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SPEECHES DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY 

> 

LORD LYTTON DURING 1922-23. 


Address presented by the Corporation of Calcutta, 
on 29 1 h March 1922. 

We, the Chairman and Commissioners of the 
Corporation, on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, 
beg to offer Your Excellency and Lady Lytton 
a warm and cordial welcome to this city on Your 
Excellency’s assumption of the exalted office of 
Governor of the Presidency of Bengal. We may 
add that the cordiality of our welcome is enhanced 
by the recollection of Your Excellency’s hereditary 
connection with India, and the fact that you were 
born in this country. 

2. Over 40 years have elapsed since Your 
Excellency’s distinguished father left Calcutta at 
the close of his Yieeroyalty. During this period, 
the city has made great and rapid progress. Its 
area has been enlarged by nearly 13 square miles ; 
its population has increased b\ r 50 per cent ; its 
assessed valuation has more than quadrupled, 
while the revenue of the Corporation has risen 
from 28 lakhs of rupees to 172 lakhs of rupees. 
As the result of commercial enterprise, British and 
Indian, and also of sustained effort on the part of 
the Corporation, Calcutta has maintained its 
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*proud position as the premier city' o£ the Hast. It 
is. our endeavour, in ‘association with the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, to improve tji*' conveniences 
and amenities of civic life and to achieve the ideal 

c 

of a healthy, commodious and beautiful city. 

e 3. The amendment of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act' is one of the principal matters now engaging 
our c ‘ attention. A Kill to liberalise the present 
constitution of the Corporation and bring it 
into harmony with existing conditions has been 
introduced in the Legislative Council, and is 
receiving our careful consideration. We are con- 
fident that any suggestions we may make with 
a view to secure the fullest development of 
Municipal policy in Calcutta will receive Your 
Excellency’s support. 

4. Other matters of local importance which we 
may* bring to the notice of Your Excellency are the 
improvement of the water-supply' of the city which 
will shortly' be taken in hand at a cost of over two 
crores of rupees ; the provision of a new drainage 
outfall in consequence of the continued silting up 
of the Bidyadhari river, and the extension and 
improvement of primary education in Calcutta for 
which the Corporation have recently assumed 
responsibility. We are aware that these schemes 
will impose a heavy strain on our finances which 
have already* had to bear the greatly increased 
cost of municipal services and higher rates of 
interest to be paid on loans. We hope, therefore, 
that any representation wc may make irfTegard to 
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financing these schemes and augmenting our re- 
sources will receive Your Excellency's sympathetic 
consideration* * 

5. In conclusion, we hope that Your Excel- 
lency may have ft successful term of office and that 

# 

you may be able to further the development, add 
to the prosperity of the Province and help ii^ the 
promotion of peace and goodwill among all 
classes. 

6. \Ye pray that Your Excellencies may enjoy 
health and happiness during your stay in Bengal. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the Address of the 
Calcutta Corporation , on 29th March 1922 • 

Mr. Chairman and Commissioners, 

I am very grateful for the cordial terms of 
the welcome which you have addressed to Lady 
Lvtton and my*self on my assumption of the office 
of Governor of Bengal. To be received in so 
kindly a manner ..on our arrival in this great and 
historic city by those who are entitled to speak 
on behalf of its citizens, has added greatly to the 
pleasure and interest which we naturally feel on 
returning to a country* with which we both have 
such strong family* associations. 

You have referred to the fact that my father 
came to India 46 years ago as Viceroy* and his 
selection for that high and honourable post is 
one of the things of which his family* have ever 
been most proud. Lady* Lvtton, too, belongs to 
a family* which is also honourably* connected with 
India. The Plowdens have distinguished them- 
selves in many* branches of the public service and 
in many* different parts of India. Lady Lytton 
herself has spent many* y*ears in India though, like 
myself, she has not been in Calcutta since she was 
a very* small child. It is, therefore, as old friends, 
so to speak, that we have come to a countrv 
which we have been taught to love, which our 
parents have been proud to serve, and with which 
we consider it a great privilege to be associated at 
this critical epoch of its history. 



If I am not mistaken it was in the year 1876, 
that the Corporation of Calcutta was firs£ estab- 
lished on a representative basis. If that* be so, 
then you and I, gentlemen, are of the same age. 

We date our existence from the same year. As 

' • 

you point out in your address, many changes have, 
taken place in Calcutta, as elsewhere in the world, 
in those 46 years, but I am glad to learn ^that 
they have been in the direction of greater expan- 
sion, greater progress and greater prosperity. * 

You have referred to the ISill now before the 
Legislative Council for the amendment of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and the fact that this 
was also the first subject to which you invited the 
sympathetic attention of my predecessor on his 
arrival here five years ago, is a reminder that in 
political matters, especially, where legislation is 
concerned, a great deal of patience is often 
demanded of us before wc arc allowed to see the 
realization of our wishes. I remember in this con- 
nection that when my grandfather was a young 
man in Parliament he worked hard for the repeal 
of what were then called the “taxes upon 
knowledge,” and though on one occasion when he 
brought forward his motion in the House of 
Commons, he was promised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the matter would be dealt 
v^ith in the next year’s Budget, it was in fact 
20 ^ears before that premise was redeemed and 
his efforts were crowned with success. I only 
hope that'fhis Bill will now pass into law without 





anj further delay in a form which yon will regard 
as satisfactor}'. To 'me it seems a happy augurv 
that a* my first arrival in India, coincided .with 
the first establishment of the Corporation on 
a popular basis, the year of tny return should 
witness the rebirth of that Corporation upon 
a still more popular and representative basis. 

I’ou tell me that important work in connection 
with the drainage and the water-supply of the 
city are in contemplation, and I realize how diffi- 
cult you will find it to reconcile the demands of 
your ratepayers both for reduced expenditure 
and for improved services. With your efforts to 
promote the welfare of this great city, to beautify 
it, to enrich it, to improve the health of its citizens 
and increase their happiness, you will find me 
a keen sympathiser. It has been one of my chief" 
interests at Home for many years to study the 
most recent developments in town planning and 
civic improvements of all kinds. It will now be 
a great pleasure to me to continue those studies 
in the foremost city of the East and to give voit 
whatever assistance is in my power in promoting 
the. interests of Calcutta and its inhabitants. 

Once more I thank you for your address of 
welcome. . To merit the confidence which you have 
expressed and, if it may be, to win and retain y'our 
affection also, is my most earnest hope and my 
highest ambition. 



Address presented by the British Indian Associa- 
tion. cfn 30th March 1922. 

9 

We, the members of the British Indian Associa- « 
tion, approach You r Excellency to offer you 
a cordial welcome to our Province and our respect- 
iul congratulations on your assumption of the 
exalted office of Governor of Bengal. 

2. We feel a peculiar pleasure and pride iti the 
fact that Your Lordship’s illustrious father, the 
First Earl of Lytton, was Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and that you were born in this 
country. 

2. Your Lordship has already acquired much 
administrative and Parliamentary experience, 
while your recent connection with India as Under- 
secretary of State has given you an insight into 
the problems of Indian administration, which will, 
we are confident, be a most valuable equipment in 
the discharge of the onerous duties which you have 
now been called upon to perform. 

4. The Reform Act has ushered in a new era 
fuli of bright promise and far-reaching potentia- 
lities. During this period of transition, Your 
Jtordship will have to steer the ship of State to the 
haven of Safety, with the prudence, but also the 
courage of an experienced mariner through fair 
weather a*s well as foul. 
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5: Youf Lordship is not only tlffe inheritor of 
a name, famous in the domain of literature, but has 
also earned distinction as an author of a work of 
value. We earnestly hope that in your new office, 
you will be able to add to the laurels already 
.achieved in England another by governing the 
people of this Province in such a way as to win 
their* lasting affection and gratitude. 

6. Bengal is gow passing through a financial 
crisis which has already necessitated the laying of 
a heavy burden of taxes upon the people of the 
Province in these days of widespread poverty and 
distress brought about by the recent War. Your 
Excellency’s predecessor tried hard to secure a re- 
adjustment of the financial contribution of this 
Province to the Government of India, but could 
secure only a partial and temporary relief. We 
are confident that Your Excellency will not cease 
to press this point upon the attention of the 
Government of India until the object is fully 
achieved. But so long as we do not obtain this 
relief, we shall have to try our best to lighten the 
burden of taxation by a retrenchment of expendi- 
ture as far as possible. We also submit that in 
these times of financial strain, it would be a great 
relief to the people, if Your Lordship could afford 
greater facilities to the people for equipping them- 
selves for industrial and commercial careers, arid 
open out for them those professions and services 
that are not within their reach at present. A work- 
able scheme for ship-building, for instance, now 
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tinder the consideration of the Government of- India 
would, if put into practice, offer means of livelihood 
to hundreds of* youths of our country and enable 
them to bear easijv the burden that a progressive 
Government might find it necessary to put upon 
their shoulders. 

7. We beg leave to assure Your Excellenc\' of 
our unswerving allegiance to our beloved Sovereign, 
and our constant readiness to offer our humble 
cooperation and services, whenever needed, to 
promotefthe advancement of our fellow-subjects. 

8. In conclusion, we pray that Providence 
may bless Your Excellency with health and 
happiness during your sojourn in Bengal. 
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His Excellency* s Reply to the Address of the 
British* Indian Association , on 30th March 1922. 

Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to you for the kiVicl words which 
you have addressed to Lady Lytton and myself. 
I am very conscious of the important responsi- 
bilities attaching to the office to which it has 
pleased the King-Emperor to appoint me, and 
I pray' that God may' help me to make a wise use, 
in co-operation with the people of this Province, of 
the opportunities thus afforded to me. It is 
a great encouragement to Lady Lytton and myself 
to be assured of the good wishes and confidence of 
so important and influential a body as that which 
3 ’ou represent. 

As you remind me, Gentlemen, 1 was myself 
born in India and it is with the greatest pleasure 
and interest that I now find myself able after so 
many years to return to the land of my birth. 
It is a very different India from that which I left 
42 years ago. There were no Indian Councils of 
any' kind in those days. The Congress movement 
even had not begun, and now, as you mention in 
your address, the Reform Act has been passed and 
we are on the threshold of a new era which you 
are right in describing as a period of transition. 
In the world of polities very little is certain and itf 
is never safe to prophesy, but one thing ht least is 
obvious — and that is that the particular stage in 
the constitutional history' of India in ‘which vve 
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find ourselves* at this moment cannot last. .It Is 
but an interval — a bridge, srr to speak, from o.ne 
fonq of Goveiyynent to another — and such periods, 
of course, have their special difficulties. At such 
times there is much uncertainty and restlessness — 
no one can settle down because he feels that some 
change must come soon and he does not quite 
know what the change will be and, therefore, fjvery 
one is inclined to wait, to expect, to ask for further 
developments rather than to use to the utmost the 
opportunities that are at hand. You will know 
better than I do how far that is true of the present 
time in India, but so far as I have been able to 
judge it from a distance, it has seemed to me that 
there is just now a tendency to criticise and to 
depreciate the Reform Act as an inadequate instal- 
ment of self-government and a failure to realise 
that the Act, though not by any means a grant of 
full self-government, is something more than an 
instalment of it — whether adequate or inadequate. 
It is a means to the attainment of self-government 
— it is, in fact, a bridge. May I go back to that 
simile for a moment and ask you to imagine 
a great river — greater even than those which 
abound in India — greater even than the sacred 
Ganges itself? On one side of it is the country' of 
autocratic Government in which India has lived 
till now — on the other side is the country' of 
•'epresentative institutions — of Swaraj , in which 
she aspires to live some <jay- and meanwhile there 
is this great river between — so deep and so wide 
that not “till the telescope of Western education 
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was obtained, was it possible even' to see across 
to. the other side; but looked at through that 
telescope, the other country appeared attractive — 
more desirable, in fact, than the country in which 
you were living, and the demand arose first among 
,a few — a very few — but an ever increasing demand 
to be transported into the Swaraj territory. But 
the great river remained a barrier and it could not 
be crossed. Till now there has been no bridge. 
The Morley-Mintp Councils were not a bridge — 
they were a pier or a peninsula jutting out into 
the river and pointing to the opposite shore. It 
brought those who used the pier a little nearer to 
the opposite side, but it stopped in mid-stream — it 
was not a bridge and those who walked along it 
would never have got any further even if they 
had waited for a thousand years. Now, at last, 
a bridge has been built — it may not be a perfect 
bridge, it may not be a very wide one or .allow 
many people on it at one time, but the important 
thing about it is that it is now a bridge and not 
merely a pier — it touches the other side. 

Now consider for a moment what is happening 
in connection with that bridge. Some are refusing 
to use it at all, because they are satisfied where 
they are and do not want to get to the other side 
— others, who profess to be most anxious to get 
to the other side, are refusing to cross it — they 
would even destroy it and why ? Because they 
say the bridge itself is not the land they' want, to 
live in. Of course it is not — but it is a means of 
getting there and if you destroy the bridge you 
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will be farther from and not nearer to your 
promised land. , 

Then there are others on the bridge and what 
are they doing ? ‘They seem to me to be so busy 
discussing the structure of the bridge — some say'ing 
it is a good bridge and some that it is a bad one — * 
that they have forgotten its purpose which is to 
lead to the other side. All this, Gentlemen, I "have 
watched from a distance. I have played a small 
part in the building of the bridge. I believe it is 
strong enough for its purpose. I am now on that 
bridge and prepared to take the journey across it 
hand in hand with you. If we encounter diffi- 
culties, I am prepared to help you, as I hope you 
are prepared to help me. How long it will take 
us to get to the other side, I cannot sav. That 
will depend on how much we concentrate our 
energies upon using this means of transit, or how 
much we squander them in marking time and 
clamouring for a better bridge. 

Forgive me — I have let myself run on in 
metaphor, but I hope that my meaning has not 
been lost in the picturesqueness of my imagery'. 

I am fully alive to the importance of the topics 
which you touch upon in your address and 
1 assure you that they' will receive from me careful 
and sympathetic attention. 

1 appreciate greatly the loyal sentiments which 
you have expressed towards His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and 1 thank Vm again for the kind 
welcome which you have given to Lady' Lytton 
and myself. 
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Address presented by the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association , on 30th 
March 1922 . 

On the occasion of your assumption of the 
high office of Governor of Bengal, we, the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents and members of the Council 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, Bengal, respectfully offer Your 
Excellency and Countess Lytton the sincere 
greetings of the communities whom we represent. 

2. We anticipate with confidence that the 
great traditions of your House, whether in letters 
or in statesmanship, and your own knowledge 
of the problems of Government in India, as well 
as your natural interest in the land of your birth, 
will quicken in you a sympathetic insight into 
the needs, potentialities, and aspirations of the 
many dissimilar communities with whom your 
exalted position will bring you into contact. 
Your personal gifts and experience augur favour- 
ably for the conduct of public affairs during the 
period of your proconsulate, and we pray that 
you may receive from all races of people that 
unstinted and loyal support which You'r 
Excellency will ever receive from the Anglo-Indjan 
and Domiciled European communities. You may 
rely upon us to endeavour to uphold right and 



law ; to labotir for friendly relations with* our 
neighbours, and to assist, so far as in us jjes, the 
reconciliation »of conflicting interests. • 

3. The Association, whose Council we form, 
was established m 1876, just one year before j'our. 
illustrious father arrived in India as Governor- 
General and Viceroy ; and his sustained interest 
in our Association and in the welfare of our 
community, is still remembered with gratitude. 
It was lie who established European education 
as a separate and specific branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in every Province of 
India, and it has since been recognized as a special 
responsibility of the British Government. His 
Minute of the 25th March 1878, followed by his 
Resolution of 1871), laid the foundation of that 
system of European Education, which, under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, is now 
a Provincial Reserved subject. As such it will 
be in Your Excellency’s keeping. We pray that 
Your Excellency will not only guard, but also 
advance, what we have inherited as a cherished 
and invaluable legacy from j'our generous and 
sympathetic father. More entirely than any other 
race in the country, our wage-earning capacity 
depends upon a sound and liberal education ; and 
the throwing open of the recruitment of the higher 
Services to competition indifferently in England 
and India* has given an»added importance to the 
schools maintained for the Britisher and his 
descendant's in this land. 
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4. - There may be occasions \Vhen we shall 
desire the privilege of waiting on Your Excellency 
in times of difficulty, or with problems of major 
concern to our community. On these occasions 

t 

we venture to hope that Your Excellency will be 
.pleased to grant us access and a kindly hearing. 

5. That God will be gracious to you, 
strengthen and guide you for and in the arduous 
duties that lie before you, is our earnest 
supplication. 
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His Excellency’s Reply to the Address b f the 

Anglo-Indian Association, on 30 th March 

1922 . 

Gentlemen, 

1 thank you for your friendly greetings to 
Lady Lytton and myself and for the support 
which you are so kind as to offer me on behalf of 
the Anglo-Indian .and Domiciled* European com- 
munities in m\ new office. 

1 am interested to learn that \anir Association 
was established in 187b, for that means that we 
are exact contemporaries. It was in that year 
that my father came to India as Viceroy and 
that I was born in Simla four months after his 
arrival. 

You attach great importance to the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of European education 
and I can assure you that I am fully alive to the 
special value of this department of the Govern- 
ment. In England I have always taken a special 
interest in education. I have been personally 
identified with some of the most progressive 
educational movements there and, moreover, 
a great part of the time during which I have held 
the office of Under-Secretary of State lor India, 
llfis been devoted to the educational needs of the 
young Indian in England? 

Gentlemen, I am aware of the difficulties with 
which the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
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are faced jin the matter of providing adequate 
education for their' children. There is first the 
climate to contend with and the expanse of sending 
the children to hill schools. Education, as you 
truly point out, is more important than ever in 
present circumstances, as upon' it depend the 
chances of admission to the Government service. 

I can assure you, therefore, that any suggestions 
which you can put before me for improvement in 
this important department of Government, will 
receive my most sympathetic attention. I shall 
be very willing to see you at any time, should you 
wish to bring before me matters in which your 
community is interested. 
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Address presented by the Indian Association , on 

* doth A /arch 1922. 

• 

We, the meyibers of the Indian Association, 
desire to approach Your Excellency with this • 
humble .address on the occasion of your assump- 
tion of the high oflif-e of Governor of Belfgal. 
We pray that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to convey to our august Sovereign, His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, the expression of our 
unflinching loyalty and devotion to the British 
connection with the permanency of which we 
believe are bound up the prospects of Indian 
advancement and of India taking her legitimate 
place as an equal partner among the Free States 
of the British Empire. 

2. Your Excellency docs not conic to us as 
a stranger unacquainted with our people and their 
traditions. Your Excellency has a hereditary 
interest in the welfare of our people. We claim 
you as an Indian born in India, surrounded in 
your early life by the traditions of this great and 
ancient country, and versed in our affairs by 
association with the high ollice of the Under- 
secretary of State for India. 

3. The country has entered upon a new era 

the introduction of the Reform scheme, and 

we are no\V at the end of ttye first eventful year of 
its operation under the distinguished auspices of 
3 T our predecessor who has left the abiding impress 
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of real statesmanship upon the early development 

* 

of thi r s great experiment. The experiment, we 
need hardly add, is beset with difficulties, not the 
least trying of which is the financial embarrassment 
through which the country is passing and which, 
unless remedied, must serionsly hamper the 
growth and progress of those nation building 
departments, such as Sanitation, Education and 
the Industries, upon which the success of the 
Reforms and the future of the country so largely 
depend. The financial problem is for the present 
the problem of problems for Bengal, and we 
desire to call Your Excellency’s early attention to 
it in the assured confidence that Your Excellency 
will seek to solve it with that resolute and firm 
statesmanship which distinguished the adminis- 
tration of Your Excellency’s illustrious predecessor ; 
and in this connection we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to add that Your Excellency will receive 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the people of 
the Province in any endeavour which the Govern- 
ment may make to obtain financial justice for 
Bengal. 

4. This is not the time nor the place to 
discuss the other great questions which are 
agitating the public mind in our Province, but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the serious situa- 
tion with which India stands confronted to-dsty 
and which is largely reflected in the ‘life of this 
Presidency. We deplore the acts of lawlessness 
and violence which have cast a shadow over the 
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history of the Indian Continent and which are* 
wholly inconsistent with the traditions of peace- 
fulness and or^lvrly progress to which the # people 
of India are devotedly attached by instinct and 
the immemorial habits of their race. We fervently 
hope that the good sense, the patriotism and the 
clear perception of the real proportion of things 
may soon assert themselves in the councils of, the 
nation, and the darkness which now frowns upon 
us may pass away under the combined operation 
of the sympathetic statesmanship of our rulers and 
the heart}' co-operation of the people. 

5. In conclusion, it is our earnest hope and 
prayer that the blessing of Almighty Providence 
may rest upon those arduous labours which lie 
before Your Excellency in the government of this 
Province, that Your Excellency’s rule may leave 
its beneficent marks upon the annals of our 
progress, and that when the time conies for Your 
Excellency to lay down the reins of your exalted 
office, it may be amid the benedictions of a happy, 
orosperous and grateful people. 
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His Excellency’s Reply to the fifldress of the 

Indian Association , on 30th March 1922. 

»' 

Gentlemen, 

I am most sincerely grateful to you for the 
welcome which von have accorded in such 

I . 

generous terms to Lady Lvtton and myself, on 
behalf of the Indian Association. 

i 

I appreciate the expression of your loyalty to 
the person of His Majesty the King-Emperor and 
of your devotion to the British connection. It 
will be my endeavour on all occasions to support 
your efforts to secure that the terms of that 
connection shall be consistent with the gradual 
advance of India towards responsible self-govern- 
ment and her status as a free and equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. In 
return, I shall count on 3 r our co-operation and 
assistance in making such connection intelligible 
and acceptable to the Indian people. 

I have watched with interest the working of 
the new Reform Scheme in all parts of India, and 
it has been my duty on one or two occasions to 
defend in Parliament the successful operation of 
the Act against those who arc only anxious to 
prove it a failure. Success in this somewhat nov^l 
and difficult constitutional experiment * can o.nly 
be achieved where there is goodwill and co-opera- 
tion between the Legislature and the Executive as 
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a whole, anrf I am fortunate in succeeding to 
a province where these elements have been so 
largely secure*]* by the tact and wisdom 'of my 
predecessor, arid 1 sincerely hope that this cordial 
relationship wilj be confirmed and strengthened 
during my period of office. 

Of the financial difficulties which have attended 
the inauguration of the new scheme, I am of 
course aware. In the Central Government and in 
every Provincial Government tliis difficulty has 
been acute, but nowhere more so than in Bengal. 
The representations of my predecessor on this 
matter received the sympathy and support of the 
Secretary of State, but the difficulty of translating 
the vague phrases of the Meston Report into 
a practical proposal which would not destroy the 
whole financial relations between the Centi'al and 
Provincial Governments, has hitherto proved 
insuperable. I hope that some more satisfactory- 
arrangement may be reached before long, because 
it docs seem to me that the greatest danger to 
the successful working of the reforms arises from 
their financial aspect. 

As you know, I have studied the working of 
the Government of India Act under a chief who 
was himself one of the chief parents of that Act. 

I have been looking forward with pleasure to 
eA-operating with him and continuing the relation- 
ship of perfect sympathy 1 * and confidence which 
existed between us in London, and it was with 
the most profound disappointment that I heard 
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of his resignation after I left England. But let 
me assure you that Lord Peel is also a friend of 
mine, and I am confident that, not? only will his 
appointment involve no change in the policy of 
the Government in England, but tjiat the relation- 
ship of perfect sj'iupathy and co-operation between 
the Secretary of State and the Central and 
Provincial Governments in India will continue 
undiminished. 
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Address predated by the Bengal National 

Chamber of Commerce, on 30tli March 1922. 

• 

We, the members of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, beg leave most respectfully 
to approach Your Excellency and offer our hearty 
and cordial welcome to 3’ on and to Lady Litton 
on the occasion of Your Excellences assumption 
of the exalted office of the Governor of Bengal. 

2 . Your Excellency does not eome to us as 
a stranger. The name of yonr great-grandfather 
whose literary works have attracted the attention 
and enthralled the admiration of generations of 
readers in every part of the world where the 
English language is understood, is a household 
word in India. Your Excel lencw’s father was at 
the helm of affairs in India at a time when the 
country 1 was passing through a crisis — when 
famine was devastating Southern India and 
rampant war “ had yoked the red dragons of her 
iron car” on the Afghan frontier. Your Excel- 
lency* was born in India during 3 r our father’s 
Viceroyal t3' and has always evinced an interest 
in its affairs. Your Excellency* has filled the offices 
of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty*, Additional 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, British 
Commissioner for Propaganda in France, and 
Cliairmam of the Commission on Indian Students 
in England, and for the last two y^ears, Your 
Excellency* has shared the l'esponsibility of Indian 
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Administration with the Right Hon’ble Edwin 
Samuel Montagu as Under-Secretary of State for 
India. < The varied experience thus acquired has 
well equipped Your Excellency fin* the duties of the 
office to which you have been called. 

3. Bengal — like other parts of India — is, at the 
present moment, passing through a political and 
commercial crisis. The influence of the war is 
manifesting itself in political discontent, languished 
trade, ntid high cost of living. Many are the 
problems that await solution at Your Excellency’s 
hands. They will — and, perhaps, at the present 
moment are engaging Your Excellency’s anxious 
consideration. \Ye are confident that the interests 
of Bengal will be safe in Your Excellency’s hands 
and Bengal will find in Your Excellency an able 
and sympathetic ruler who will successfully cham- 
pion her cause whenever and wherever necessary, 
and guide her in her onward march towards 
responsible government along the path of peaceful 
progress. 

4. In conclusion, we pray that under Your 
Excellency’s administration Bengal may show a 
glorious record of moral and material progress, 
and health and happiness may be Your Excellency’s 
and Eady Lyt ton’s portion in the Presidency, of 
which it has pleased His Majesty the King-Emperor 
to appoint you Governor. 
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His Excellency* 8 Reply to t he Bengal National 
Chamber of •Commerce, on 30th March 3922. 

Gentlemen, 

It is ci greftit pleasure to me to meet the 
members of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce — a bodv with which I have no doubt 
I shall have much important intercourse during 
my period of office — and to receive from them so 
cordial an address of welcome. On Lady Lytton’s 
behalf, as well as my own, I thank you for y r our 
friendly greeting to us. 

You have been kind enough to welcome me as 
one who is no stranger to you. Mv grandfather’s 
services to literature and my father’s services to 
India have served as an introduction. I am glad 
to avail myself of that introduction, but I hope 
before I leave this province that I may succeed in 
earning your confidence on mv own account. 

You refer in your address to the political and 
commercial crisis through which Bengal is passing. 
This, of course, as you recognise, is not peculiar to 
Bengal. The recent war lasted so long and was 
so devastating in its effect that there is scarcely 
any* quarter of the civilised world that is not now 
suffering from its evil legacies. Not only is there 
unrest and political disturbance throughout India, 
tout it would be hard to find a single country in 
vvlpch there is not to-day, much distress arising 
from economic causes, and political unrest which 
is the natural offspring of bad economic conditions. 
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In England) we have had, and still have, these 

conditions in an acute form. I believe that the 
* 

true remedy is to be found as often., in the depart- 
ment of economics as in that ( of politics. The 

maintenace of law and order will never, I can 

r 

assure you, be with me a debatable issue of policy. 
The essential condition of the existence of any 
Government, whether it be an autocratic Govern- 
ment, a democratic Government, a Swaraj 
Government, or apv other kind of Government, is 
to enforce its authority, maintain order and ensure 
obedience. That is obvious, elementary, and 
admits of no discussion — but there are some people 
who are foolish enough to suppose that it is the 
only function of Government — and this is, perhaps, 
the most dangerous school of all. It is as clearly 
the duty of statesmanship to investigate with 
patience, with wisdom and with sympathy, the 
causes of political unrest — the reasons which lead 
usually law-abiding people on rare occasions to 
def} r the authority of Government. When this is 
done, it will generally be found, I think, that 
the causes are very varied and are intricately 
interwoven. I shall be glad at all times to avail 
myself of the assistance of your Chamber of 
Commerce in extricating the economic and indus- 
trial causes of discontent from the political ones, 
and in devising means for the amelioration of 
conditions which lie within your province. I hope 
at such times to receive from you the Assistance 
which your kind words to-day entitle me to 
expect. 
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Address presented by the Bengal M ahajan JSabh-a, 
•< tn 30th March 1922. 

We, the mciTibers of the Rental \1 ahajan 
Sahha, beg to* offer Your Excellency and Lady 
Lvtton our hearty and respectful greetings on the 
assumption l>v Your Lordship of the high and 
exalted office of the Governor of Bengal. We'*may 
be permitted to observe that our knowledge of the 
fact that India is Your Excellence’s birth place and 
that she and her people have always had a great 
attraction for you, enhances the warmth and 
cordiality of our welcome. 

2. Although dark clouds have overshadowed 
the political firmament of Bengal, it is gratifying to 
note that they are not wholly without their silver 
lining and we are confident that they will soon 
roll away under the broad and beneficent admini- 
stration of Your Excellency. At the same time we 
are convinced more than ever that the present 
political ferment has for its root cause the deplor- 
able economic condition of the suffering masses of 
this country’. We venture to hope that Your 
Excellency will address yourself to the solution of 
the economic problem in order that the people may 
have lasting peace, contentment and security’ 
within the Empire. 

3. We regret to observe that the short ex- 
perience ’of one year d lying which the Reform 
Scheme has been working, has made it painfully 
clear even to many of its ardent supporters, that 
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the administration has become ext re hie lv top-heavy 
and increasinglv costlv far bevond the financial 
capacities of the Province. We respectfully submit 
that the dismal financial ogtlook, which has 
necessitated the imposition of fresh Imperial and 
Provincial taxation upon an impoverished people 
for meeting the growing cost of administration, is 
a m setter of graver concern and anxiety. We feel 
sure that until a more favourable financial re- 
adjustment can be effected to the advantage of 
Bengal, the need for a policy of scrupulous economy, 
retrenchment and reduction in the cost of admini- 
stration will be kept in view in order that Dyarchy 
from which so much had been expected and so 
little has been realised so far. may not be cast 
aside by the people themselves as an expensive 
experiment of doubtful public benefit. In this con- 
nection we beg to submit that the levying of fresh 
burdens upon the people is bound to aggravate the 
situation and accentuate discontent. 

4. The conviction that Your Excellency as- 
sumes the satrapy of Bengal with a heart full of 
s\*mpathy for its suffering millions and with a will 
to seek their welfare, encourages us to hope that 
effective steps will be taken to bring down the 
soaring prices of foodstuffs and necessaries of life 
by legitimate restriction on exports and State 
Regulation of prices and profiteering. 

5. Adulteration of foodstuffs is otic of the 
fruitful causes, which has tended to sap the 
vitalit\' of the nation. We regret to point out 
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that the evil has flourished in spite of legislative* 

enactment intended for it* suppression. We 

venture to submit that adulteration whidh has 
• * # 
reached formidable proportions in every part of 

the country, will 'not stop so long- as the offence 

remains punishable only with fine and not with 

imprisonment. 

(>. We take this opportunity to invite X°nr 
Excellency’s attention to the increasing inroads 
of water hyacinth all over the Province, with the 
result that agricultural operations have been 
impeded, waterways have been choked, and public 
health has been menaced. It is absolutely 
necessary that vigorous measures should be taken 
to rid the country of this terrible pest. 

7. Your Excellency’s recent utterance on the 
eve of your departure from England, that “you 
knew India both from official association and 
also as the land of your birth” inspires us with 
the hope that the question of the improvement of 
the natural avenues of trade and commerce, the 
provision of better find more adequate drinking 
water and medical aid in rural areas will receive 
Your Lordship’s siunpathetie attention. 

8. It is a painful fact that malaria has been 
desolating almost every hamlet in Bengal. We 
feel sure that before embarking on experimental 
projects of uncertain utility at colossal expendi- 
ture, Your Excellency’s government will have the 
wh'olc question of anti-malarial measures carefully 
investigated. 



9L. We are of opinion that the sMvation of the 

country lies in the ra’pid growth and development 
r t t 1 

of cottage industries. Although the question of 

technical and industrial education has been before 

« 

the Government and the people for over 85 

t # # 

years, we regret there is no subject on which 
more has been written and said, while less has 
been., accomplished. We earnestly hope that the 
question of technical education and the develop- 
ment of cottage industries in particular will 
receive Your Excellency’s fostering care. 

10. We fully recognise the difficulties and the 
magnitude of the task that lies before Your 
Lordship and take this opportunity to assure 
Y^our Excellency of our sincere loyalty to the 
Crown and of our willing co-operation in the 
administration of the country whose destiny has 
been committed to your sacred charge. 

11. May the Almighty Providence help Your 
Excellency in winning universal gratitude and 
affection, and give Your Excellencies long life, 
health and prosperity is the sincere and earnest 
prayer of 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants. 
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His Excellency* s Reply to the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha Address , on 30th March 19221 

Gknti.kmkx, 

Allow me to express to you the sincere thanks 
of Larlv Lytton and myself for the friendly 
greeting which you have offered to us upon our 
arrival in Calcutta. We both have family connec- 
tions and associations with India which make it of 
special interest to us to come bac^ to this country. 
It was, I believe, in this very house that we first 
met each other in childhood, though neither of us 
have now any recollection of that meeting. 

I agree with you in thinking that bad economic 
conditions provide a very fertile soil for the growth 
of political unrest, and I shall certainly devote my 
attention to the improvement, where possible, 
of industrial and economic conditions in Bengal. 
The most perfect political institutions in the world 
wotdd be valueless, if the people to whom they 
were granted were sunk in ignorance, loaded down 
by provertv or enfeebled by disease. For the State 
to be healthy — the people that compose it must be 
healthy — both in mind and body, and it is difficult 
to keep patient when one sees the efforts of 
unscrupulous agitators to delude people into the 
belief that poverty, ignorance and disease can be 
cured by some simple political panacea. Therefore, 
though interest in the development of the Indian 
constitution has been my chief motive in accept- 
ing.tlie post of Governor > of this province, I feel 
that I should even be happier if I could say at the 
end of mv term of office that I had been able to 



witness the extermination of Che scourge of 
Malaria from Bengal, and that I had seen the 
establishment of new industries J.)y which the 
wealth of the province had been so increased that 
a higher standard of comfort had been made 
possible in the homes and in the liVes of its people, 
than I shall be, if I can claim that in my time 
a new and satisfactory advance has been made along 
the road towards responsible self-government. 

I am obliged to yon for bringing to mv notice 
the evils arising from the adulteration of food- 
staffs and the ravages of water hyacinth, and I can 
promise you that I will give mv personal attention 
to these matters. 

Though hitherto I have only had experience of 
the working of the new Reforms from a distance, 
yet I am inclined to share vour anxiety as to their 
costliness. I have a sincere desire to see the 
success of the new Act, and I agree with you that 
it has but a small chance of success, if its only 
visible fruits in early years are an increase of 
officials and heavier burdens of taxation. In 
England, we have had to submit recently to the 
ruthless application of what is known as the 
Geddes’ Axe, and it may be that in India, too, 
a surgical operation of a similar character may 
prove to be the best friend even of the service to 
which it is applied. 

You will not expect me to express any opinion 
on these matters as yet, but I shall give them rpy 
most careful attention. • 

Again I thank you for the kind sentiments 
which you have expressed in your address. 



Address presetted by the National Liberal League, 
on itOtb March 1922. 


We, tlie members of the National Liberal 
League, beg to offer Your Excellency and Lady 
Lytton a most cordial welcome on Y ou, ‘ 
Excellency’s assumption of the high office of 
Governor of Bengal. In doing so, we remember 
with a feeling of special gratification that India 
claims to be the land of Your Excellency’s birth, 
while Her Excellency Countess Lytton has also 
close associations with this country. It is 
a fact of no little importance to us, inasmuch as 
it means that Your Excellencies’ interest in the 
advancement of India must be deep and never- 
failing. 

2. The services which Your Excellency has 
rendered in the past with such conspicuous success 
fill our hearts with the strong hope that the same 
success, if not greater, will attend Your Excellency’s 
labours in Bengal. This hope is fully justified by 
the evidence which Your Excellency has already 
afforded as Under-Secretaiy of State for India, 
of your intense interest in India’s welfare. We feel 
confident that under Your Excellency’s able find 
sympathetic guidance the cause of Bengal’s sani- 
tlition and, education will receive a strong impetus 
and her political, economic and moral problems 
will find their happy solution. 
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3 . India is passing through troublous times. 

The most deplorable acts of lawlessness and 
* 

violenye — all as the fruit of the movement known 
as non-violence non-co-operation — have cast 
a shadow over the fair fame of our cotintrv, 
though we desire to assure Your Excellency that 
our communit3’ as a whole remain firm in their 
devotion to the British connection. But the fact 
that Your Excellency has accepted the exalted 
office in Bengal t to which Mis Gracious Majesty 
has called 3*011, undeterred b\ T reports of distur- 
bances and troubles and trials ahead, is additional 
evidence of Your Excellency’s keen interest in India 
and of determination to bring about peace and 
goodwill in Bengal by a reign of love and 
svmpatfn*. 

4 . The Liberal Party in Bengal, which our 
League represents, stands for evolution and united 
action by* different classes and interests. We 
believe that the highest goal to which India 
aspires can only be attained through our indis- 
soluble union with the British Empire. We have 
alwa3 r s upheld, as we shall continue to do, law 
and order and condemned lawlessness wherever 
found. We desire to assure Your Excellency that 
in y*our sympathetic attempts to bring about 
a calm and peaceful atmosphere 3 r ou may rely 
upon our co-operation. 

C 

5 . The introduction of the Reforms has 

1 

brought upon us a new political era. The Bengal 
Reformed Council has just completed the first year 



of its activities. We believe that on the whole it 
has done well under the sympathetic, ablje ami 
statesman-like* •guidance of Your ExceHency’s 
predecessor. The, financial problem of Bengal 
with which Your Excellency is, perhaps, fully 
acquainted, bids fair to be a serious menace to 
the complete success of the Reforms. We trust 
that in our appeal to the Government of India ^ind 
the Secretary of State for a thorough revision 
of the Meston award we shall receive Your 
Excellency’s cordial support. 

(>. In conclusion, we hope and pray that God 
may crown with success Your Excellency’s labours 
towards Swaraj in the attainment of which, we 
hope, Bengal will, under Your distinguished states- 
manship, take a leading part. May He bless Your 
Excellencies with health and happiness while you 



His Excellency's Reply to the AHdress of the 
National Liberal League , on 30th March 1922. 

Gentlemen, 

It is very good of 3-011 to come here and bid 
me ' welcome on behalf of the Liberal Party in 
Bengal, and I appreciate greatly the kind way in 
which von have referred to Lady- Lytton and 
myself. 

I hope you will find, when we get to know each 
other better, that though not brought up in the 
same political traditions as 3-oursclves, in political 
matters we have the same point of view. I have 
never been a member of the Liberal Party- in 
England, though I have worked with it on main- 
questions. I did not have to choose a political 
party- in order to get into Parliament. I found 
myself in possession of a political status by 
inheritance and the reason whv I have never 
changed 1113- part3’, as some of my friends have 
done, is a secret which I have never divulged to 
anyone in England, but if y-ou will promise not 
to betray- m3- confidence to any member of the 
National Liberal Club in London, I will tell it to 
3 r ou. The reason is that I never succeeded in 
finding more Liberalism in the Liberal Party than 
in the one into which I was born. Jn fact, iny 
political apprenticeship was spent in fighting the 
Liberal Party for what I considered to be its 
illiberal attitude towards the women of England 
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who wished to* be admitted to the franchise. -Then 
when the war came, we all abandoned party labels, 
and the only»t*vo Governments in which *1 have 
served have passed measures which in old days 
would have aroused the bitterest opposition of 
the Carlton Club, though they have contained 
members whose names were anathema to the 
National Liberal Club. I will ask you, therefore, 
to judge me by my fruits and not by the garden 
in which I have been planted .or the label which 
has been attached to my trunk. 

In your ail dress you have spoken of the 
deplorable acts of violence and lawlessness which 
have cast a shadow over India in recent years, 
and you refer to the financial difficulties in which 
the Government of Bengal has been placed since 
the Reform Act. I am inclined to think that 
the combination of these two conditions is more 
serious than has hitherto been realised. As you 
have been kind enough to recognise, I was fully 
aware, before I left England, of the existence of 
political unrest in India, and I was not deterred 
by an 3' fears on that account from accepting the 
post which has entitled me to your congratula- 
tions to-da3*. I am not afraid of the unrest, but 
if I found myself with only an insolvent Govern- 
ment and growing taxation with which to deal 
with such a situation, then I should, indeed, be 
alarmed. • It is through > the establishment of 
material prosperity' that I hope to achieve political 
contentment in this province, and I hope I may’ 
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count on yo'ur support in any schemes of economic 
of industrial development which may achieve that 
end. 'Poverty, ignorance, and disease are the 
enemies which we ought all to unite in fighting, and 
if I may judge from some of the, statistics which 
I have seen, the Government of this province is 
faced with a task compared with which the labours 
of Hercules were mere child’s play. If, however, 
it is approached both by the Executive and the 
Legislature in the spirit which animates your 
address, it should be possible, with God’s help, 
to achieve some real and lasting benefits for the 
people of Bengal. 
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Address presented by the Bengal Moslem Federa- 
tion , on 30th March 1922. * 

» 

We, the members of the Bengal Moslem 
Federation, on behalf of ourselves and of the 
community which we have the honour* to represent, 
beg to offer Your Excellency our hearty welcome 
on Your Excellency’s arrival in this Province and 
on Your Excellency’s assumption of the reins of 
administration of this Presidency. The Khilafat 
question over which the feelings of the Muham- 
madans are agitated in this Province, as in the 
other parts of the world, has all along received 
and is receiving sympathetic consideration from 
the Government of Bengal as well as from the 
Government of India, and this naturally leads us 
to expect the same consideration from Your 
Excellency whom God has chosen as the represen- 
tative in this Province of the greatest Muham- 
madan power of the world. Though the Mussul- 
mans predominate over the other communities in 
number in the Province, and though in matters 
educational and political they have made immense 
progress within the last few years, their position 
in the Province is not yet what it should be in 
order to satisfy their just and legitimate aspira- 
tions. The success of the Reforms in the Province 
Requires a careful and sympathetic consideration 
of Moslem interests and* in particular of the 
problems of Muhammadan education and Muham- 
madan representation in all public bodies and 
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public services in the Province, and we feel assured 
that the interests of our communitv will receive 
such consideration from Your Excellency. Though 
Your Excellency will have to faqe many dilhculties 
in the course of Your Excellencv’s administration 

l 

of the Province, we are confident Your Excellencv’s 
efforts to give effect to the legitimate aspirations 
of the different communities in the Province and 
thereby to lead this Province to a fuller measure of 
responsible government will be crowned with 
success. We trust that the period of Your 
Excellency’s Governorship will be happy and 
prosperous both for Bengal and for Your 
Excellency and Her Excellency Lady Lvtton to 
whom we beg that Your Excellency will convey 
our respectful welcome. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the Address of the 

Bengal Moslem Federation, on 30 th March 

1922. 

Gentlemen, 

« 

I am very "lad to receive from you so eohdial 
a welcome on behalf of the Muhammadans of 
Bengal, and I sincerely hope thftt you will never 
have cause to complain of my attitude towards 
the important community which you represent. M 

You have spoken of the Kb Ha fat question and 
reminded me of what, of course, I was already 
aware, that the Government of Bengal had 
throughout supported the Government of India in 
the attitude which it has adopted towards this 
question. Let me assure you that, not only have 
all the Governments of India— Provincial as well 
as Central— been united on this subject, but their 
representations have always been accepted and 
endorsed by the Secretary qf State and his Council 
in London. I can speak from intimate personal 
knowledge in this matter, for I have discussed it 
with the Secretary of State on many occasions. 

I have seen all the correspondence that has passed 
about it between the Secretary of State and both 
(the present Viceroy and his predecessor, and 
I assisted in the drafting df many of the represent- 
ations which the Secretary of State has never 
ceased during the last three years to make to the 
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Imperial Government on the subject. It was, 
indeed, the very zeal with which Mr. Montagu 
championed your interests that Ivif? led to liis 
resignation since I left England. It is difficult for 
me to convey to you the disappointment and 
distress with which I have learnt of the resignation 
of a chief to whom I was not only bound by 
strong ties of personal affection, but one also in 
whom I recognized the best friend that India has 
had for many years. I have been looking forward 
to co-operating with him in many matters which 
we had discussed together, and the desire to be 
helpful to him at this end was one of my motives 
hi accepting the Governorship of this Province 
when he pressed it upon me. Though I can no 
longer do that, I shall at least do all that is in 
my power to make better understood his real love 
of India, for in this I do not think he has received 
a full measure of justice from his contemporaries. 

I am glad, therefore, of this opportunity of 
telling you how strenuously he sought to serve the 
interests of the community which you represent 
and of assuring you that from myself you will also 
find at all times a very sympathetic attention. 

You have spoken in your address of the neces- 
sity for special protection for Muhammadan 
interests in educational and political matters. 

I can assure you that I would never willingly 
consent to any action which would discriminate 
unfairly against your community, but I must tell 
you frankly that I view with regret and dislike the 
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communal representation of any religious 'com- 
munities, and the insistence upon the necessity for 
selecting individuals to fill administrative posts on 
grounds of either; race or creed. In the present 
stage of constitutional development in India it is 
necessary, I know, to do this for a time, but 
I would plead with you, as with other com- 
munities, to help to hasten the day when all ’such 
liseriminations will be abolished. 

I thank you once more for'your address. 
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His Excellency’s Speech at the Bepgal Legislative 
Council, on 31st March 1922. 

Gentlemen, 

I have read with threat pleasure the extremely 
kind references to Lady Lytton and myself which 
were made by many speakers in this Council two 
days ago, and I thank you from the bottom ot 
my heart for the generous and kindly way in 
which 3’ou have welcomed us on our arrival in 
Calcutta. I have only a few words to address to 
you this afternoon. It is not possible for me to 
make a general review of the session which is 
about to close or to offer any comments upon its 
work. I am informed that it is the longest on 
record and that more work lias been done than in 
any previous session. If that is so, 1 congratulate 
you on having arrived at the end of your strenuous 
labours, as well as on the excellent work which 
you have accomplished. I also desire to express 
to you my thanks lor the financial provision which 
you have made for my Government. The pro- 
posals of the Budget, which they were obliged 
to submit to you, could not have been pleasant 
ones to 3*011. You subjected them to a very 
searching examination and criticism, and finally 
passed three taxation Bills which covered the 
deficit which had been disclosed and made provi- 
sion for the coming year. I greatly' appreciate 
your action in voting these Bills. 
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Beyond this I cannot speak of a session -with 
which, till now, I have had no official connection, 
hut 1 have coino here to prorogue the Council this 
afternoon, because I wanted to take the first 
available opportunity o‘‘ making your acquaint- 
ance and of assuring you of inv desire to 
co-operate with you in the closest possible way 
in every department of Government. I ■ am 
well aware that under the present Constitution 
] occupy a peculiarly difficult position, as I am 
responsible to two different authorities. For all 
the acts of mv Executive Council in reserved 
departments I am still responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament through the Secretary of State, and 
for the acts of my Ministers in transferred depart- 
ments, I am now, with them, responsible solely to 
you. Between you and me neither the Viceroy nor 
the Secretary of State nor the Imperial Parliament 
can intervene in such matters. Now I have 
always been brought up in the belief that no man 
can serve two masters, and suddenly l find myself 
culled upon to do this very thing. It occurs to me, 
therefore, that it can only be done hv making the 
two masters one as far as possible. In other 
words, 1 shall use mv. utmost efforts to secure 
your general approval and co-operation in the 
administration of reserved subjects and to satisfy 
Parliament through the Secretary of State that 
have confidence in mv ^fillisters and in their 
administration. In pursuing this policy I hope 
I may count on your assistance and support. 
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There is*onlv one specific matter arising out of 
the business of this session to which I will refer, 
and I do so because I am called uj)rtu to come to 
a decision upon it myself, and i«t will serve as an 
illustration of what I have just bqen saying. I am 
informed that there arc one or two small items of 
expenditure which the Council had approved 
earlier in the year and which were subsequently 
rejected in the belief that owing to the improved 
political situation they were no longer necessary. 
I am referring to certain proposals for strengthen- 
ing the Calcutta Mounted Police and also to the 
provision of some temporary jail accommodation. 
Now part of the expenditure covered by the vote 
which was rejected had already actually been 
incurred. The money was spent in perfect good 
faith after the Legislative Council had been 
consulted and their approval obtained. I do not 
think that the matter was clearly understood by 
the Council when they were asked to vote for 
a lump sum in the Budget under the head of 
“ Measures to meet the Political situation.” The 
result is that the funds required to pay for 
expenditure which has actually been incurred, 
have been refused by a majority of one in this 
Council and that is the situation which I find on 
my arrival. If no opportunity is available for 
a reconsideration of the matter, I shall have no 
option but to restore these small items under ttye 
powers of Section 72D (2) (a) of the Governnjent 
of India Act ; but equally I did not wish to do 
this without explaining my fiction to you. 
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Whether or not any opportunity will be available 
to you for a reconsideration of the vote I am not 
vet aware. I have not had much time in which 
to take advice on the point. But as this is the 
only occasion I shall have of addressing you on 
the present session, I desired to explain that I could 
not leave the Government without the means of 
fulfilling its obligations. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sympathy 
with the President in the continued illness which 
has kept him absent throughout the session. This 
has involved a very heavy burden of work upon 
the Deputy President, and I feel sure that the 
Council has appreciated the hard work which he 
has done. 

The Council now stands prorogued. 
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Address presented by the European Association, 
on 11th April 1922. 

On behalf of the non-official European com- 
munity, whose interests the European Association 
was founded to represent and protect, and 
especially those who are resident in Calcutta and 
Bengal, we, the Council of the European Associa- 
tion, desire to take this opportunity of welcoming 
you to Calcutta to occupy the high position of 
Governor of Bengal. 

2. This Association represents a varied and 
extensive constituency. Its members are drawn 
from the large European population of the great 
cities, from the planters in the remote districts, 
the mining and working managers, and others 
engaged in the development of India’s industrial 
wealth. Many make India their home and re- 
present several generations of labour here, whilst 
the majority, after spending the greater portion of 
their lives in India, are succeeded by representa- 
tives of their family. In this connection it is 
pleasing to recall that Your Excellency is no ex- 
ception to this rule. It is little more than half 
a century since your illustrious father occupied the 
exalted position of Viceroy during the period 
memorable in the history ot this country by the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 
India. 
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^ 3. This opportunity is taken of setting forth 

the aims of this Association, namely — 

* w 

The maintenance of British rights in India 

by all constitutional means. 

The protection of European minorities 
throughout India from aggression — be it 
racial or otherwise. 

The more practical recognition of kinship 
with the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled com- 
munity and the fostering of a relationship 
of cordiality and co-operation with those 
Indians who arc working constructively 
lor the good of India. 

4-. The members of this Association are deeply 
interested in the welfare of India, and are anxious 
for the political and social development of the 
country on the basis of the orderly evolution of 
the Reform Scheme which is at present under trial, 
for they believe that it is in close co-operation with 
all loyal Indians that the best interests of the 
members of this Association lie. 

5. We are particularlv happv in having this 
early opportunity of meeting Your Excellency, for 
the execution of our duties brings us much into 
touch with your Government, and we are desirous 
of removing, as soon as possible, any misapprehen- 
sion which may have entered your mind, while 
a<|ting as Uis Majesty's Under-Secretary of State 
for *India, as to this Association being hostile to, 
or desirous of retarding, the national aspirations 
of the country towards self-government. 



6. The tfovernment of India and the various 
Provincial Governments recognize this Association 
as one 6f the Public Bodies whose opinions should 
be consulted on measures under consideration, and 
it is our constant endeavour, whilst frankly criti- 
cising the action and policy of the Government, to 
give that assistance which the European com- 
munity can afford to the Government, also to 
promote to the best of our ability the advancement 
of the Indian Emjjire, and foster a spirit of loyalty 
to the Crown. 

7. We trust that Your Excellency’s term of 
office will be a happy one, and that the difficulties 
and misunderstandings which have distracted 
India, in particular during the past two years, will 
be speedily dispelled. 

8. Assuring Your Excellence at all times of 
any assistance the European Association may be 
able to offer. 
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His Excellency* s Reply to the Address from the 

European Association, on 11th April 192 2. 

* 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for the kind words of welcome 
which you have addressed to me. 1 was, of course, 
aware of the existence of your Association before 
I came to India, but I am probably better able to 
appreciate its aims and objects* now that I am 
my 7 self one of the community which you represent 
than I was when in London. It is very natural 
that the British who live in India — some as 
officials, some as soldiers, some as merchants and 
traders — should feel more strongly than they do at 
home the common bond of race and the need for an 
Association which will represent their common 
interests whenever they tire involved. Individuals 
come and go, but the community remains. In so 
far as you represent the needs of that community’ 
as distinct from the individuals who may compose 
it at any particular moment, you have a perma- 
nent, not a transient, interest in the welfare of the 
country. You can, therefore, take a long view and 
you are concerned equally with the Indians in its 
efficient administration and economic prosperity. 
Your interests in this respect being identical, 
co-operation with Indians is not only possible, but 
essential. his fact you recognise in your address 
and. I welcome most heartily the assurance you 
have given me that your Association is neither 
hostile to the national aspirations of the Indian 
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demonstration work on Government farms or as 

r 

instructors in schools designed to teach the sons of* 
cultivators how they may improve their own hold- 
ings. It is here, I think, that we are most deficient 
at present. What is chiefly needed is, I suggest, an 
agricultural institute at Dacca itr close touch with 
the Government farm there, but in this matter we 
shall welcome your suggestions and assistance. 

Having sketched out what appear to me to be the 
main duties and functions of a Government depart- 
ment, let me refer briefly to some of the subjects 
which you propose to discuss. They cover a very 
wide range, and I have no doubt that most of you 
have made a speciality of one branch or another ; 
and yet they are so interdependent that no one 
subject can really be divorced from the rest, each 
must be discussed in its relations to the other 
cognate interests. 

In my tours the claims of the people for agri- 
cultural education, for industrial and technical 
schools, and for agricultural farms have been 
severally urged upon me, and wherever such insti- 
tutions already existed I have made a point of 
visiting them and seeing at first hand the work 
they are doing. We desire to see these institutions 
increased and developed, but as I have pointed out 
progress in such a matter must be conditioned by 
the^ provision of a trained staff. In the meanwhile 
the organization of Agricultural Associations would 
go some way towards securing the desired result; 
as by this means it will be possible to bring the 
cultivators into touch with the scientific work of 
the Agricultural Department, and *by .demonstrating 
the advantages of improved methods to induce them 
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to §dop£ them their own holdings. I have # seen 
'Some of the results of such organizations in Western 
Bengal, and I whs much impressed * witty their 
possibilities. 

1 am interested'to see that two of the resolutions 
recommend to Government* that the commercial 
aspect, of farming should be demonstrated and that 
it should be shown that farming, whether on 
a small or a large scale, can be made to pay. The 
former, I presume, needs no demonstration, as the 
greater part of the population of Bengal depends on 
agriculture for its livelihood ; but it would certainly 
be interesting to see how far large scale farming 
can be made to pay. I believe that experiments 
have already been made in certain parts of the 
Sundarbans and farming forms the basis of various 
schemes for the solution of the unemployment 
problem among the middle classes ; I have no doubt, 
that this conference will be able to give Govern- 
ment useful advice on this subject. 

Another important problem on which your 
advice will be of value is that of improving the 
breed of cattle. I was at Hangpur in March and 
saw the cattle farm there, where important progress 
has been made in evolving the best breed of cow for 
milking purposes, and l imagine that where your 
advice will be most welcome will be in showiug nil 
what lines the results of these* experiments can be 
brought to the knowledge of the farming population. 

I notice that the Co-operative Department have 
tabled one very important resolution, that, namely, 
which recomntenSs the development of speoial 
forms of co-operative societies. *Uhtil quite a few 
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years ago the idea appeared to be pr^alent in India 
that the co-operative principle coaid be or need be 
applied^ only to credit; bat with a greater under- 
standing of the system and the principles under- 
lying it, people have come to realize that if can be 
extended to other activities, such as irrigation, 
weaving, distribution and so on. Prom what 
I myself saw of the work of the irrigation societies^ 
in Bunkura and Birbhum districts I can sympathize 
with your desire to increase the staff of those who 
can advise and direct your efforts, and I have no 
doubt that the resolution on this subject will be 
carried in spite of the fact that the Retrenchment 
Committee recently recommended not an increase, 
but a reduction, in the number of these officials. 

In the Industries Department you have four 
resolutions down for discussion. One of these 
invites Government’s attention to the need of 
assisting minor industries. The Hon’ble Minister 
has under consideration the introduction of a Bill 
to ’effect this object, but one difficulty will be to 
decide which industries require assistance and the 
nature and extent of such assistance, and upon this 
point your suggestions will be welcomed. Another 
resolution emphasizes the importance of research 
as ,,an aid to industrial development. I mentioned 
this matter at the cdnferdnce two years ago, and 
I ‘may repeat that in industries, as in agriculture, 
the first function of a Government Department must 
be to undertake research and experimental work 
and to place the results at the disposal. of the public. 
I understand that the Directory! Industries pro- 
poses the establishment of a Board* for co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts 'of the various scientific departments 
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and for utiffeing to the best advantage* such 
facilities and expert knowledge as are available in 
tie provincg. 

I have touched quite briefly upon some of the 
matters which you will discuss. I have no doubt 
that most of these resolutions will be carried, but 
I trqst that you will do more than merely pass 
resolutions in favour of expenditure by Govern- 
ment. I notice that almost everyone of your 
resolutions would involve very heavy additional 
expenditure, and it would be impossible to give 
effect to them all. I hope, therefore, that in dis- 
cussing these resolutions yon will keep this very 
practical aspect of the question in mind and 
indicate what in your opinion are their relative 
importance, so that they may be taken up in the 
most useful order of priority as and when funds are 
available. 

With these words, I declare the conference open 
and surrender the Chair to . the Hon’ble Minister, 
1 wish you all success in your deliberations. 
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Him Exoollonoy’s Spoooh mt th o Omioutt* 
University Convocation , on ‘ 8th July 
1028 . 

Ladies and Gentlemen,* 

It is customary at this our annual Convocation 
for the Vice-Chancellor to review the work of the 
preceding academic year and to report on the 
progress of the University during that period. This 
year that programme must unhappily be modified. 
Your Vice-Chancellor, owing to ill-health, cannot 
be with us to-day and though I have been able to 
perform the duty of administering the degrees 
which he has been accustomed to undertake in the 
past, yet I cannot hope, and for various reasons 
shall not attempt, to replace him in other respects 
and to give that resume of the University’s achieve- 
ments during the year to which Vice-Chancellors 
have in past years accustomed us. But there is 
one feature of the customary Vice-Chancellor’s 
speech which 1 cannot and must not pass by — 
I must preface my remarks by a reference to those 
colleagues and fellow- workers whom death 'has 
taken from our midst during the past year. This 
year in particular the sense of loss is necessarily 
uppermost in our minds — to the exclusion almost of 
every other consideration. 

Sir .^sutosli Chandhuri was a member of the 
Sopate of the University for many years in the 
‘first decade of the century and recently after a long 
absence from that body resumed liis Connection,, in 
1921. He was one* of those many prominent men 
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Vhom Presidency College has given to the public 
#1 if?? of* Bengal. Though Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 
mgde his mark more as a lawyer and a politician, 
lie was a bdld thinker and originator in matters 
educational whom our University can ill afford 
to lose, and his cfeath lias left us the poorer. 

The next loss to which I must refer is one 
whicl/ is shared both by the Government and the 
University. Dr. Theodore Oliver Douglas Dunn 
was a scholar whose literary abilities had been 
recently recognized by his own University of 
Glasgow and whose administrative capacity had 
but one short month before his tragic death been 
recognized by the Government of Bengal in his 
appointment to the highest educational post within 
its disposal. His death at a time when both the 
University and the Government of Bengal need all 
the trained educational knowledge and ability at 
their disposal to aid them in their common task of 
securing the future of the University was a real 
loss to the province in general and to the 
University in particular. 

By the death of these two men many of us have 
lost personal friends whom we shall not easily 
forget, but their places will be taken by others and 
their work will be carried on. There is one lpss. 
however — the most recent— •which dominates our 
minds to-day, one place in the University lMt, 
vacant by death which no one # else can ever fill — 
the work of one man terminated which w> other 
single man can carry on. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
five times Vice-Chancellor, he who to the student 
and the general fmblic represen ted-*-nay, was — £lie 
University, is no longer with ua> and these walls. 
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which* have so often echoed to his, eloquent Con- 
vocation speeches, will never h^ar again Tiiis * 
resounding and masterful voice. His death fcas 
created- a feeling akin to consternation for it is 
not merely an important piece of the structure of 
the University which has fallen out, it is as if the 
whole structure itself had collapsed. 

t 

I shall not attempt to perform again that duty 
which the Senate of the University carried out 
under my presidency in June last on behalf of 
the whole body of the University and its students. 
On that occasion I paid my personal tribute to 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and the Senate placed on 
record in dignified and fitting language its deep 
appreciation of his devoted work for this Uni- 
versity. That tribute is doubtless well known to 
yon since it was reported very fully in the Press. 
Less well known to you, perhaps, is the tribute 
which his colleagues in the Syndicate paid to him. 
It sums up what those who worked with him week 
by week on the administrative body of the 
University thought of their leader. It was a finely 
expressed tribute, worthy of Sir Asutosh, and 
I should like to quote it as nothing can better 
express the admiration which his colleagues felt 
for, him and the dismay with which they contem- 
plate the future without 'him. 

“ We, the members of the Syndicate, ip 
a special meeting convened for the 
f purpose, place on record an expression of 
our profound grief at the death of our 
revered colleague. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
As Vi c£- Chancellor or as an advisory 
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member of the Syndicate, be had* been 
intimately associated with its work since 
3889. For 35 years he placed his outstand- 
ing^ intellectual powers and his unrivalled 
energy ungrudgingly at the service of his 
colleagues, thereby enabling them to carry 
out a task which year by year became 
more difficult, laborious and exacting. 
The remarkable developments in the 
work of the University during the last two 
decades, which it was our privilege as the 
representatives of the Senate to direct, 
were largely the product not only of his 
constructive genius, but of the selfless, 
incessant and devoted toil, which he 
brought to his task as a member of our 
body. The personal and private sorrow 
which we each individually feel at the 
loss of our distinguished colleague is 
intensified by our keen sense of the 
irreparable injury to our work which will 
be caused by the absence of his indefatig- 
able energy, his directive skill and his 
unique knowledge and experience. In 
paying our sorrowful tribute of respect to 
the friend, colleague and leader whom 
we have lost, and in placing on recorcf our 
profound acfmiration for the services 
rendered to the cause # of education by the' 
work which he accomplished as a member 
of our body, we express the hope »that the 
memory of his devoted labours nfay. 
inspire those of ns who remain and those 
who* fallow us, to imTtate his gyreat 
example, and dedicate* all the powers 
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which they possess to the service of tbeii* 
University and to the achievement bf tftafc, 
object for which he lived, the advange- 
• ment of learning amongst the people of 
his motherland.” 

These words, I feel sure, exprfess the seir.iments 
of the whole of Bengal a‘nd I can say nothing which 
would add to their eloquence or their sincerity. 

I must next express my deep regret that our 
Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupeudra Nath 
Basu, is unable to be present at this Convocation. 
I wish also to express my personal indebtedness 
to him for the courage, public spirit and unselfish 
disregard of his own comfort which induced him 
and at a time when he was burdened with domestic 
sorrows and handicapped by indifferent health to 
take on the arduous duties of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor instead of enjoying that peace and 
comfort in retirement to which his age and his 
long record of public service entitled him. He 
assumed the office at a particularly difficult moment 
and in the 15 months that he has held it he has 
by his tact and wisdom won the affectionate regard 
of all his colleagues. We all deplore his absence 
to-day. Had his health permitted him to be present 
I feel sure he would have indicaled to us, in the 
clearest possible language, his views on the needs of 
our University and the measures necessary to secure 
for it a future at once dignified, free from financial 
worry, and beneficial to the cultural and political 
lijfe of Bengal. In his absence I do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the many problems, 
financial, eduoational and administrative, which 
are facing the . University. The future is 'not 
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vejjy cl§ar and^n the absence of a controlling band 
Is likely to become yet more obscure. But I can 
anti must make one statement, specific and un- 
equivocal. In both the capacities in which I have 
relations with you, whether as your Chancellor or 
as Governor of the province? I have one desire and 
one desire only — to assist you to extricate your- 
selves trom your difficulties as soon as possible, to 
establish and maintain friendly relations between 
the University and the Government, and to broad- 
base your financial stability on the foundation of 
a reciprocal understanding which shall have its 
roots in mutual trust and be free from any suspicion 
of restraint or domination. As regards the deficit 

. V 

disclosed in your last budget, we are pledged to its 
liquidation. That pledge we shall honour in due 
course and the only reason why no provision for 
this purpose has yet been made in this year’s 
budget is because we are still awaiting that detailed 
statement of your liabilities for which we have asked 
to enable us to determine the exact amount of the 
assistance you require. Do not let any one suggest 
that the Government of Bengal cannot afford to 
support, its Universities or that it has any wish to 
curtail their academic freedom as the price of its 
assistance. There is no foundation for either 
suggestion. With good will and mutual confidence 
let us unite in the common task of ensuring the 
future of Calcutta University boA as an examining 
body, and as a home of advanced learning and 
research. 

• 

In the latter capacity the Univei’sity has in the 
last year received a valuable recognition. Let me 
take this opportunity of congratulating you on the 
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Fellowship q£ the Royal Society which has addeh 
lustre to the name, of Professor Raman and incident-* 
tally to th£*t of the University. I recognize with 
pleasure and admiration the larjfe volume of 
research work which the Post-Graduate Department 
is in its various departments constantly publishing. 
For the moment, however, I feel that the main 
work to be done in connection with the research 
.and advanced teaching of the University is consoli- 
dation. We must make sure of our gains with 
a view to further advance later on. Its financial 
basis is unsound. We must stablise it. I have 
already made the suggestion that the truest 
memorial to Sir Asntosh Mookerjee’s name — the one 
which he would most have preferred — Would be 
an endowment raised for this department as 
a tribute to his memory. In this task Government 
will not shirk its share. But I think that in the 
uncertain problems of the future 8ir Asntosh would 
have preferred to see his beloved University Post- 
Graduate Department placed as far beyond the 
reach of Government’s influence as possible by 
being independently endowed. On this point 
Bengal will in due course indicate its wishes 
by the response which it makes to any appeal 
the Senate’s Committee may issue. If the Poat- 
GVaduate Department becomes firmly established 
apd endowed, as I hope it soot! may, then it will 
be easier for us to ^concentrate oar attention upon 
those problems of the University which centre 
round* the colleges. The University’s advanced 
work is as it were the flower and fruit which grows 

on the topmost branches of the free* Bat we must 
1 1 
hot neglect the ^condition of the trunk and the 
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root. Let us beware lest we seek to grow fruit on 
tree whose trunk id barked aiid whose roots are 
dry* You may water the topmost branches as 
much as you like, but in that case nothing will 
grow. $o X would make to you all the double 
appeal. Let us co-operate in consolidating the 
position gained for advanced studies by the 
University under the guidance of Sir Asutosh, and 
let us remember that an essential corollary of that 
work of consolidation must be a careful examination 
and strengthen ing of the supports on which that 
advanced position is based. In that great task 
money will also be required and Government Will 
do its share ; bnt money alone will not be sufficient. 
If we are to succeed we must put aside all other 
considerations than that of the welfare of the 
students for Whom we are responsible, and with 
single minds and united efforts resolve to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the best which it 
is in our power to give them. 

' To those students let me now sav a few words 
of congratulation and encouragement. To-day the 
University formally sets its seal on the work which 
last, year it accomplished on behalf of the hundreds 
of yoii'rig men and women who have to-day received 
their certificates, and of those other hundreds 
who are unable to be present *to receive them. At 
Oxford ' and Cambridge we should say that tbe 
University sends them forth to sdrve God in Church 
and State, and certifies them to be fit fo^ such 
service. For some of yon, I trust, there is in storti 
a brilliant career leading to high opportunities of 
servi§e to your coofitry. For others, there will bj?, 
perhaps, but a humble niche and a limited sphere of 
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work. I am aware that in present conditions tlic* 
minds of most of you must be dominated by the feat* 
that in the crowded state of the market to-day you 
may fail to secure scope for your energies commen- 
surate with your abilities. 1 congratulate fr you on 
your success and I sympathize With your anxieties. 
But to all of you I wodld say, whatever your future 
may be, whether you are destined to be great or 
humble, remember that you begin life in debt, anti * 
that it is your duty no less than your privilege to 
repay that debt. That is, perhaps, a new and start- 
ling thought to you. I am not referring to the 
state of your purses nor to your bauking accounts. 
I am not referring either to the latest budget of the 
University ! What 1 mean is this. For some 15 or 
20 years your country has, through various agencies — 
the school, the college, the University — spent on the 
task of educating you to an advanced "standard 
money which it badly needs for primary education 
and other work among the masses of the country. 
You received your education under the auspices of 
this University at monthly fees varying in amount, 
but in all cases low owing to the fact that the 
community has, either through public or private 
agencies, contributed towards keeping down the 
cost. Was it worth it? Has the community or the 
State made a good or a bad bargain in turning you 
into graduates with money which might have 
helped to maintain a primary school and s pread 
literacy in the villages ? It is for you in the years 
to come to provide the answer to that question. 
*Are you going to pay back in unpaid social service 
the debt wjiich you have contracted to your 
dountry ? Bengal is crying out for men who can 



sejve her in ^various ways. For instance,' us one 
#wko leaves this hall to-day ought to rest content 
if#when he takes up his future work, he finds that 
the area in winch he lives is insufficiently provided 
with Hither the necessities of life or those minor 
comforts by which the standard of living among 
the masses may be raised. 

If you do nothing else you will at least each one 
of you contribute to the formation of the public 
opinion in the centre in which you live. Your 
education has taughi you, it is to be hoped, to 
think for yourselves, and not to be led away by 
every wind of political or social emotion. By 
passing on to other less fortunate than yourselves 
in places remote from the culture available in 
a University, that wider outlook which the Uni- 
versity should have given you, if it has not failed 
in its duty towards you, you can repay some of that 
debt which you have contracted by your years of 
study in the colleges affiliated to this University. 

*1 see before me many young men and women 
who are on the threshold of life and whom it has 
been my pleasant privilege to crown to-dav with 
the rewards of their years of study. The thought 
uppermost in my mind is bow vast are the oppor- 
tunities lor service which await them in £his 
country — above all how .great are the opportunities 
that await the women graduates for they can carry 
the fruits of their education intta homes which can 
be reached in no other way. So long as t^e light 
from the lamp of learning is stopped by the purdctfi 
and does not penetrate to those who shelter behind 
its veil the task* of educating a nation cannot ^be 
said* to have even begun. This vision of the benefits 
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which yon can confer upon yonr countrymen py 
the gifts of learning that you have acquired, fills*** 
my mind and suggests the .message which l leave 
with yhu to-day. I do not presume* to offer you 
advice. Advice, as I have said elsewhere, is easy 
to give and easy to forget. I do but remind yon 
that the hall-mark of the University which you are 
receiving to-day carries with it duties and respon- 
sibilities as well as privileges — responsibilities 
which you cannot escape, duties which you cannot 
ignore without being branded with that kind of 
dishonour which attaches to the man who can, but 
does not pay his lawful debts. Never in the world’s 
history was a country in such need of honest 
unselfish workers — social, medical, educational, 
political — as is Bengal to-day. In the hope and in 
the belief that you will do yonr share, I wish you 
all godspeed in the life that lies before you. 

And to the Administrators, Professors and Lec- 
turers of the University and its affiliated colleges, 

I would say : Are you doing your duty by these 
young men and women whom you annually certify 
to have passed the tests which you impose upon 
them? These young people are going out, as their 
predecessors have gone before them, to li vfe in 
various parts of Bengal, and to be wherever they 
may be found living, examples of what Calcutta 
University does for its students. Have you merely 
sharpened their memories and filled their minds 
with the ideas of other thinkers or are you sending 
them out sound thinkers themselves competent to 
assist in the formation of wise views of life and 
conduct in the area to which tlftey*go? Are they 
w£ll equipped ^riljji an outlook which will enable 
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’In whatever surroundings it may please God to 
pljfcje them ? Have you let them meet each other 
for the first and only time in the examination hall 
or hava you so mingled them together in all the 
activities of their University that caste and creed 
present no barrier to social, intellectual and 
politick! friendship? Have you interested them 
in life and equipped them with a high conception 
of the meaning of intellectual enjoyment ? Have you 
taught them so to understand the past that thay can 
walk confidently among the problems of the present 
and march boldly towards the future? Have you 
taught them to co-operate with their fellows for 
the general good or merely to quarrel with them? 
Have you sent them forth with straight backs, 
confident self-reliance and clear vision ? In short, 
have you prepared them for life or only for the 
desk ? 

I ask these questions, but I do not answer them. 
It is for you, their leaders and teachers, to examine 
yourselves, frequently and carefully, asking your- 
selves these very necessary questions, and if an 
honest answer has to admit defects in the prepara- 
tion for life which you have been able to give to 
those entrusted to your care, I would urge you to set 
yourselves conscientiously add fearlessly 1 to work 
to remove these defects. As mag does not live by 
bread alone, so too a University should not live by 
learning alone, but by every activity affectftig the 
training of tin* human mind and spirit which cafi 
be done in its name. Annually we certify that 
a young man knows so much History or Physics 
or Mathematics or Economics. ^L’liat is a written 
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certificate referring only to written*, work. Butrin 
the ideal University that which is unwritten is as* 
important as that which is written. Let us# so 
watch burselves, let us so meticulousfy review and 
improve our work, let us so constantly ainv at the 
highest ideal of University life that the written 
certificate should carry with it an unwritten one 
which the world will accept and honour: and if we 
do not fail in our duty, that unwritten parchment ' 
should testify that throughout the period of his 
connection with the University the student has 
been in contact with agencies and influences 
designed to train to their highest possible capacity 
his spiritual, intellectual, physical and moral 
qualities. Then will you be able to say and the 
outside world will agree with you that if your 
student has failed to become a good comrade, 
a rational level-headed thinker, a healthy and 
methodical worker and a good citizen, the fault 
lies in the man himself and 'not in the system 
which produced him. When you can conscien- 
tiously assert that of your failures then you may 
claim to have fulfilled your mission and to be 
satisfied with your University. Till then I claim 
your co-operation in the task which lies before us 
and your vigilant unremitting attention to any 
shortcomings which judged by such a standard 
you may find in the system which you administer. 
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tUm Exoollynoy 0 s Spoooh at tha Vlgllanoo 
Aaaoaiatton Mooting, on 7th July 1924. 

My Lord Bishop, Ladies /nd Gentlemen, 

There are several distinguished and eloquent 
speakers who will address you this evening and 
I shall not, therefore, occupy your time with more 
than a very few woi’ds from the chair. In what 
I have to say I have but two objects, the first is to 
explain to you the object of this meeting, and the 
second is to associate myself with the appeal for 
funds which will be addressed to you by the 
subsequent speakers. 

This meeting has been called in order to make 
known to yon a condition of affairs in this great 
city of Calcutta in which we all live which is 
probably not known to many and which, if it were 
known to all, would not be tolerated for a year. 
The actual facts are set out in the special appeal, 
copies of which will be found in your places. You 
will see from that appeal that from 1,600 to 2,000 
girls — children I might say — of from 9 to 13 years of 
age, are being kept in Calcutta for immoral pur- 
poses. Two thousand miserable little slaves Sold 
helplessly, unwillingly? unknowingly to a life of 
degradation and misery. Ngw the first thing 
I have to ask you is, did you know that ? Probably 
not, I cannot believe that any decent, 'honest, 
chivalrous, kind-hearted man or woman could kn<ftv 
that appalling fact and be indifferent to it? My 
next question fa now that you do know it, will you 
help to put an end to such a condition ? I cannot 
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conceive that any of you will say no ” — Jjecagse 
that would be making yourselves responsible for it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know what sort 
of fairy stories, legends or ballads Indian children 
are told, but in my country we were fold as 
children tales of knigli/s who slew fierce dragons 
and rescued lovely maidens, we were told of 
witches and demons and wicked people who perse- 
cuted the ignorant, the feeble and the helpless, and 
of brave heroes who came to the rescue and 
snatched their victims from the clutches of these 
workers of evil. I have no doubt that you have in 
India legends of the same kind and that by means 
of them you seek to inspire in your children 
a feeling of chivalry, of sympathy with the weak 
and the suffering, of hatred for oppression. Could 
you go home from this meeting and say to your 
children or your grand-children — I have been told 
to-night a story of oppression that is taking place 
in this very city of Calcutta at this very moment 
and I took the side of the oppressor. I have been 
told of a hideous evil by some good people who 
wanted to remove it and I sided with the evil 
rather than with the good. I was shown a dragon 
that vvas devouring 2,000 young Indian girls every 
year and I was offered a sword with which I could 
kill it, but I threw away the sword and I left the 
dragon to continue his feast ? No, ladies and 
gentlemen, you coufd not do that. Now that you 
kttoW the facts which are being revealed to you 
to-night you cannot refuse to help ojr you would 
' never be able to look a child in the face again. 
What you will probably say is — I should like to help, 
but I do not know how to. Well, that is what this 
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meeting has bfeen called to show you. The p'apers 
'in your seats and the speeches you will hear will 
tefl you not.only what the evil is, but also how 
with you* help it can be removed. 

In the first place, the facts I have just mentioned 
are no new discovery — they have been known for 
many ^ years and several stalwart and chivalrous 
champions have been preparing their plans to 
provide a remedy. Until last year the law itself 
was found defective, but the Calcutta suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act, which was passed last year, has 
remedied that defect and lias conferred upon the 
police the necessary powers of removing these 
unfortunate minor girls from their surroundings. 
The police are willing, the law allows, “then what 
more,” you may ask, “is required”? The answer 
is there is no home to which these girls can be 
taken, in which they can be lodged, until such time 
as situations, employment or permanent homes can 
be found for them. This then is the task that the 
Calcutta Vigilance Association — an admirable body 
too little supported, I fear, as yet, have set them- 
selves — the provision of a Rescue Home — and 
towards the carrying -out of which they earnestly 
solicit the help of all public-minded citizens of 
Calcutta. To make the Act operative and sup ply* the 
necessary clearing houfte, if is estimated that one 
lakh 'of rupees will be required. Those who ^ill 
follow me will supply you with further particulars 
and add weight to the appeal. 

I have now fulfilled my first object which ^as, 
to explain the purpose of the meeting. My second, 

I said, was to associate myself with fbe appeal. Cut 
is that necessary after what I. liaVe already said ? 
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Can any one doubt where my sympathy would-be 

in such a movement ? Ladies and gentlemen, I have ’ 

children of my own, children who are very dea* to 

me, and the thought that one of thefo might have 

been kidnapped and sold into the hideous slavery 

which is now the fate of these 2,000 young girls 

#*■ 

makes me shiver with horror : not only that — it 
makes me burn with indignation and wild with 
impatience to come to the rescue without 
a moment’s delay. 

I have only one more word to say, that is to 
express to you Lady Lytton’s great regret that she 
has been prevented by the slight, and I hope 
temporary, illness of our daughter from attending 
this meeting. She is in sympathy heart and soul 
with its object. If it were possible she would feel 
even more impatient than I do to supply the 
remedy and she has asked me to assure Mrs. Stanley 
and her fellow- workers that they may count on her 
at all times to do whatever lies in her power to 
help 4hem. 

Ladies and gentlemen, once more I put before 
you the alternatives between which you are invited 
to choose. On the one hand this monstrous soul- 
devouring dragon, on the other, its 2,000 helpless 

little victims, and those who have constituted them- 

1 

selves their champions. You cannot hesitate for 
a moment. Let there be no delay. Let this single 
meeting decide the 1 issue. 
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lAs ExoaUonoy's Spoooh at tha Sharif 1* a 
Masting of oondolonoo on daath of 
SIP Asutosh Mookerjoa, on 11th July 

1924 . 

Gentlemen, 

This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta has been 
summoned to enable them to record their sorrow 
at the loss which they have suffered in the death 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, a man of outstanding 
ability who had distinguished himself in many 
branches of public life and who at the time of 
his death was the most outstanding personality 
in Bengal. 

I have already on two previous occasions paid 
my tribute to Sir Asutosh’s work in connection 
with Calcutta University and I have also expressed 
my own opinion as to the most fitting memorial to 
his memory. I need not, therefore, repeat here what 
I have already said elsewhere on those subjects. 
But^ besides being a great Vice-Chancellor and the 
creator of the teaching branch of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was distinguished 
in many other ways, and It is of some of these 
that I wish to speak on this occasion. 

If evidence were needed of his outstanding 
abilities, the tremendous vigour and versatility^ of 
his mind and of the great respect in which he was* 
held, it could bft found in the numerous meetings 
of condolence which have bee* held all over .the 
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country by countless societies and bodies of mapy 
of which he was an active member or patron. ' 
Those societies and bodies dwelt mainly upon the 
aspects *of their great leader and inspirer witli 
which they were primarily concerned. To-day 
we are concerned with them all, and there are 
speakers on this platform who knew him in 
different capacities and who can testify to his 
ability on all of them. 

As he was such a conspicuous figure in public 
life, we are apt to forget that his scholastic attain- 
ments were very considerable and he had a most 
distinguished University career. 1 need not recite 
the various academic distinctions which lie gained 
in whatever subject he took up — Mathematics, 
Science or Law; he began his career as a Mathema- 
tician and, in spite of his other absorbing cares, he 
maintained to the last his special interest in this 
subject in which he was pre-eminent. If he was 
a scholar in the restricted sense of the word, far 
more was he a scholar in the wider deeptft* sense — a 
lover of knowledge and research. As “Advance- 
ment of Learning” was the motto of his University, 
so was it his own watchword, it was his guiding 
star through life, whatever contributed to the 
sunf of man’s knowledge — -to the advancement of 
learning — was to him good and so it was that he 
confined himself to no one subject, no narrow 
school of thought, but insisted oil the necessity 
of making contact with intellectual progress 
‘throughout the world. Thus it was, too, that he 
associated himself so actively ahd 'so intimatelV 

t 

with learhed societies which had, for their object 
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lh§ promotion ^of knowledge ; his connection «with 
*#them was not merely a paper one, bat he took 
a dceen and personal interest in their affairs and 
management, and identified himself absolutely with 
their objects. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he was 
a member for 38 years and four times President, 
and various Sanskrit congresses and conferences in 
the conduct of which he took a leading part. 

His abilities as a lawyer soon brought him to 
the front rank of that profession. He was appointed 
a Judge of the High Court at the age of 43 and he 
occupied this post for 20 years ; here also, as in 
his other activities, he established a reputatiou for 
brilliance and profound learning. 

In spite of the manifold calls upon his time 
which his varied interest iuvolved, he still 
found the leisure and the will to participate in 
politics before his promotion to the High Court 
Bench and he was a member of the Bengal or 
Indian Legislative Council for six years. Had he 
been spared he would no doubt have resumed his 
activities in this direction after his retirement from 
the I^ench. If he had done so, he would soon have 
attained a commanding position, for he was marked 
out for leadership in arty sphere. 

Gentlemen, much could be *sa id in appreciation 
of Sir Abu tosh in all these capacities, but his great 
qualities, his great personality, his independent 
of character are so well known to all that it is 
unnecessary for to dwell on therft longer. TJJie 
other speakers who follow will, •! 'have no doubt, 
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emphasize the different aspects of his character, and 
the resolutions which are to be proposed Will give • 
expression to the feeling of respect and admiration 
in which Calcutta held him. In conclusion, I will 
only say how glad I am, as the Governor^ of the 
province, to have an opportunity of associating 
myself with his i'ellbw-countrymen in paying 
tribute to his memory. 
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HI* Exoollanoy'* Ad dr*** to thm Roolplont* 
of Sanads ot tho Durbar at Daooa, on 
4 At August- 1024. 

b 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhubi Bahadub, 

It lias never before been my pleasant privilege 
to deliver the sannd of a title to anyone who has 
been so closely associated with me in the actual 
work of administration as you have been, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity in the presence of 
your peers and fellow-countrymen of thanking 
you publicly for the loyal help which you gave to 
me personally and of paying a tribute to the service 
which you rendered to your country at a most 
important epoch in its history. 

You have long been an outstanding figure in the 
public life of Bengal and your community has 
always regarded you as one of their most trusted 
leaders. It was in the fitness of things, therefore, 
that you should have been appointed the first 
Muhammadan Minister of Bengal. In this capacity 
yon* strive zealously and conscientiously to pro- 
mote the interests of the departments committed 
to your charge. You ,faced, without fear or dis- 
couragement, the abuse and opposition of those who 
insist that the new constitution has conferred no 
benefits upon India, and the success with which 
you carried out your duties was recognized at Jihe 
last election by those whom you represent and has* 
increased the confidence with which you are 

• f 

regarded by the Muhaminadau$ of Bengal. 
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As, my colleague for nearly two ^ears you gaye' 
me very valuable assistance. I can testify that in ' 
our intercourse you never surrendered your incte- 
pehdeiice tior sWerVed Ttodi wdiat yod Considered to 
be yoUr duty. Whilst seeking to protnote the 
interests of your own coin muni ty you Were always 
fair to the claims of other communities. You were 
prompted, I am couvinced, by an honest desire to 
promote your country’s good, and you pursued your 
own convictions without fear or partiality. I trust 
that in an unofficial capacity yon will not desert 
the causes which you so manfully and successfully 
defended in office. 

I congratulate you on the title which has now 
been added to your previous distinctions, and 
I hope that you may long be spared to enjoy it and 
to give to your countrymen the benefit of your wise 
counsel and ripe experience. 

Raja Janaki Nath Ray, 

You belong to the Bhagyakul family which has 
become a household word throughout Bengal for 
charity and public generosity. 

You received the title of Rai Bahadnr in f913, 
and your public activities and your generosity 
since then have justly, earned for you the title of 
Raja which has now been conferred upon you as 
a personal distinction. During the great war you 
took an active part in war work to which you con- 
tributed Rs. 30,000, besides investing largely in 
‘War Loans. You further contributed Rs. 50,000 
towards the improvement of the Milford Hospital 
here in Dacca ,aijd subscribed liberally to the 
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‘Cyclone Relief Fund. The people of this district 
• especially have reason to be grateful to you and 
y#ur family for your public spirit, and the appre> 
ciation of Government is shown by the title which 
is now bestowed, upon you. 

While Bengal mourns the loss of your brother, 
Raja Srinath Bay, it rejoices in the honour done to 
you, and is confident that you will carry on the 
high traditions of your family. 

May you Jive long to enjoy your nev^ title and 
to benefit your fellow-countrymen whom you have 
served so well. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Krishna Char an 
Tabkalankar, 

Your commentaries in Sanskrit on the Smritis 
of Raghunandan are unsurpassed for their erudi- 
tion and lucidity, for the amouut of rare and 
valuable information which they contain, and for 
the purity of style in which they are composed. 
You are regarded as a leading authority in Eastern 
Bengal on Hindu Law and rituals and you have 
taught, and are teaching, pupils in this subject free 
of charge. Over 30 years ago you obtained the 
title* of Tarkalnnkar at the hands of Pandits of 
Nadia and yon have won your present distinction 
by your special proficiehcy fn the subject and by 
the original research work you have done. I con- 
gratulate you on this recognition of your services 
to literature and learning. 

Rai Bahadurs, 

gi ve» me'grlat pleasure to deliver to you Jthe 
sanads of the titles which ha«re* been conferred 
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upon.you in recognition of yonr services to yo*ur 
coantry. 

Rai Nalini Nath Banarji Bahadurs 

In addition to your responsible duties as 
Government Pleader, you have done magnificent 
work as Honorary Secretary of the Chandpur 
Co-operative Bank and Honorary Organizer of 
Co-operative Societies in that subdivision. You 
have consistently exerted your influence for the 
real good of your fellow-countrymen and have 
combated successfully the forces of disorder. 

Rai Shiv Char an Das Mehta Bahadur, 

Your good service and ability secured for you 
rapid promotion in the Police and have now won 
for you your present title. You have done much to 
improve the efficiency and discipline of the force 
which you have commanded and you have always 
shown yourself a most capable officer. 

Rai Hira Lal Maulik Bahadur, 

t 

You are always foremost in all good work in 
Madaripur, where you have shown your public 
spirit and generosity in many directions. " As 
Chairman of the Madaripur Local Board, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality and as Member of 
the Faridpur District Board, you have devoted 
yourself to the public good and you have done your 
best to combat the effects of non-co-operation in 
v^ur subdivision. That you have Received the 
title of Rai Bahadur only 18 months after that of 
Rai Sahib is an indication of tflfe 'value of your 
recent services.. 
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Raj Ganksh Chandra Das Gupta Bahadur, . 

For tbe past 20 years you have been Govern- 

mdht Pleader of Bakarganj, a post which has 

involved onerous and responsible duties. You 

have served Government faithfully and with credit 

and have shown yourself % very capable adviser 

on legal matters. 

• * 

Rai Bahadurs, 

I congratulate you on the honours which have 
been conferred upon you and trust that you may 
live long to enjoy them. 
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Him Exooiionoy '« Spmmoh mi thm PmiioV 

Pmmmdm, Omoom, on Bih Augifmt 192*1 

Officers and men of the Bengal Police- Force, 

t 

Once again I am privileged to distribute police 
medals and rewards to those officers and fhen who 
have done exceptionally good work and thus won 
this public recognition of their services. I welcome 
these occasions because they serve to remind the 
general public of the debt of gratitude which they 
owe to the police and because they afford me an 
opportunity of reviewing the work of the year and 
expressing the views of Government upon it. It is 
a pleasing feature of these parades that rewards are 
presented at the same-time to members of the public 
Who have given valuable assistance to the police. 
The inclusion of such an item in to-day’s pro- 
gramme serves once again to emphasize the fact that 
the police are the servants of the community and 
not merely the servants of the Government, that 
without the co-operation of the public they could 
not do their work efficiently, but that with the 
co-operation of those who respect the law they can 
protect society against injury from the Jkwless. 
T^he police should be the protectors of the poor, the 
helpless and the innocent*; they should inspire fear 
i-n none but law-breakers and disturbers of the 
peace. They mu&t show patience towards ignor- 
ance, ,and coolness amidst excitement. They must 
t meet deliberate defiance of authority with firmness 
but exercise unlimited tolerance of errors that arc 
committed through inadvertancS. Ou their CQurage 
their honesty; tfieir good manners, rest the whole 
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foundations ofjfurganizetl society. ,If they fail iu 
'fljeir duty they are nfM^lrie rely false to the Govern- 
ment that eUijjloys thcfi^ but they betray tlie.public 
that has trusted them! I can never address the 
mombeft of the police force without reminding 
them of the immensity of, their responsibilities. 
They are more important than any other servants 
of the'S^te. They are the pillars of society, the 
guardians of the peace, the prefects of the people! 
A contented police is the best guarantee of the 
security of Government, a trusted police is the best 
test of the unity of a people. But one thing must 
always be remembered, the police of every country' 
are what the people make them. They cannot 
possess the qualities which I have described as 
essential unless the public attribute those qualities 
to them, support and trust those who possess them 
and help the Government to eradicate those who 
are deficient in them. If the police in England are. 
perhaps, the most efficient in the world, it is 
because the English people have made them so ; it 
is because the people themselves value discipline 
and respect authority. If the burly metropolitan 
constable in his blue uniform is universally 
regarded as a friendly protector and as an 
inexhaustible mine of information, it is because 
every law-abiding citizen fram the little child who 
has to be steered through the traffic to the owner of 
millions trusts him implicitly* with his life and 
property, and accepts his authority jvithout 
questioii. If, .in India, the police are sometimes lqgs 
efficient, less incorruptible, less patient, it is because 
the public havb fess regard for discipline, becs^jise 
they fear rather than ^respect Authority, because 
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they do not regard the police as t^ieir own natural 
protectors, because they have less scruples in offe** 
ing them inducements to fail in their duty and Hess 
courage in resisting blackmail or * oppression at 
their hands — because they cover their police with 
abuse, grudge them their barely adequate wag^s, 
and compel them to live in worse quarters than the 
criminals whom it is their duty to pursue. I am 
glad to notice, however, that every year these* 
things show a tendency to get better; the standard 
both of discipline and of honesty in the police, is 
rising, the co-operation of the public is increasing, 
and the relationship, therefore, between the people 
and the police is slowly improving. 

Ope very healthy sign is the growth of local 
defence parties in which educated citizens volunteer 
to assist the police in protecting their own districts 
from crime. It has been my pleasant duty during 
the last year to inspect some of these and to con- 
gratulate their members on good work accom- 
plished. Much’ can he done hy Union Boards and 
by local gentlemen of standing in this way as well 
as in improving the morale and standard of the 
village chaukidars. It stands to reason that the 
local residents are best acquainted with tlte con- 
ditions^ their own locality and know who are the 
bad or suspicions characters. If they will take the 
police into their confidence, then the police will be 
able the more efficiently to carry out their duties of 
protecting property and detecting crime. The 
^more efficient the village police are, the less need is 
there for the services of the regular police. 

I do noUsuggest for a mofhent that the^police 
should be immt^ie from criticism, but I do ask that 
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the •criticism rfiould be discriminating, thaf it 
should be directed against individuals who have 
failecl in theiit duty and not against the force as 
a whole. That there are many failures is un- 
fortunately shown, by the statistics of judicial 
punishments, convictions atfd dismissals that are 
published every year, though I am glad to note 
that these are still on the decline. Departmental 
punishments have, on the other hand, increased, 
showing that the authorities exact a high standard 
and are determined to maintain it. The Govern- 
ment will be grateful to the public for any help 
wilich will enable them to suppress abuses, 
eradicate corruption, dishonesty or oppression, and 
purge the force of those who are unworthy to 
belong to it. But they will, at the same time, do ail 
in their power to save the good name of the force 
and protect it against an unscrupulous campaign of 
falsehood and defamation. The thing that has 
distressed me more than anything else since I came 
to India is to find that mere hatred of authority can 
drive Indian men to induce Indian women to invent 
offences against their own honour merely to bring 
discredit upon Indian policemen. 

It is not, I think, realized to what extent, 
retrenchment lias been carried out in the Polite 
Department and how greatly* the department is 
handicapped at this moment in consequence. There 
seems to be a general impression that Government 
obtained fresh taxation from the Legislative 
Council in 1922 on the strength of promises that 
the proceeds should be spent upon the Transferred 
Departments atuf that the new revenue has instead 
been spent upon increasing the p<flice — the “spoilt 
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child” of Government and providing them ^illi 
“ palatial residences.” The actual facts * are the 
exact opposite. The extra revenue, which we hoped 
to derive from the new taxes, has notf been diverted 
from the objects for which it was intended; — it was 
never in fact received owing to the general trade 
depression from whiefi Bengal suffered in common 
with the rest of the world. The Police Department 
far from being pampered has been more severely* 
retrenched than any other. The training college 
has been diminished, the detective school has been 
closed and the river police have been reduced. On 
the top of former retrenchments a reduction of 

four lakhs was again made in the cost of the 

department last year which has necessitated not 
only some lowering of standards, but also the post- 
ponement of several much-needed measures of 
improvement. 

I congratulate the force on what has been on the 
whole a satisfactory year. The conditions of the 
Presidency have been more settled and your life 
and duties have, therefore, been more normal. 

Political agitation has been less acute, but there 
have been other causes of unrest and anxious 

moments in which the police have been callect upon 
to use all their patience, self-control and courage. 
I refer chiefly to the. unfortunate conflicts between 
Namasudras and Muhammadans in Faridpur dis- 
trict and to the Sonthal gnrest in Midnapore and 
Baukura, in both of which the police acquitted 
themselves with credit. A disquieting feature of 
the year has been the appearance of men of the 
bliadralok class in the comnftssion of daqoities. 
Tfhis feature is pot confined to Bengal or. even to 
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India., All o|er the world the excitement produced 
by the war land the economic distress which 
fallowed it jjaive led to unusual outbreaks .of crime 
by young men of the educated class. Unfortunately 
in Bengal the revolutionary movement, which has 
again sprung up, affords ark emotional outlet for this 
class which is not available elsewhere. These 
yourfg revolutionaries are again resorting to the old 
methods of intimidation with which the older 
generation in Bengal is only too familiar. We 
have evidently an exceptionally difficult and 
anxious time ahead of us and my last words must 
l>e ones of encouragement both to the police and to 
the general public. I have every confidence in the 
courage of the police and I knovy that they will not 
fail in their duty. Let me assure them, however, 
that neither the officers of the Government nor the 
law-abiding citizens, who look to them for pro- 
tection, will be deterred in the slightest degree by 
threats of violence from affording them all the 
assistance which they have a right to expect. Let 
me assure the general public that we are quire 
strong enough to deal with this menace and we 
shall not shrink from usirtg fearlessly and un- 
hesitatingly all the weapons that may be necessary 
for its defeat. To the police my last word% are. 
We appreciate your difficulties, your discomforts 
and your dangers, and we regard it as our duty to 
reduce them to the minimum. We value your 
services, we rely on your courage, and in the execu- 
tion of youi;duty we shall not fail to support you. _ 



Him Exositsnoy *s Ad dross to tho Hpoipionts 
of Modais mod Howards at tho Ppiloo 
Par ado, Daooa, on 5th August 1924m 

Mr. Hodson, 

In consequence of an outbreak of lawlessness 
among its inhabitants, additional police bad to be 
posted in a part of the Tippera district. As 
Additional Superintendent of Police in that district, 
you accompanied a party of police to Mohini, which 
was the centre of the disaffected area. On arrival 
at Mohini you were surrounded by a large mob and 
threatened with assault. By your tact and energy 
in dealing with the situation, you succeeded, with 
the help of your subordinate officers, in dispersing 
the angry mob without tiring. Yon further main- 
tained confidence among your men by living with 
them in a small hut for three weeks in the middle 
of the hot weather. 

Your great devotion to duty at a critical time 
has well earned the award of the King’s Police 
Medal. 

Deplty Superintendent 4 Raghabendra Nath 
Banarji, 

On the night of 12th March 1920, you were in 
charge of a party of police, which succeeded in 
surprising a gang of dacoits armed with swords. 
Three of the dacoits were captured, but in the 
course of the struggle you received a*sword cutnn 
youtf hand. , t 
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On the night of 17th December 1921, yoij were 
again in charge of a police party, when yon 
surprised another gang of dacoits who were armed 
with daggers and a revolver. You closed *with the 
daco&, who was armed with the revolver and with 
another who* had a knife, and you succeeded in 
arresting the former after a struggle. Two other 
dacoits were also caught by your party. 

On both occasions yon showed considerable 
personal courage and set a splendid example of 
steadiness and leadership for the force under you 
to follow. 

I congratulate yon on the fine performance 
which has won you this Medal. 

Uai Surendra Nath Banarji Bahadur, 

You entered the police as a Head-constable 
30 years ago and by dint of sheer merit you have 
risen to the rank of officiating Deputy Superin- 
tendent. You did especially good work in the 
Diamond Harbour Subdivision of the 24-Parganas 
district where, by the exercise of admirable tact 
and thoroughness and by extreme hard work, you 
succeeded in keeping the subdivision fjree from 
dacoity by the detection of specific cases and by 
preventive measures ^yhich you took against a # very 
large number of gangs. 

Since then you have continued to receive very 
high encomiums for the exceptionally painstaking 
and thorough manner in which you have carried 
out your duties at great personal risk. I congra- 
tulate you on the King’s Police Medal which you 
have so well earned. 
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Inspector Keshab Lal Bhattachaj'JI, 

In Jane 1922, you accompanied Mr. Hodson to 
Mohini. •ami yoa were with the force that was 
surrounded by die angry mob. When the mob 
threatened assault yon rushed unarmed into the 
crowd and challenged ' the ring-leaders, who, on 
seeing your firm attitude, pacified the mob and 
excitement gradually subsided. Owing to vonr 
courageous action and the presence of mind which 
you showed, it was unnecessary for the police to 
open fire and so many lives were, saved. You 
richly deserve the Police Medal, which His Majesty 
has been pleased to award to you. 

Rifleman Masek Ram Mech, 

You were attached to the 1st Battalion of the 
8th (rnrkha Rifles and served in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Syria during the war. Throughout 
this period you carried out all the duties entrusted 
to you willingly and cheerfully under every condi- 
tion. One of the first men to be trained as a bomber, 
you then did invaluable work in the training of 
others. I congratulate yon most heartily upon 
the Indian Meritorious Service Medal, which has 
been awarded to you for acts of gallantry, meri- 
torious service and devotion to duty while serving 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 

i ' 

Babu Ban Behari Chandra, 

* As a teacher in the Katw.i High English School, 
you came to know that the Akra^Dacoity had been 
committed by two of your students among others. 
You immediately Unformed the Buperintendent of 
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■Police of this, and, through your influence, confes- 
sions were obtained from your students. By the 
aetion you took you gave material assistance to the 
Police, but* risked your life by incurring the 
displeasure' of the gang. 

Babu Ram Chandra Chaudhuri, 

You, too, are a teacher in a high English school 
at Barhatta. in the district of Mymensingh. You 
supplied the police with useful information in 
connection with a dacoity case and helped them 
throughout. In fact, you have been constantly of 
great assistance to the police in putting down bad 
characters, although you know that such co-opera- 
tion would make you many enemies. 

Munshi Fakaruddin, 

You heard an alarm raised and immediately 
gave chase with Munshi Pir Muhammad to an 
accused in a dacoity in Howrah district; and you 
succeeded in arresting him after a hard chase 
although he was armed with a dagger. 

Munshi Pir Muhammad, 

The same credit belongs to you also for the 
courageous and public-spirited part you play fid in 
arresting the armed dacoit. 

Munshi Shaikh Rasul, 

You chased a Peshwari, who was also an accused 
in the same case, and helped a constable iif 
arresting him, Although he, too, »was armed with 
a tlagger. 
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Babii Shyama Charan Rudrapal, ' 

While a dacoity was being comn^itted one night ( 
in the house of A neighbour in your village ‘in 
fitymensfiiigh, the owner managed to escape and 
raised tlie alarm, and yoU and several < others 
collected round the hojise. The dacoits attempted 
to escape, but you followed them and struck one of 
them with a lathi and were instrumental in 
securing his arrest. 

Babu Gagan Chandra De Sarkar, 

The valuable information which you gave to the 
police in connection with a dacoity in Mymensingh 
led to the arrest of a notorious bad character, who 
confessed his guilt and implicated twelve others. 
Of these six were convicted in the Sessions Court, 
a result for which you were largely responsible. 



Him Cxoollomoy f m A ddrooo io thm Roolglontm 
of Rmwmrdm mi Dmooa, on Bth Auguot 
19 * 4 , 

Maulvi Omab Ali, 

On the night of the 22nd March last year yon 
organized an attack on dacoits who had attacked 
a house in your village in the Tippera district. 
A fight ensued in which a number of villagers were 
wounded, but your party succeeded in capturing 
one of the dacoits. It was due to your pluck and 
leadership that the dacoit was arrested; 

Sikander Ali Mi ah, 

You helped the President-Panchayat, MaUlVi 
Omar Ali, in the attack on the dacoits and you were 
primarily responsible for the capture of the one 
who was arrested. You were yourself wounded 
during the fight, but displayed great pluck in 
attacking dacoits who were armed with deadly 
weapons, while you yourself were armed with only 
a latf^i. 
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Ms Exooi/onoy p s Address afjt the 'AnnusA* 
Oonvooetton of the Ernst Bongs / Ssrsswst 
SsSesJ, Dsoosg on 9th August 1999m 

Learned Pandits, 

On previous occasions I have commented upon 
the fact that your Samaj and myself are of the same 
age, that we are almost exact contemporaries, 
having been born about the same date and lived 
the same number of years. This year I feel more 
disposed to emphasize the disparity, both in duration 
and in character, between my official life and your 
learned one. As the Treasurer has reminded me in 
his report, another year has rolled by since we last 
met, another year in my term of office which brings 
me practically to the half-way post on my short 
official journey, another year in the long peaceful 
and untroubled history of your learned association. 
It is the same period of time to both of us, yet how 
very different is the significance — the relative 
value — of those 12 months in the lives of each. 
Your life is one which need never end. The 
ingredients of which your Samaj is composed, 
should always be present, the needs which it sup- 
plies will always be felt and the appreciation of its 
noble and disinterested work should never fail to 
produce the modest funds necessary for its main- 
tenance. I look, therefore, into the future, and 
I see the lile of your Samaj stretching away along 
a sunlit path into a distance so remote as to be 
beyond the reach of my vision. On the other hand, 
the little spap of my official life compared with that 
of your society is as the life of an insect compared 
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tfitji that of a man, or ua the apark of flint on steel 
•compared withlthe life* of the sun. You are still 
young, while I have reached middle age, and yon 
will remain young after I am forgotten. 

No fe«s strongly contrasted is the nature of 
your work and the nature \)f mine. You live in 
the peaceful atmosphere of scholarship and research, 
vour pandits are engaged in keeping alight the 
lamp of learning and handing it on from genera- 
tion to generation. But there few currents of air 
occur to cause even a flicker in the flame of that 
lamp. Except for the hand of death, which does 
not discriminate between the king or the beggar, 
the scholar or the fool, except for the normal 
wastage thus occasioned among your members, your 
work runs smoothly on from generation to genera- 
tion, like the deep still waters of some perennial 
river. My work, on the other hand, is spent among 
the rapids, the torrents, the shoals, the broken 
waters of public life, where crisis succeeds crisis, 
and excitement uever wanes, where passions are 
deeply stirred and human nature is shown at once 

at its worst and at its best. 

* 

You can imagine, therefore, with what pleasure 
on one afternoon of every year 1 pass across the 
threshold of your convocation, out of the glare of 
public life into the dim light of scholarship, 
from the heated atmosphere of politics to the cool 
cloisters of learning, from the harsh discord^of the 
Senate House to the quiet harmony of the library. 
This annual experience, which I owe to you, is like 
the bathing of *tii«d limbs in cool • water, or the 

• i— • 

contemplation of eternity in a ny?h,t of stars. 
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y on have referred, Rai Bahadur, to my all* tdo 
brief sojourn in this city* and {^assure you tharfr 
I i “egret as much as any of you the enforced short- 
ness of my visit this year. I had been looking 
forward to a stay of at least three weeks* during 
which time I might renew acquaintance with old 
friends and, perhaps, make some advance towards 
the solution of problems which have been brought 
to my notice. But fate has ruled otherwise, and ' 
circumstances beyond my control have interfered 
with my plans. I trust it may be some consolation 
to you to know that my visit to Simla was not only 
helpful to myself, but will, I hope, prove of value to 
the province. 

You ask me to carry on the traditions of the 
great kings in ancient days, who considered it 
a privilege to foster the growth of learning and 
development of culture by personal encouragement. 

I may not have all the leisure that those ancient 
kings enjoyed, bnc I willingly accept your invita- 
tion, and it will always be a pleasure to me to give 
you encouragement and support. No constitutional 
changes in the powers or position of a Governor 
have diminished his ability to extend his personal 
patronage to organizations like yours. Apart from 
my personal interest in your welfare my Govern- 

i « 

ment, as yon know, gives you a grant on certain 
conditions and thig will be continued so long as 
the conditions are fulfilled and the money is voted 
by the Legislative Council. 

C* ' 

You point with pride to the results of the 
examinations; in which 1,164 students appeared and 
3oi passed, 54 v^ith honours. Yon say that these 
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figures tye eloqwent of the high standard which ’•has 
•foeen maintainecf; I agree, and I note with pleasure 
that the examiners report a noticeable improvement 
in the art of teaching. At the same time the figures 
do suggest that t!\,e art of teaching in the tdls is 
susceptible of still further improvement and 
I commend this aspect of the matter to the careful 
attention of the Sumaj. 

The year has been a sad one and as you point 
out you have lost many of your staunchest patrons 
and supporters. 

The departure of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Sastri from the Dacca University is a real 
loss. I entirely sympathize with your feelings on 
thisjmbject and i can promise you my personal 
assistance in trying to get him back. The Univer- 
sity, 1 was obliged regretfully to admit, had no 
option but to retrench some of its activities and the 
Chair of Sanskrit had to be abandoned owing to the 
comparatively small demand for higher sanskritic 
studies in the University of Dacca. As I have said 
before, I am most definitely of opinion that every 
Indian University should include such studies in 
its curriculum, although how far they should be 
specialised depends largely on the locality of that 
University and its special bias. Therefore, though 
I could not say that the ‘University was wrong in 
making the selection it did in |he circumstances, 
yet I regard the loss to the University of Maha- 
mahopudhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri as a real disaster 
and T shall make every effort, as Chancellor, 1*> 
obtain from outside sources sufficient funds to 
endow a Chair or a course of lectures to which the 
Mahamahopadhyaya can be appointed. 
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With regard to your other lorsea — ales, Pam 
powerless to help. I cannot restore the dead tb” 
life, and you Have lost by death itj the last year 
three great patrons — Sir Asutosh Mookherjee, Raja 
Srinath Ray, and Mahamahopadliyaya Kali Frasanna 
Blmttacharjya. I shall not add to the universal 
tributes which have already been paid to Sir Asutosh 
Mookherjee. My genuine sorrow at his death has 
been expressed elsewhere. No other man could 
have left so great a gap in the public life of Bengal. 
He was nnique, unrivalled and, alas, irreplaceable. 

Raja Srinath Ray, who has died at the ripe old 
age of 83, belonged to the Bhagyaknl faintly which 
has always been noted for its public beneficence 
and its patronage of Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
lore. The Raja did but carry ou the admirable 
traditions of bis family, when he took the lead in 
founding the “ Eastern Bengal Saraswat Santa j ” 
over 40 years ago. Since then he has taken an 
active and sustained interest in the welfare of the 
society and contributed generously each year to the 
spread of Sanskrit education in Eastern Bengal. It 
is this side of bis activities that I am chiefly 
concerned to recall to-day, but that was merely 
topical of his attitude towards any movement which 
he thought would add to vhe happiness and well- 
being of his fellow-countrymen. Dacca has reason 

I* 

to be grateful to his memory and I need not 
enumerate the various schemes which have bene- 
fited so materially from his generous help. Suffice 
it to say that in the death of Raja Srinath Ray, 
t^is Samaj, hlong with Eastern Bengal, generally 
has lost a wise (and generous friend. 



'MabamahopatMiyaya Kali Prasanna Bhattachafjya 
*fr another scho^r and friend, whose loss we have 
to mourn ; lie^too, devoted his life to the spread of 
ancient learning and was a firm friend to the 
society.* 

Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer. It has 
been a real pleasure to me to renew my acquaintance 
with your Sama]. Long may you continue to 
carry on your unselfish and truly patriotic work. 
May the high standard of culture, which yon 
maintain, never be lowered, may your ideals never 
be diminished, and may your worthy pandits never 
feel a need which cannot be satisfied. 
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His Exoollonoy *m Spoooh mi tho op suing 

of Commotion Park School, Dooom, on 

7th August 1924* 

c 

Me. Vice-Chairman and Gentlemen, 

Mr. Biss, after making a comprehensive study of 
the whole problem, submitted a most interesting 
and suggestive report in which he outlined a 
scheme for making primary education universal in 
Bengal. As he pointed out, it is the duty of the 
State to use its best endeavours to destroy ignorance 
and to create efficiency among the people, and the 
attainment of literacy is a necessary step towards 
this end. The ultimate aim is to create a net work 
of schools so placed that every child will have one 
within reasonable reach. The accomplishment of 
this aim will require the co-operation of both the 
Government and the people. In order to encourage 
local initiative. Government have decided as an 
experiment to pay half the capital and recurring 
cost of schools which are opened in pursuance of 
the scheme and which meet Government’s require- 
ments, provided that the other half is met locally. 
I am glad to find that this offer has been accepted 
in Dacca where you Have ‘definitely undertaken to 
try and make primary education accessible even to 
the poorest of your citizens on the lines of 
Mr. Biss’s scheme. I understand that your ultimate 
aim is to establish 12 primary schools in Dacca 
town and that these will be *so distributed as to 
serve the needs of the entire area. This “year, 
however, you ho^e to make a beginning with three 



psipm ry schools. of which the Coronation J*ark 
.gchool is the rant to be ready. This, therefore, is 
an important day in the history of Dacca, and I am 
glad that I ?ftn privileged to be present on the 
occasion of the inauguration of your scheme and to 
witness the introduction of free primary education 
into the city. You have wisely decided to make 
a small beginning in an existing building with the 
minimum of cost, without waiting for the more 
ambitious scheme to be ready. I say “wisely’’ 
because your best chance of securing the necessarj- 
support to complete your full scheme is to show 
that you are in earnest, and having once made 
a beginning it will be easier for you to build on the 
foundations of experience already gained. The old 
Greek proverb that “ the beginning is half the 
whole” is so true that it has found expression in 
many languages. I hope that it may prove true in 
this enterprise of yours. 

I understand that you have chosen three dis- 
tinctive areas for the location of the schools, which 
you propose to open this year, on» being pre- 
dominantly Muhammadan, one predominantly 
Hiudu and the third on the outskirts of the town iu 
a neighbourhood which is unserved by any schools 
at all. In this matter, therefore, as well as in ijie 
others to which I have referred, the Committee 
has shown very great thought and care. 

I can congratulate the Municipality — and 
particularly the President and members of its School 
Committee — on the step that they have taken and 
the courage they have showp in facing this very 
important and serious problem. # It needs liftle 
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imagination to realize what a gigantic promem u rs 
to bring elementary education with/n easy reach of* 
every child in Bengal. Bat the difficulties of such 
a problem mast be felt mainly in tl/fe rural areas, 
and, in comparison with the problem wl^ich the 
District Boards find themselves ‘required to meet, 
the municipalities and town areas have a relatively 
easy task to face. It is right, therefore, that the 
municipalities should give the lead, and if Dacca 
really takes up the work in earnest and devote to 
itthatenergy and enthusiasm which the Committee 
iiave already shown, the problem of providing thip 
town, within a measurable distance of time, with 
primary education for all boys, should not prove by 
any means an impossible one. Surely Dacca, the 
historic capital of Eastern Bengal, will gladly 
shoulder the responsibility and prove itself equal to 
the occasion. 

Although Mr. Biss aimed ultimately at free 
compulsory education, he recognized that we should 
have to be coutent for some time to come with the 
system of fe«»charging schools in its various stages 
before we could reach that ideal. It is one of the 
special features of this school that you are at one 
bound reaching the ideal of free education, although 
you cannot as yet achieve compulsion. I trust 
that this school, which Ii am to open to-day, will 
prove the first step leading to the completion of the 
larger programme Which will one day supply the 
entire city with similar schools, and I can assure 
you that Government will co-operate with you 
heartily in the preparation and completion of each 
successive stage. When you havfe shown that .your 
experiment is a. success and have inspired confidence 1 
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•in your management and enterprise, I shall be 
, glad to recommend, to the consideration of the 
charitable and public-spirited citizens of Dacca and 
Eastern Bengal, generally the suggestion which has 
been thrown out for the creation of endowments for 
the help of primary education. ' 

Gentlemen, the only shadow of regret that 
crosses our minds on this auspicious day, as the 
Vice-Chairman has truly said, is the remembrance 
that the late Nawab Yusuf is no longer here to 
share with us our pleasure at the realization of his 
long-cherished hopes. This day is really the fruit 
of his work and I feel sure that he is with us in 
spirit. 

I now declare the Coronation Park School open, 
and the system of free primary education in this 
city inaugurated. 
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Him £x ® alls nay's Address ts fna neei- 
pients si Badge and Ssnsds prsdsntsd 

at Ohittmgong, sn 9th August 192dm 

f 

Mb. Hen$y Charles Eccleston, 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I present you with the Badge 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
of which Order His Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint you as Member. 

Rai Binode Lal Ray Bahadur, 

Your family has long been known for its loyalty 
and public service, and you have worthily main- 
tained its traditions. 

You have done useful and efficient work for 
several years as an Honorary Magistrate with first 
class powers, and you have always shown yourself 
ready to render practical assistance to the local 
authorities. 

I congratulate you on this well-earned honour. 

Rai Sahib Raj Mohan Ganguli, 

You have had a public service of over half 
a century, during the tvholh of which period you 
have won the high esteem of your superiors 
and, indeed, of all with whom you have come in 
contact for your unswerving loyalty and devotion 
to duty. I am very glad to have an opportunity of 
handing you the aanad of your title in the presence 
of your officers* and colleagues. 
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Address presented by the Chiefs , Headmen and the 

Pemple of thf Chittagong Hill Tracts , on 14th 

August 1924. 

1. We, the chiefs, the headmen and the people 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, deem it our proud 
privilege to offer our most loyal and cordial 
welcome to Your Excellency on this memorable and 
auspicious occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit 
to our picturesque station and mountainous 
district. 

2. We beg to take this opportunity of express- 
ing our humble appreciation of the manifold benefits 
which the Hill Tracts have derived from time to 
time since the British occupation of the Hill Tracts. 
We beg to convey through Your Excellency our 
deep and sincere loyalty and attachment to the 
British throne. 

8. Unlike other districts of Bengal, the district 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with its pre-eminently 
mountainous and isolated character, is inhabited by 
primitive and once independent hill tribes speaking 
a variety of dialects with diverse tribal usages»and 
diverse political functions. These different hill 
tribes are the Chakmas, Mu^hs, Tangchanghyas. 
Hiangs, Tipperas, Murungs, Lushais, Pankhus, 
Bonjugis, Khyangs and Khumis. The ecouomic 
problems and administrative requirements of Shis 
district are, therefore, unique and totally different 
from those pf ’otfter districts in Bengal. The chiefs 
and the headmen have always • rendered loyal 
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services to the State not only during the ?everftl 
Lushai expeditions, but have also proved important 
factors in the carrying out of the vartyus adminis- 
trative schemes ; and we fervently hope that Your 
, Excellency’s Government will sympathize with the 
past traditions of these < once independent races, so 
that the ancient chiefs and headmen may live 
happily in honour and prestige, continuing to enjoy 
their old rights and privileges. 

4. That the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Hon’ble Sir Lancelot 
Hare, and Your Excellency’s predecessors. Their 
Excellencies Lords Carmichael and Bonaldshay, 
recognized the increasing difficulties of communica- 
tion between Rangamati and Chittagong owing to 
the formation of sand-banks in the Karnafuli, and 
felt that lack of easy communications seriously 
retarded the development of the district. This 
district is in urgent need of many improvements, 
especially the opening out of communications by 
land and water between the different centres of the 
Hill Tracts and the Regulation district of Chitta- 
gong. Though kind and sympathetic assurance was 
given by Their Excellencies for the opening of 
wheeled traffic, no step has hitherto been taken in 
that direction, and the work has been kept long in 
abeyance. In this connection, we earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency would be so graciously 
pleased as to remove this long-felt want and direct 
that the work be taken up at once. The districts of 
Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts were one 
before 1860 A.D. In bond, sympathy, tradition and 
administrative requirements we are linked with 
Chittagong. Iu export and import we are naturally 
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cfinneufced wi 
fore, essential 
the communication between • these twp sister 
districts. We, therefore, pray that- roads be so 
impressed witlioqt further delay that the motor-car 
traffic may be possible between Rangamati and 
Chittagong. 

5 Good drinking water has been for long a 
(trying necessity in this station and Lord Carmichael 
recognized this. A Sanitary Engineer was deputed 
to enquire into the matter, and plans and estimates 
of the scheme were submitted in due course. This 
long-l'elt want was brought also to the notice of His 
Excellency Lord Ronalds hay, but no tangible step 
has yet been taken. We pray that Yonr Excellency 
will be pleased to take up the matter at an early 
date, so that the memory of Your Excellency’s 
auspicious visit may be perpetuated by the fulfil- 
ment of the assurances given by Your Excellency’s 
predecessors. 

6. As regards the newly-created subdivisions 
in this district, we beg to take this opportunity of 
imprissing upon Your Excellency that the 
unpromising economic condition and other adminis- 
trative requirements of this district do not justify 
the upkeep of subdivisions which, with an 
increased staff of officers, have served no very useful 
purpose, but tlmt the additional expenditure lias 
been an, unnecessary financial burden upon the 
straitened resources of the Government. Three aub- 

• 

divisions, viz., the Sadar, Bnndarban and Ramgarh, 
were formed so as to be co-extensive, respectively, 
with the Chakma, Bohmong andjMrong Circles. The 
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the Chittagong Port. It is, 4bere- 
necessary to maintain and improve 
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Bundtirban subdivision proved abortive agd rib- 
necessary, and it has been amalgamated with the 
Sadar so that one ^officer now holds ^harge of the 
areas formerly comprised in the two subdivisions 
The area now under the Sadar Sn^di visional Officer 
with the increased area,. of 1,235 square miles of the 
Bnndarban subdivision with its own area of 2,499 
square miles is 4,434 square miles and its present 
population, inclusive of the population of 49,062 
souls of the Bnndarban subdivision, is 126,217 
souls; whereas the area and population of Ramgarh 
subdivision are only 704 square miles and 27,613 
souls, respectively. There are nine thanas in the 
amalgamated subdivision, whereas only two thanas 
in the Ramgarh subdivision. The jurisdiction 
of the Sadar subdivision extends as far as the 
Aracan frontier, whereas Ramgarh is much nearer 
to Rangamati. If Ramgarh, with only two thanas, 
be combined with the Sadar, then there is no need 
of a separate subdivision. The Sadar Subdivisional 
Officer’s present combined jurisdiction is almost 
co-extensive with that of the district officer. We. 
therefore, beg to pray that to ensure an equally 
efficient administration at a considerably less cost, 
the subdivisions and the staff be abolished, and 

there be subordinate assistants as before. 

< 

7. We beg to say that the economic condition 
of the jhnmias has somewhat improved in recent 
years on account of a good outturn of crops and rise 
in the prices of cotton. But we beg tq bring to 
Yarn 1 Excellency’s notice that there were already 
1,065 square miles of forest reserves out of the fcqtal 
district area ot 5,138 square mites’ and that* the 
major portion of (those reserves, owing to their 



•extensiveness and difficulty of access, are jvacti- 
, cally nnmanaJfeable by the Forest Department and 
so lying as unprofitable tracts; and that in addition 
the creation* of a good many new forest reserves in 
recentyearg has been a manifest grievance doe to 
the increase of, and likewise to the paucity and 
well-nigh exhaustion of, jhuming areas and the 
scarcity of arable lands. The. creation of the 
reserves in particular areas cannot prevent the 
silting up of the Karnafuli river, because silting 
prevails down stream, and also the source of the 
river is far beyond the Hill Tracts in the interior 
of the Lushui Hills. The conditions of the Suugoo, 
Mathamuri and Bagkltali rivers are the same. The 
silting up of the river is not only due to the spread 
of cultivation, but also to an ever-increasing 
population with a corresponding increase of cattle. 
The Kaptai and the Rankheong reserves have failed 
to prevent the silting up of the river beyond the 
actual reserve areas. Silting continues still both 
above and below those reserves. 

8. As regards the new rule about the land, we 
beg to pray that the special character of the leases 
Ik) maintained as before with the right of subletting 
freefy as previously permitted by the Divisional 
Commissioners. As a result of the encouragement 
especially given by Government and local officers 
for the extension of plough cultivation, some special 
leases of large areas were tal&n and opened ont at 
an outlay of heavy expenditure, and it^will be 
a great hardship on the lessees, if the recent rules 
be engrafted on the special leases and old grants. 

9. We beg tafhmbly to inform Your Excellency 
that the contemplated abolition f'f .the medical staff 
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in the province has caused the greatest alarm to 
hillinen; in the HilJ Tracts doctors/and physicians 
are exceedingly rare, and their services are indis- 
peusibie. 

10. We are sincerely grateful to the British ad- 
ministration for introducing English education and 
culture in the country, and we venture to approach 
Your Excellency for increased facilities of educa- 
tion in this backward district. 

11. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s 
notice that the Chittagong Hill Tracts being an 
agricultural district people’s wealth consists mainly 
of cattle, which number several thousand heads, 
consequently the want of a Veterinary Assistant is 
keenly felt and we respectfully request that one 
may be appointed in this district at an early 
date. 

12. We crave Your Excellency’s permission to 
say that we have no concern with any other local 
association. We consider that political agitation 
among these hill tribes may do much barm than 
any good. 

In conclusion, we beg to offer our sincere thanks 
and heart-felt gratitude to Your Excellency for the 
various benefits and old customary privileges 
obtained by us from Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment and also for the anxious solicitude and special 
interest evinced in<all matters regarding the Hill 
Tracts and particularly in the welfare of the hill 
people. "We trust that Your Excellency’s visit to 
Ra*ngamati will prove a pleasant one, and we 
sincerely wish t Your Excellency f long, happy and 
yet 'a more prosperous life. 
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His ExooHonoy *s Reply to the Address 
presented et Rsugsmstl, on 14th August 
19X4. 

Chiefs, Headmen and People of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 

I tliank you for the cordial welcome which you 
have given me. I have long been looking forward 
lo this visit for many reasons. My Private Secre- 
tary, who, as you know, was Deputy Commissioher 
of this district a few years ago, has told me much of 
the beauty and picturesqueness of your scenery 
and of the charm and variety of the people who 
inhabit these parts. I have read with great interest 
of the romantic events that led up to the inclusion 
of this area in British India and of the influence 
that Thangliena and other pioneers exercised 
among the people of the Hill Tracts. I believe that 
they are still household names amongst even the 
present generation. 

. Although the weather was dull and the last part 
of n^v journey had to be made after dark, 1 was 
delighted with the scenery which I passed through 
yesterday on my way here from Cbandragliona. 
and I am sure that ray visit will provide all the 
interest which Mr. Wilkinson # has promised me. 

When my predecessor visited Rangamati five 
years ago, Mr. Ascoli had just submitted to Govern- 
ment a report reviewing the administration of the 
HiU Tracts and* recommending certain changes. 
Lord Ronaldshay, therefore, came here very largely 
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with the object of examining these problems on the 
spot and it was after his visit tlmt the Changes, 
which have been made in the administration, were 
introduced. 1 trust that these changes have 
already led to an improvement in the condition and 
happiness of the people, bnt I shall myself have 
an opportunity of discussing such matters and of 
judging how far any modification is required. 

In the character of its scenery, the variety of its 
people and languages, in its past history and 
present stage of development, this district appears 
to* be qnite unique and to present features which 
are not to be found anywhere else in Bengal. It 
will lie of great interest to me to study them on the 
spot and to learn whether there is any way in 
which I can be instrumental in improving the 
condition of its people. 

The address points out that previous chiefs and 
headmen rendered loyal services to the State 
during the different Bushai expeditions; I think 
you will agree that Government showed their 
appreciation of these services. The recent changes 
were in fact framed by Government with due 
regard to the services which had been rendered by 
the chiefs and headmen and to the position which 
they had hitherto occupied. Although you have 
been left with many, of y/mr old privileges, these 
cannot continue to be justified by past services 
alone; they carry 4 with them obligations, and in 
year cases the obligations consist of certain duties 
to Government on the one hand and to the people 
on the other. Upon the manner,’ therefore, in 
which these fiuties are fulfilled must depend the 
cob tin nance of such privileges, as are consistent, 
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Wkth the "traditional policy of Government. , As 
nearly four y>ms have elapsed since the new 
system was i introduced we now have sufficient 
experience _td judge of its working. 

Son^e of the matters, to which yon have drawn 
iny attention, arise out of the changes involved in 
the new system and I shall deal with these first. 

As the result of Mr. Ascoli’s report, the district 
was divided into three subdivisions, corresponding 
with the three circles, and subdi visional offices 
have been constructed at Ramgarh in the Mong 
Circle and have now been in use for two ye;ers. 

You now press for the abolition of this, sub- 
division on the ground that this will result in 
substantial economy. I am aware that there has 
been considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether the time was ripe for the establishment of 
residental subdivisions, but apart from the initial 
expenditure the extra cost involved in their 
establishment is comparatively small, and, as that 
initial expenditure has already been incurred at 
Ramgarh, nothing is to be gained by withdrawing 
from it. In a district o£» this sort personal contact 
of the officials with the people is even more neces- 
sary *f or the good administration and happiness of 
the area than in other districts, and any measures 
which will increase this ccmtact will obviously be 
an improvement. The argument of economy has 
really very little foundation, and Government do 
not now intend to abolish the Ramgarh sutglivisfon 
which has already proved usefal. 

Another matter which may be regarded as 
arising directly f#bm the change in the administra- 
tion is the principle governing the Jen tire of plough 
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land and the conditions under whicliitis held. 
Government’s policy is, and always lias been, to « 
settle lands with hillmen cultivators and to 

f* 

encourage hillmen to take up this form of agri- 
culture, which was originally foreign to the district. 
We want to keep the ^and in the possession of the 
hillmen, each family having enough to maintain it, 
but no more than it can cultivate itself, and we 
wish to deal direct with the cultivator and elimi- 
nate the middleman, who merely exploits the land 
for his own benedt. We must, therefore, control 
transfers and subleases in such a way as to prevent 
the land falling into the hands of such middlemen. 
The rule about subletting has been framed with 
this object, and while it aims at safeguarding the 
rights of the actual cultivators it will not, I think, 
canse any hardship, as it provides that subleases 
granted prior * to 3rd December 1920 and still in 
existence are to be recognized as valid. 

The other matters to which you refer do not 
arise directly from the changes in tbe adminis- 
tration though many of them may be said to 
have resulted indirectly from the publication of 
Mr. Ascoli’s report. In a district like this which is 
exclusively agricultural the most urgent rdijuire- 
rr^ents are probably those that concern its economic 
conditions, and. the measures most needed are such 
as aim at improvement in the system and practice 
of cultivation. I ‘can well understand, therefore, 
that you regard the appointment of a Veterinary 
Assistant as a matter of considerable importance. 
Government also have already admitted its neces- 
sity and have'given administrative' approval £0 the 
cpnstruction of the necessary buildings. I hope that 
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*we<8lm!l be able before long to provide the funds 
required for tkese buildings and also for the estab- 
lishment of aA agricultural farm where improved 
methods can be demonstrated and experiments 
undertaken iu terracing, introducing new crops and 
so on. Lord Ronaldahay hoped to establish such 
a farm before he left India, and definitely announced 
the intentions of his Government to do so. This 
did not prove possible a'iid up to now Government 
has not been able to allot funds for this purpose. 
It remains, however, an accepted item in our 
policy, and this is a district in which it .will 
obviously be necessary for a Government farm to be 
established as soon as the necessary funds and 
trained staff can be provided. 

A need to which you appear to attach particular 
importance is the improvement of communications 
between this district and Chittagong, a problem 
which has apparently long been a matter of concern 
to you. Such a measure would certainly increase 
the accessibility of Rangamati, but I confess to 
some surprise that you should have pressed for it 
for so long and with such insistence, for it will 
only connect Rangamati with Chittagong and will 
not in any way open up the other vast tracts in the 
interior of this district. To construct a road which 
would be of practical and substantial benefit to the 
trade of this area would be a very large under- 
taking, and the cost of maintaining it would also 
be great. The valleys of the Karnafuli .and the 
Chengri, which such a road will serve, have already 
direct river communication with Chittagong. 
Nature has prdviffed you in these riVers with fines 
of communication along which the produce of the 
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country — bamboos, cotton, timber, thatching grass 
or whatever it may be — is now conveyed cheaply, 
and directly from the very areas in Which they are 
grown ’ to the Port of Chittagong &nd I doubt 
whether even if the road you mention weqp cons- 
tructed, the trade would abandon' its natural means 
of transit. 

As far as passengers are concerned, I understand 
that a sufficient service of launches is now estab- 
lished and so long as the Karnafuli remains 
navigable for them, your requirements appear to be 
met- To ensure the rivers remaining navigable or 
at least to delay their deterioration, forests are 
being reserved near the headwaters of this and 
tributary rivers ; for the substitution of crops for 
forests in the hills where rivers have their origin 
has been proved by experience to cause more rapid 
disintegration of the soil and the consequent silting 
up of the river channels. 

The surprise which I feel at your attaching so 
much importance to this road is increased by one of 
the arguments which you adduce in support of 
your claims, namely, the affinity between this 
district and Chittagong. My information is that in 
sympathy, tradition and administrative require- 
ments the greater part of this district is absolutely 
divorced from the Kegblatidn district of Chittagong. 
This information is not only what one would expect 
from a theoretical study of the district, but it is 
confirmed by other passages in your address.' 

* Do not suppose that I attach no importance to 
the improvement of communications. On the 
eorfcrary I think it is of the utmost importance in 
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this as in' other districts, bat my advice to # you 
, is to concentrate upon the improvement of your 
internal rathef than external communications. 
This would not only link up the different parts of 
the coqntrp and benefit the outlying areas, but it 
would also have the additional advantage of bring* 
ing you more closely into contact with the officials 
who are largely responsible for your welfare. 

You represent that in Rangamati, as elsewhere, 
good drinking water is a crying need. This was 
recognized by Lord Ronaldshay and t I find that in 
1919 he gave you a definite promise that provision 
for the cost of new waterworks would be made 
in the budget of the following year. I do not know 
whether Lord Ronaldsliay’s attention was drawn to 
the fact that this promise had not been fulfilled, but 
I was not made aware of the promise till I received 
your address. The fulfilment of it has now become 
more difficult as the estimated cost has increased 
and the ability of provincial revenues to meet it 
has diminished. Nevertheless, I consider that, 
whatever the difficulties, the Government is bound 
to implement an undertaking given so definitely 
and unequivocally by the Governor, and I shall 
inform my colleagues that in my opinion the honour 
and good faith of Government require that some 
provision should be made a? once to carry out the 
promise given to you by my predecessor. 

I am glad to hear from you that the economic 
condition of the jhumias has improved of late, but 
you oomplaiu that the j/mming area is rapidly 
beoqming exhausted and that, so* far from addi- 
tional land being made available for this form. of 
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cultivation, uew forest reserves have actually 
been created. 

I should like to explain quite clearly the reasons 
why these reserves have been created. As I have 
already stated. Government are satisfied that the 
clearing of forests in thQ hills round the headwaters 
of rivers is one of the causes of their subsequent 
deterioration. The rain which falls in the forests 
finds its way gradually into the soil and percolates 
slowly into the river beds without much dis- 
turbance of the earth. But when the forests are 
cleared and crops are substituted, the rains fall 
With greater force over an unprotected area and the 
water descending into the river beds scours the 
hill sides and carries a great amount of soil and 
particles of rock into the river channels, thus 
increasing the silting up of their lower reaches. 
This has been the experience of Western Bengal 
where the disafforestation of the hill country in 
the Ranchi district has led to the serious deteriora- 
tion- of the Damodar, Cossye and Subarnareklia 
rivers that have their origin in that country. With 
this experience to warn us we are anxious to save 
the rivers of this district as far as possible from 
similar deterioration. * 

This, then, is one reason for keeping so much 
of the land under reserved forest. Another is t)o 
ensure an adequate supply of timber and bamboos 
for the use of the local population. 

I am" aware of the objections that the chiefs 
specially find to this policy, but the reservation of 
forests does net necessarily militate against, the 
interests of the jhumias. The Taungygi system. 
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which has been introdnced here, provides j hunting 
.ground and work on very favourable conditions to 
the jhuraias, anA the Forest Department is anxious 
to encourage the settlement of forest villages in 
these afeas. 

I feel sure that the ecorfomic conditions of the 
people here could be improved very considerably 
even with the existing resources. The rules of 
these Hill Tracts are so framed as to encourage the 
hill people and to protect them from unequal 
competition from plains men, but I understand that 
so far as plough cultivation is concerned the hill- 
men have not taken full advantage of this, and, so 
far as they have adopted this form of cultivation, 
the holders of leases even prefer to employ labour 
from outside the district. The thatching grass, 
timber and bamboos, in which this district abounds, 
and which are exported in very large quantities, 
offer great opportunities to the hill people of 
adding to their income by utilizing more fully the 
products of the soil. In such a district as this, with 
its great resources and its special rules of protection, 
there is ample scope for the hillmen to find 
profityble work. Let them once acquire that habit 
of engaging in work other than j hunting and culti- 
vation, and they need never experience poverty 
or, in years of crop faildre, 6e driveu to apply to 
Government for loans — which discourage thrift and 
industry — and which they find difficult to repay. 

You express some apprehension as to t^ie fate 
of the medical staff in this district; but there is 
not tjie slightest ground for such fear* The medical 
staff is not, going to be abolished anywhere in Ihe 



province. If your reference is to the recent reduc- 
tion in one of the items of the Medical Budget,, < 
I would remind yon that the Cfuittagong Hill 
Tracts are excluded from the purview r of the Legis- 
lative Council and you are not dependent qp their 
votes for your grants. 

Finally, let me deal with education. I am in 
some doubt as to the precise direction in which you 
desire to obtain increased educational facilities in 
the district. If you are thinking of higher educa- 
tion, I do not see that we can do more than we 
are already doing by providing the high English 
school at Rangamati ; I am by no means convinced 
that the parents and boys have, indeed, derived all 
the benefit they could out of this school and that in 
such a district as this a school of this type serves 
a really useful purpose — whether in fact it is 
essentially suited to the needs and conditions of 
the Hill Tracts; but in any case we cannot entertain 
the idea of establishing another institution of this 
nature in this district (indeed there can be no 
demand for another snch school), although we shall 
always be glad to consider any proposals which 
may be put forward for school expansion on an 
aided basis. 

*T look forward to a time when hi Ilmen will be 
able to manage, staff and finance (in part at least) 
their own school ; < then only will the benefits of 
higher education be fully appreciated, and then 
only will such a school serve a really useful 
ptfrpose. 

As regards primary educatioii^afid.this seems to 
me to be of far more importance here than higher 
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education), I am sorry to bear that it is making 
rf slow progress and that the people are apathetic; 
I can appreciate the disadvantages with which you 
have to contend in a country of this sort* where 
communications are difficult and distances long, 
but unless the looa\ people evince real interest and 
a desire to help, primary education is likely to 
make very little headway. Government are 
prepared and anxious to help in the spread of 
primary education, but they cannot undertake the 
entire cost of founding and maintaining schools. 
The first essential of the establishment of primary 
education iu any country is the willingness of 
people to sacrifice money as well as time and 
energy for its sake. 

Gentlemen, I think I have now dealt with all 
the questions you have raised apd it only remains 
for me to thank you once more for the very cordial 
welcome you have extended to me. 

I am looking forward during to-day and 
to-morrow to seeing as much as possible of this 
delightful country and I hope that the additional 
knowledge I may thus acquire of your local 
problems and customs may enable me to make my 
visit as beneficial to you as it has been pleasant 
to myself. 
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Address presented by the Commissioners of the 

Corporation of English Bazar , Malda , on 24th 

November 1924. 

We, the Coinutissidners of the Corporation of 
this town of English Bazar, in the district of Malda, 
crave leave to approach Your Excellency with this 
our humble address, offering Your Excellency 
a respectful and cordial welcome on this happy 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
town. We also take this opportunity of expressing 
our heartfelt loyalty and sincere devotion to the 
person apd throne of His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor George V and his noble consort. 

2. The keen interest and broad-tninded 
sympathy which Your Excellency has always 
evinced in all matters connected with the sanita- 
tion of this Presidency, embolden us to bring to 
Your Excellency's notice the crying want of pure 
drinking water felt by the residents of this town. 
We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of Rs. 11,000 
which Your Excellency granted to this Muni- 
cipality for an experimental boring of a tube-well 
by the Chief Engineer, Public Health Department. 
Bengal. As the funds of the Municipality are 
limited, and the numbers of the well-to-do men in 
this district are al&o very few, we fervently hope 
that Your Excellency will graciously make a suit- 
able grant towards the distributary system of this 
well water when the waterworks scheme will be 
taken up by us. In this connection, we beg 4eave 
to ‘bring to Your Excellency’s notice that on our 
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presentation of addresa to His Excellency tbe 
, Right Hon’ble Baron Carmichael, of Skirling, 
eav-Governor of*Bengal, in the year 1915, His Excel' 
lency in rept£ promised to contribute Rs. 4<XOOO for 
the waterworks of tit is town. 

3. The health of our to\yu is not very good. To 
improve its sanitary condition pucka drains should 
be made in various parts of the; town. For want of 
funds we have been unable to complete it. We 
applied to Government for help, and under Govern- 
ment orders a supplementary drainage scheme of 
this town has been prepared and it is now with the 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal. The estimated cost of 
the scheme is about Rs. 19,950. We are informed 
that the scheme will shortly be submitted to 
Government for approval. In this connection, we 
pray that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to grant the entire cost of the scheme W'hich 
is urgently required for public health. 

4. We solicit Your Excellency’^ indulgence for 
repeating a prayer which we made before the Gov- 
ernment on several previous occasions, vif., the 
grant to this Corporation of a moiety of the 
proceeds of the ferries at Jhowgbatta, Ramnagar, 
Fulbari, Kothabari (formerly known as Kaliganj) 
and the subsidiary fei’ry of Karkhanaghat which 
are all situated withiij tlu^ municipal limits. # All 
these ferries (except Fulbari and Kothabari) we re 
made over to the District Board in 1904 before 
which we used to get a moiety of the income of the 
principal ferries at Jhowghatta and Khmnagar. 
After this transfer the Government was }. leaseJl to 
grapt a consolidated amount of .Rs. 650 a year 
instead of a moiety. Iu consequence of the Btavy 
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traffic in these ferries since the opening of the 
Katihar-Godagari Railway in 1909, the income of, 
the ferries has substantially increased. Under 
these circumstances, we pray that *the grant of 
Rs. 650 may be suitably increased. 

5. The situation of Ihe railway line is so incon- 
venient and far off from this town with the river 
Mahananda intervening that the general as well as 
the mercantile public of this town cannot fully 
utilize the railway. The steamer service between 
.Lalgola Gh&t and this town is practically made use 
of for import and export of goods by the merchants 
of this place; but in the summer season the river 
being fordable at various places steamers cannot 
ply regularly and the merchants suffer greatly for 
the difficulties of import and export, and the general 
public also suffer greatly at the same time for want 
of imported goods at the market. It is difficult to 
bring the railway line nearer to the town now, but 
the difficulties may be solved if Your Excellency be 
pleased to move the State Railway to make a bridge 
at their own cost on the Mahananda and to realize 
indirectly the costs by levy of a terminal tax while 
issuing railway tickets or booking goods from and 
to the Malda railway station. Construction of such 
a bridge will, it is hoped, enable the Eastern Bengal 
Railway authorities to abolish the ont-agency at 
Malda as well as to do away with the gh&t siding at 
Nimasarai without any disadvantage or pecuniary 
loss. 

0 % 

In the Katihar-Godagari line there were three 

through trains 1 , but at present ffhete is only, one 
tFain, so it hatj been very difficult for the people 
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of this plage to go to Calcutta. Rajshahi and Mnr- 
shidabad and other places on any urgent piece of 
•business. 

The people of this town, as well as the* whole 
district* are suffering greatly for want of one more 
through train in tlie line. We pray, therefore, that 
Your Excellency may be graciously pleased to 
move the Railway Department for reinstating the 
night train in the line or in the alternative,* if it is 
not possible, for making the local train which now 
runs up to Godagari, a through train as it was 
long ago. 

6. The people of Malda are highly grateful to 
you for making Malda a seat of a Subordinate Judge. 
The experiment of a Subordinate Judge trying Maida 
suits at Malda for two months a year has been 
successful to prove that there is more than two 
months' work here. The Sessions Judge comes here 
to try Sessions cases, but yet in many sessions cases, 
the accused are to rot in the jail for three to six 
months after commitment, to await trial by the 
Sessions Judge. Administration of civil and crimi- 
nal justice of this district may be much improved if 
an Additional Judge he placed under the District and 
Sessions Judge. Rajshahi, and is meant mainly, if 
not exclusively, for the district of Malda stationed 
at Malda to try civil and criminal cases, and as an 
experimental measure this system he given a fair 
trial here to redress the long-felt grievance of 
the public. 

7. The cfhari table dispensary *^iere is sadly 
suffering from want of a modern and up-to-date 
surgical ward and accessories. Mnfassal people can 
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scarcely afford to go to Calcutta for surgical opera- 
tions. If Yonr Excellency be pleased to make 
a suitable grant for the purpose of removing our 
these long-felt grievances, people of this place will 
ever remain grateful to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment. 

8. In conclusion, we fervently pray to God that 
He may, in His infinite mercy, vouchsafe unto Your 
Excellency and Lady Lytton long life, health and 
happiness. 
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Address presented by the Member* of the. M a Ida 
District Board , on 24th Noveynber 1924. 

• 

We, the members of the Malda District Board, 
crave leave to approach Your Excellency with oar 
humble address and to offer Your Excellency 
a cordial and re«|>ectful welcome on this the august 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
district. We also avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to express our loyal and deep devotion to 
the person and throne of His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor and iiis noble consort 
the Queen-Eta press of India. 

2. With Your Excellency’s permission, we beg 
ra lay before Your Excellency some of the most 
pressing needs and grievances of the people ol 
this district in the humble hope that they will 
receive kind and sympathetic consideration from 
. Your Excellency’s Government. » 

8. The resources of the District Board are 
limited and its activities in other directions have 
to some extent been recently curtailed by the 
creaflon of the Public Health Department. We, 
therefore, venture to approach Yottr Excellency 
with the humble prayer that Yotir Excellency's 
Government will be graciously pleased to make 
over to the District Board tlie proceeds of the 
ferries at Fulbari, Rnjmahal and Nimasajrai, the 
approaches tp which ferries are jgurintained A>v 
the Board. 

4 f The que'stftm of rural water-supply is 4ihe 
most crying want, not only 6f this* district, but of 
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many other sister districts of Bengal, and with tills 
slender resources at its command the Maid a District, 
Board finds it extremely difficult to solve the 
question speedily aud satisfactorily. “ The Board 
has already approached Your Excellency’s (J-overn- 
ment with a prayer for a loan of f?s. 50,000, and we 
wish and pray that Your Excellency's Government 
will be graciously pleased to grant us the loan 
applied for on easier than the usual terms. 

5. The members of the District Board are in 
full sympathy and agreement with the people of 
the district in their desire to make the district 
full and self-contained by creating a separate 
judgeship for it. The grievances of the people in 
this respect have been reiterated on more than one 
occasion and need no repetition here. We venture 
to think that an Additional Judge, possessing civil 
and criminal powers, will be the most fitting 
officer for a district like this and will have ample 
work to occupy him throughout the year, and we 
humbly pray that Your Excellency’s Government 
will be graciously pleased to sanction the appoint- 
ment of an Additional Judge for Malda. 

6. Your Excellency, the closing of the mouth 
of the Kalindri River has caused the health and 
material prosperity of this district to deteriorate to 
a considerable extent and a prayer for opening the 
mouth of Kalindri was made on a former occasion 
to the head of the province. Since then the 
Kalindri has joined the Kankar owing to natural 
causes, and if this junction continues ?md is a little 
widened, the'liealtb and prosperity of the district 
are bound to improve. We, therefore, humbly pray 
that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased 
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to initiate so the engineering scheme for tlie main- 
*te nance and improvement of the junction qf the 
two rivers referred to above. 

7. The-q£oppage of night trains on thej£atihar- 
Godagari Section of the Easterq Bengal Railway 
has caused and ,is cansing immense trouble and 
hardship to the people, not only of this district, 
but also of the adjoining districts of Ralishahi and 
Purnea, and innumerable letters and representa- 
tions of private gentlemen and public bodies have 
produced no effect on the railway authorities. 
The prayer of the people of these districts for 
connecting the local trains of the Katiliar-Godagari 
Section with the trains on the other side of the 
Ganges by arranging a timely steamer ferry service 
met with a similar fate. We, therefore, venture 
to approach Your Excellency with the humble 
leaver that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to remove our grievance under this head. 

8. The insufficient number of openings on the 
said section of the railway is another source of 
trouble to the people of the district as it increases 
the number of wafser-logged areas, causing damage 
to some roads and thoroughfares, and making this 
district more malarious. It is a well-known fact 
that the district has become notoriously malarious 
since the construction of the Katiliar-Godagari 
Railway line through ft and we venture to think 
that the unsatisfactory mode # of digging burrow- 
pits on either side of the milway line and tbe 
paucity of culverts and bridges along tbat line have 
something t» do with the spread o^falaria in»tlie 
district. We, therefore, beg to approach Your 
Excellency witiT the humble prayer that Your 
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Excellency will be graciously pleased to direct 
the railway authorities to make more openings in* 
the Katiliar-Godagari line and so to level artd 
connect, the burrow-pits on either sicfe ( us to make 
them &rve the purpose of natural drainage to the 
country around. 

9 . In conclusion, fae devoutly pray to the 
Almighty that he may grant Your Excellency and 
Lady Lytton longevity, health and peace. 
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' Address presented by the Members of the Malda 

Muhamnmdan Association, on 24th November 

1924. 

• 

We, the members of tike Malda Muhammadan 
Association, most respectfully beg to offer Your 
Excellency our warm and cordial welcome on the 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
historic district of Malda. 

2. We venture to embrace this auspicious 
occasion to express our deep sense of loyalty and 
sincere devotion to His Most Gracious Majesty our 
King-Emperor. 

We congratulate ourselves on welcoming 
Your Excellency to this district which contains the 
ruins of the magnificent cities of Gain* and Fandua. 
which were for centuries the seats of Government 
of Muhammadan kings, and in the former of which 
lived at one time two million souls, about twice the 
population of Calcutta, the present metropolis of 
Bengal. 

4. We venture to lay before Your Excellency 
somt of our pressing wants and grievances, and 
earnestly pray that Your Excellency will deign to 
lend a kind and symijathejtic ear to t&em and 
redress or help in redressing them as far as it lies 
in Your Excellency’s power to do so. 

5. For reasons too well known to mention, we 
crave leave to approach Your Excellency with, an 
earnest prayer that communal re prase ntations on 
t he basis of pdpiflation with a septf rate electorate 
be granted to the Moslems in thp Municipalities, 
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District and Local Boards and other local bodies 
of this province where the Moslem population * 
preponderates. • , 

6. Your Excellency, we smart under a sense of 
great inadequacy of Moslem representation* in the 
various Government services of this province, and 
as there is now ho dearth of competent Muham- 
madan candidates, our humble and modest prayer in 
this connection is that at least half of the Govern- 
ment appointments of all sorts whether superior, 
inferior or ministerial, and whether officiating, 
substantive or temporary, be given to the Muham- 
madans, and especially to the Muhammadans of this 
district where they constitute over half of the 
entire population. We also pray that timely notice 
and wide publicity be given to any vacancy 
occurring, especially in the Ministerial Department. 

7. Your Excellency, the recent drastic curtail- 
ment of Muhammadan holidays has caused great 
chagrin and heart-burning amongst our community. 
In the civil courts, the Muharram holidays have been 
reduced from five clays to two and the Id-nz-znh& 
from two to one, while the very important holidays 
of Shah-i-bardt and Akhiri chahar shamba have 
been deleted from the holiday list of the current 
year. In the result, out of the 12 days allotted 
to the Muhammadans, only* six have been retained, 
so that a clean cut of 50 per cent, has been effected 
in the case of Moslem holidays, while only about 
20 per<*eent. of the Hindu holidays have been 

'curtailed, thgir present number being approxi- 
mately 40 as against 50 last year. Further even 
these six days will not be futly availed df by 
Moslems, /as, contrary to previous practice, ho 
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*provis|oa for alternative days 1ms been made in 
this year’s list of public holidays, a provision, 
which is absolutely necessary, in view of # the fact 
that the exact dates of the Muhammadan festivals 
depend on the visibility or otherwise of the moon 
on a particular day an<4 cannot be ascertained 
beforehand. Muhammadan holidays under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act have been similarly 
dealt with. It will not be out of place here to 
mention, that even in the sister provinces of Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa where the Muhammadans are 
in a minority, Muhammadan holidays have been 
curtailed only to a very slight extent. On these 
facts and circumstances and having regard to the 
Muhammadan majority in the province, our very 
lmmble and modest prayer to Your Excellency is 
that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased. 
firstly, not to curtail the number of Muhammadan 
holidays which was in force from time immemorial 
in the civil and criminal courts and in Govern- 
ment offices of this province, and secondly, in order 
to obviate the anomaly and dislocation of public 
business arising out of the uncertainty as to the 
visibility of the moon, to add an extra day to each 
set'of Muhammadan holidays. 

8. Your Excellency, the existing division of 
the English Bazar Muificipifiity into wards as weli 
as the allotment of seats open to election for each 
ward have been a source of great hardship anti 
disappointment to the Moslem rate-payees of this 
Municipality, resulting in the return, on au avenge, 
of only three Muhammadan ComumNioners out of 
th&!2 seats opeif to election. Tiiis*is quite djppro- 
portiouate to the number of Mujiamt^adau voters 
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of tl»e Municipality of which by far the «largesl 
number reside in Ward No. 2, which again is 
inordinately large both in area and tlje number of 
voters, but to which only three seats are allotted 
in contradistinction to Ward No. J. to which, though 
about half of Ward No. 2, four seats have been 
allotted. We, therefore, most respectfully pray 
that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
allot at least five seats to Ward No. 2 or to readjust 
the wards and seats for each ward, in such a way 
that the Muhammadans may not be handicapped in 
the matter of election for so long as the separate 
commnnal representation for which we have 
already prayed is not granted to the Moslems. 

9. We are deeply indebted to Government for 
having inaugurated in this district a system of 
co-operative credit societies, both rural and urbau, 
by which the public, especially the poor and 
cultivating classes, have to some extent been 
relieved from the clutches of local money-lenders. 
What is urgently needed and what we most 
earnestly pray for is a’ speedy extension of the 
system throughout the district so that every 
village or group of villages may have a society of 
its own. 

JO. The want of a permanent District Judge’s 
conrt at Malda is keenly felt by the people of this 
district. The journey to and from Rajshalii, where 
the District Judge resides, is very troublesome, 
while the communication by post takes three days. 
Litigants are^/put to considerable hardship and 
expense in imng criminal appeals and in moving 
civij and criminal petitions of a peremptory nature 
before the ^District Judge at Rajshalii, us also in 
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obtaining eopies of records of civil cases which 
are kept there.^ Nor lias the public grievance been 
lessened by Jhe present arrangement of deputing 
ro this district the Subordinate Judge of Rajsbahi 
twice *n a year, .each time fdr one month only, 
inasmuch as it has entailed* unnecessary delay and 
postponement of cases, sometimes extending over 
four years. We, therefore, approach Your Excel- 
lency* with a humble prayer for the posting of 
a permanent District Judge at Malda, where there 
is sufficient work for him, or an Additional District 
Judge as at Bogra, to which district or to Bankura, 
where there is a permanent District Judge, Malda 
is by no means inferior, nay in some respects 
superior ; should, however, this prayer of ours be 
rot conceded, we, as a last resort, pray in the 
alternative that a permanent Assistant Sessions 
Judge or even a permanent Subordinate Judge be 
posted here with all the necessary powers of 
a District Judge. 

11. We avail ourselves of this unique oppor- 
tunity to lay before Your Excellency another 
grievance of ours which is of a far-reaching impor- 
tance The River Kaliudri, which is one of the 
principal rivers of this district, remains for the 
greater part of the year stagnant and unconnected 
with the Ganges of which it was formerly a branch. 
The idea of having a permanent connection with 
the Ganges is now, it is said, an impracticable one. 
There is, however, another river, called the Kankar, 
which now falls into the Ganges, imt which nmy 
easily be made to flow into the Kalimlri through- 
out Che year as *t did formerly. Could we J>ut 
count upon Your Excellency’s lielp.in t^is matter, 
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so as to secure a constant current in the J£alindri, 
it would be a veritable boon to the people of this** 
district. We, therefore, venture to approach Your 
Excellency with a humble prayer that steps may 
be taken so as to maintain a permanent connection 
of the Kalindri with the Kankar by removing the 
obstructing silt at the junction of the two rivers or 
by such other means as the experts think proper 
and feasible. 

12. Finally, we crave leave to invite Your 
Excellency’s attention to the great inconvenience 
and hardship caused to the people of this district 
by the stoppage of the two night trains, one up 
and one down, in the Katihar-Godagari Section of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. We now have 
practically only one train available to ns within 
24 hoars for the journey to Calcutta, the existing 
down local train having no ferry service at Goda- 
gari or corresponding train at Lalgola. We, 
therefore, most humbly pray for the resumption 
of the running of the said two night trains, 
especially as it is understood that all other trains 
stopped for financial reasons in other sections of 
the railway have now been running. 

13. In conclusion, we fervently pray to God 
tBat He may youchsafe to Your Excellency a long 
lease of life and uninterrupted prosperity. 



Mm Exomitonoy *m Ropty to tho At hhoom om 

promontoA mi Mm id*, on 94th Rooomhom 

19 * 4 . 

Gbntlbmen, 

I am very grateful to you for the kind wonts of 
welcome which are contained in your addresses 
and also for yonr declaration of loyalty to the 
throne and person of His Majesty the Kin^> 
Emperor. Unfortunately Lady Lytton was unable- 
to accompany me on this occasion, but my daughter, 
who has *not yet viRited any other plaoe with me 
on tour, is with me to-day and we are both looking 
forward tp making the acquaintance of the interest- 
ing features of your district. 

I have on many occasions emphasized the 
importance of a Governor’s tours through his 
province. They give him a valuable knowledge of 
local conditions and introduce him to those who 
are responsible for local administration. If 
I remained always in Calcutta or Darjeeling, 
I should know very little more about Bengal at thfe 
end of five years than I did when I arrived, but by 
travelling throughout the province I have leasrut 
that there are many lifattefa which vitally affect 
the health and happiness of the people which are 
scarcely mentioned in the public Press or in the 
debates of the Legislative Council. At this 
moment it is more necessary thaia^ever for mo to 
see the local conditions for myself aVl have been 
deprived of the* advice of the Ministers whom 
the constitution provided as the |hannel of 
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communication between the Government qnd tlife 
constituencies. Complete responsibility for those, 
departments of Government which* jnosft directly 
affect the well-being of the people was transferred 
by the last Government of India,, Act to Ministers 
who were to be chosen from the majority in 
the Legislative Council. During the last year, 
however, for reason^ which you may. be able to 
understand better than I can, the majority of the 
Bengal Legislative Council instead of exercising 
its right to provide the Ministers, who would 
^control the policy of these departments, has refused 
to provide for any Ministers at all and has 
compelled me to take upon myself the temporary 
administration of these transferred subjects. 

Instead, therefore, of Ministers, who ^*e respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council and so ultimately 
to the electorate to guide your destinies, the 
Governor himself has the administration in his 
own hands, and according to the constitution he 
is responsible for the conduct of these subjects 
neither to the Legislative Council nor to the British 
Parliament, so long as the present conditions 
continue. You may, perhaps, therefore, imagine 
that I have the powers of an autocrat in respect of 
thpse departments, and that, as I am not respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council# I can give you 
what assistance I consider right at my own 
discretion : but, of course, it is no more possible for 
me th^n it was for my late Ministers or than it 
wpuld be for any Ministers even under a system of 
.full responsible Government to administer' the 
departments According to merd personal whims. 

I cannot ignore, the advice of my trained advisers : 
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I cannot spend more money than the revenue 
pVovide^ : I cannot take away money from .one 
•/Ustrict and give it to .another. I have to balance 
the conflicting Claims and interests of a&l parts of 
the province and to do my best to promote the 
welfareof the whole with the limited means at my 
disposal. , 

One of the most important subjects lor 
which I 6m now responsible is that of Public 
Health — it is the foundation on' which the 
prosperity of the province in other directions 
must be bnilt. 

Now, the health of the public may be pursued 
either by £he prevention or by the treatment of 
disease. By prevention 1 mean the improvement 
of the conditions and environment which determine 
the general state of the public health and foremost 
amongst these conditions are a pure water-supply 
and adeqaate drainage ; by treatment I mean the 
provision of medical aid and the resources for 
curing disease; thereby minimising its evil effects. 

Let me deal first with the preventive aspect of 
this question which is by far the more important ; 
you, in this district, are faced with the problem of 
a pare water-supply both in the town and in the 
rural* area and also with that of the satisfactory 
drainage of the town. You tell me that Lord 
Oarmichael once |*prpmised a grant of Bs. 40,000 
towards the waterworks of this town; that is so, 
but the grant was contingent ^pon the provision 
of certain other amounts from other sources and 
its amount was based on estimates inade 11 ye§rs 
ago. The contingent amounts wefcfe^ not forth- 
coming and tHe <feost of the scheufe has now so 
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largely increased tlmt it has Been decided to 
experiment with tnbe-wells, which will supply 
a slightly cheaper system. As you remind me,* 
Government has sanctioned Rs. 11*, 000 to meet the 
cos! of this trial boring and the Chief Engineer in 
the Public Health Department will complete it 
during this cold weattyer. On its success or failure 
will depend the nature of the scheme of water- 
works which is finally adopted, and it is- clear that 
no definite decision on this point can be reached 
and no specific help promised until the result of the 
experiment is known. In any case the Muni- 
cipality will have to formulate their proposals for 
financing the scheme and meeting the recurring 
expenditure before Government can commit them- 
selves to making any grant. As I think you know 
before any new scheme is taken up the allocation 
of funds for it has to be approved by the Govern- 
ment as a whole before provision can be made in 
the budget; but, if funds are available when the 
main scheme is ready and the Government as 
a whole approves the allocation of funds, we shall 
be prepared to make a grant up to one-third of the 
total cost of the scheme, this one-third including 
the grant of Rs. 11,000 already made. 

The question of water-supply is a problem with 
which the District Board also is faced and you tell 
me that you have already' applied for a loan of half 
a lakh to enable you to carry out a comprehensive 
scheme of rural water-supply. Your idea, I under- 
stand, r is to sink by means of such a loan a large 
number of wjdls within a year or two instead of 
constructi^j » very small number each year out of 
tl^e income for that year. There* is ‘a great dfeal to 
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Ife said. for the idea, provided that the wjiole 
.programme is well thought out in advance and 
carefully considered in relation to its component 
parts, but Government require, and have asked for, 
fuller •information as to the precise mauner in 
which yon propose to spetyl the loan and provide 
the loan charges. As soon as we have received this 
information we shall consider your proposals. 

Your further request that the loan should be 
granted on easy terms is in effect a but slightly 
veiled request that part of the half lakh for which 
you ask should be in the nature of a grant. 
I realize that this Board is a comparatively poor 
one, but even so I am afraid we cannot issue loans 
at lower than the ordinary market rate prevailing 
for Government loans. I do not say that Govern- 
ment should not or cannot make any contribution 
towards the cost of supplying water in the rural 
districts. WJhat I do say is that Government 
cannot make grants to any one district alone and 
the possibility of giving assistance to all must 
depend upon the nature of the assistance required 
and the total cost of giving it. This question has 
been # so frequently brought to my notice in the last 
two years that I have asked my advisers to try and 
evolve some practical scheme. My late Ministers 
were at work upom:i| Weforfi they were forced to 
resign, and I hope to have something ready for the 
consideration of new Ministers when they are 
appointed. 

The Municipality have also nnSs^ contempla- 
tion Jbhe extension of the drainage scheme ; bat I am 
informed that no scheme has yet been siibmittell fro 
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the. Sanitary Board. The Commissioners .should 
request the Chief Engineer of the Public Health, 
Department to prepare a scheme ahd submit it to 
the Board, and, if it meets with the Board’s 
approval, Government will be prepared /,o give 
favourable consideration to proposals for a grant of 
part of the cost: that we should contribute the 
whole cost is, 1 need hardly say, out of the 
question. 

Now let me turn for a minute to the other 
aspect of the public health problem; namely, the 
question of the treatment of disease. I understand 
that owing to the generosity of the Raja of Chanchal 
and the Bais Hazari Wakf Estate you have recently 
been put in the position of providing the outdoor 
dispensary which has long been a pressing local 
need, but that you still require a new Surgical 
Ward. I should like to offer my thanks and 
congratulations to your two benefactors and as 
a practical mark of our appreciation Government 
will give yon R*. 3,000 during the current year for 
the construction of the Surgical Ward. I hope that 
with this encouragement you will yourselves be 
able to meet the cost of the appliances Which yon 
need. 

*1 shall now deal t wlth the questions coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department « proper. The first question 
concerns the ferry receipts, for which both the 
Municipality and the District Board put in 
clfiims. 

r 

The Municipality refers to* ah arrangement 
dating ba^k to 1904, when certain ferries, the 
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•ivere made tsver to the District Board entirely and 
a fixed sum of*Rs. 650, being half of the average 
income at that time, was granted to the Muni- 
cipality* The latter claim that, with the increase 
of -the income from these ferries from Rs. 1,300 to 
Rs. 2,800, they have a right to expect their grant to 
be raised. Bnt I am afraid that I can only repeat 
what Lord Ronaldshay said here five years ago. 
that this claim can be settled only by negotiation 
between the two bodies; and its settlement is 
likely to be difficult and complicated, for the 
District Board can obviously put forward as a set* 
off against the municipal claim the very consider- 
able amount spent on the roads leading to the 
ferries: and no doubt other considerations would 
be raised. 

The District Board's request is one which has 
been made at nearly every district headquarters 
which I have visited. I have been so impressed 
with the frequency with which the claim has been 
preferred and the force of the arguments which 
have been advanced in its favour that I have 
decided to have the matter reconsidered on its 
merit*. It would mean a surrender of one source 
of provincial revenues and. therefore, no decision 
can be taken on the sybjeq,t while we are faced 
with the liability next year for a contribution of 
Rs. 63 lakhs to the Government pf India which has 
been remitted for the last three years. We, of 
coufse, hope that the justice of our case? which 
obtained the hist remission, will agt^n he admitted, 
but until we are finally relieved of thu^anxiety, we 
cannort surrender ^ven a fraction of oar existing 
revenue. 
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In connection with questions which • concern 
Loch) Self-Government Department, it will be* 
appropriate to deal with two pleas, raised by the 
Muhammadan Association. One is a general plea 
for communal representation on local bodr.es, and 
the other a particular complaint regarding the 
distribution of seats over the respective wards of 
the Municipality. 

With regard to the former request, the system 
of communal electorates has recently been 
introduced into the Calcutta Corporation, but 
Government are not at present disposed to extend 
the system to the mufassal. 1 fully sympathize 
with the Muhammadan fears that their interests 
even in municipal matters would not be safe at the 
hands of a mixed electorate and I realize that there 
can be no advance in the principle of representa- 
tion unless these 7 fears can bh removed. But 
Government regard the principle of communal 
representation as contrary to the spirit of true 
nationalism and are anxious to hasten tire day 
when this particular crutch can be dispensed- with. 
The final decision will have to be taken by the 
Legislative Council as it was in the case of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. 

, As to the particular complaint that the present 
distribution of seats ‘on the Municipality among 
the various wards is a source of hardship to the 
Muhammadans and needs readjustment, I admit that 
there appears to be some force in the contention of 
tl^s Association, and the Local Self-Government 
De partme n c«4 ropose to take the matter up with the 
Municipality hnd local officers 'to' see if a fairer 
distribution can be secured. 
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* Wliilp on this subject of safeguarding Mu ham - 
vnndan interests, I may take the opportunity of 
announcing whfft will be of special interest # to the 
Muhammadan Association, that Government have 
been pleased to make a free gift to the Committee 
of the Model Madrassa of t^ie land now occupied 
by it, subject, of course, to the usual conditions. As 
the marker, vuiue of this land is nearly six thousand 
rupees, I tbink you will agree that Government 
have contributed generously to the furtherance of 
Muhammadan education in this district. 

1 am glad to see that the Muhammadan Associa- 
tion appreciate the benefits, especially to the 
cultivating classes, of the co-operative movement 
and I sympathize with their desire to see it 
extended so as to embrace every village in the 
district. Those of you-, who sincerely believe in the 
value of the co-opferative movement, can yourselves 
help materially to extend it by explaining its 
principles and pointing out the way in which it 
can benefit the cultivators. This work requires 
real enthusiasm and sustained effort, but if even 
one family is thereby saved in time of distress the 
reward is sufficient to repay all the labour that has 
been expended. In all the efforts you may make 
to spread the growth of these societies the Co- 
operative Department ofr Government will always 
be ready to give you advice and help. 

So far I have dealt only with* matters connected 
with the transferred departments. I sh^ll now 
refer briefly to matters belonging the reserved 
half of Government and central snhje 

Left me begin *with the Judicial department. 
There Seems to be a general desire here |or greater 
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facijitte* for the administration of justice a,ad it is 
, natural that yon should want the higher courts to.* 
be brought within easy reach ; hut th^ returns show 
that there is not enough work for an Additional 
Judge in Malda and we should not, therefore, 
he justified in incnrrvig the cost of posting such 
an officer here. I have, however, directed the 
department to examine yonr request and to advise 
?ne whether vve cannot meet it in some other way 
sack as by extending the period of deputation of, 
the Subordinate Judge, who now comes to Malda 
for two mouths in the year, and vesting him with 
the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge. 

I shall next deal with your grievances in con- 
nection with the railway. The discontinuance of 
the night through train was necessitated by finan- 
cial considerations; I realize that this must be 

* 

a real inconvenience to the public, and I should 
advise the Associations to represent the master 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway Advisory Board, 
which has been constituted for this kind of 
purpose. /*f- v 

The inconvenience caused by the Wipifit of 
a bridge between the town and the railway station 
is a matter in which the initiative should be' taken 
by the District Board, though Government will be 
prepared to consider the question of helping them 
in any practical scheme. 

The Superintending Engineer of this Circle has 
been asked to make careful enquiries to ascertain 
ay.y cases oT obstructed drainage, in Northern 
Bengal, bub«S!am afraid we cannot commend: to the 
railway ypnr'snggestion for linking up the bnrrow- 
pits.as this would invite a swift flow of water at 



the toe of (he embankments and thus endanger 
diem. , 

It "is a frequent experience in Bengal that 
hitherto healtliy and prosperous towns deteriorate 
owing t$> chaugefi in the water courses. Such yon 
tell me is your experience heje and yon ask Govern- 
ment to remedy this by reopening the month of 
the Kalindri. I understand, however, that nature 
has already shown signs of anticipating us and the 
Kankar is now passing into the Kalindri and thus 
restoring the flow past Malda into the Maliananda. 
The officer-in-cliarge of the Irrigation Subdivision, 
which has recently been opened at Rainpur Boalia 
for the express purpose of investigating the condi- 
tion of the rivers in these parts. Is being instructed 
to report whether it will be necessary for 
Government to take any steps to help uature in 
her work. 

Jhe curtailment of holidays is part of the 
action taken on the Retrenchment Committee’s 
Report, but I believe I am right in saying that in 
this district the Muhammadans have not themselves 
suffered in practice. The question of alternative 
days for the Mubarram and Id-uz-zuha has been 
undef consideration and Government^bave decided 
that when the festival falls earlieijjpr later thg.n 
was anticipated, the extra day will be treated as 
an executive holiday. 

Gentlemen, having dealt with the principal 
matters of local interest raised iif your addresses, 
I propose to conclude with a few Remarks on tjie 
general political situation. It is no^Nmy practice, 
as a rale, on thefae Occasions to mentfon feubjects^ of 
general political interest which havtj not b C$5 
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raiqed in the addresses to which I am replying, but 
the present moment is so critical, and th$ latest* 
action of my Government in obtaining from the 
Viceroy altogether exceptional powers for suppress- 
ing what we regard as* a very serious menace to 
the safety of the State and to the liberty of its 
citizens has not unnaturally created so great 
a sensation that I feel bound to utilize the first 
opportunity I have had of speaking in public since 
the recent Ordinance was issued, to say a few words 
in explanation and justification of it. 

I want in the first place to make clear what is 
the nature of the menace with which we are 
threatened. The danger does not come from any 
popular movement. There is no spirit of revolt 
in the hearts of the people of Bengal. There is 
no specially acute economic distress to cause a 
.general unrest in the country. Political dis- 
content and political activities hav« now an 
outlet they never had before, and for the first 
time in the history of India directly elected 
representatives of the people have been given 
a place in the executive government. The peace 
of Bengal and the lives of its citizens are 
threatened bv no popular uprising, but by a ‘com- 
paratively sm|p body of men who have introduced 
methods of terrorism into their political programme 
and are seeking to murder those whom they bate 
or fear, to overawe Wv threats of murder those whose 
political activities are inconvenient or objectionable 
to them, to import foreign arms and ammunition 
into the coajsfry for the purpose of making their 
terrorism ufeeti ve. This conspiracy of violence 
hft^alreadji revealed the following characteristics. 
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Peaceful citizens wholly unconnected with politics 
in the innocent pursuit of their lawful avocations, 
have been mnitlered in broad daylight. Bobberies 
with violence have been committed to secure funds 
for th^ terrorist organization. Men suspected of 
giving information to the pplice have been assassi- 
nated. Witnesses in trials for offences connected 
with politics have been threatened with assassina- 
tion, and intimidation has thus interfered With 
the administration of justice. Not only have 
police officers and Government officials been 
similarly threatened, but even candidates for 
election to and members of the Legislative Council 
have been intimidated with threats of murder if 
they do not conform to the wishes of the self-styled 
patriots. All the weapons, by which the murders 
have been committed in the last eighteen months, 
are of a foreign type which cannot be obtained 
in this country. Bombs of a very modern and 
efficient type have been manufactured. One such 
factory was discovered by the police iu Calcutta, 
and the recent murder in Mirzapur Street was 
committed with a bomb of this type. Sinde July 
last threatening leaflets signed “ Bed Bengal ” have 
made»their appearance, and these have been served 
on all persons who have had any connection, 
however remote, with t the, political actions of 
Government. 

Gentlemen, if 1 am asked fbr evidence of the 
existence of a terrorist conspiracy in Bengal, 
I point to all t^hese things, which are not opinions 
or theories, but facts ; and whatever '^uay be said 
iu tb^ Press, no one who knows these*fac|s cap Jail 
to believe in the reality of this terrorist movement.' 
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If that ba so, I ask you where is the liberty 
which I am accused of destroying ? I am supposed 
to be interfering with the freedom t of the subject 
by keeping men under arrest withoift trial. Men 
who live within the law are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law. But men who defy the law,, who 
live and act outside fhe law, who menace the 
liberty of those who live within it, who take upon 
themselves to decide without any process of law 
who shall live and who shall die, these men have 
no right to the protection of the law— they are 
outlaws, they are a danger to the State, and their 
liberty is forfeited. It is against such men and 
such men alone, that the Special Powers which my 
Government have asked for and have obtained are 
being directed. Every single man, who has been 
arrested under Regulation III of 1818 or under 
the new Ordinance, is a member of a terrorist 
organization that seeks to attain its objects by 
violence and intimidation, that proposes, if not 
checked, to carry out more murders. Every man, 
too, who has been arrested is being detained, not 
on the isolated statements of a single informer, 
but on*? evidence from many different sources 
unkaowh to each other, spread over many months, 
which has to satisfy the Government of Bengal, us 
well as two independent Jndges, and in the case of 
ti^e Regulation III prisoners the Government of 
India and the Viceroy himself — probably the best 
trained lawyer in India — that he is not merely 
a member of, but ‘an active participator in, this 
terrorist conspiracy. 

t 

f My object |,s not to suppress or, hamper any 
political moyg'ment which is conducted within the 
law, but toflmatee it possible for all 'men, whatever 
thdir political opinions, to express them freely 
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ivithout fear of assassination. The effect of our 
policy will be not to interfere with liberty, bat to 
establish it. ^Unless this terrorist movement is 
suppressed, there can be no liberty in Bengal and 
it is the duty of all those who live within the law, 
who desire its protection, and who wish to be free 
from intimidation in the pursuit of their lawful 
business to support the Government in the steps 
they have taken to stamp out the use of the bomb 
and the revolver. 

I am told that we cannot crush the spirit of 
freedom in # a nation, nor stifle its desire for political 
independence by coercion. That is not only true 
but obvious, and if our measures were directed 
against any deep-rooted popular movement, they 
would be bound to fail; but as 1 have told you they 
are directed against no such thing. Why should 
I, of all people, wish to crush the political freedom 
of the people of Bengal when it is for the express 
purpose of enabling them to secure political free- 
dom and develop self-governing institutions that 
I have come to Beugal ? 

If Government were ever to allow $f* single 
organization to intimidate all others and tb decide 
the issues of life and death, it would forfeit its 
right to exist and all liberty would be dead. This 
particular menace can be stamped out by what 
is called repression, and* by ho other means. It is 
repression of crime, but not repression of liberty. 
The measures we are taking ha$e been effective in 
the past and they will be effective again. No 
misrepresentations or abuse or threats wfll move 
us one inch from the path of duty "a^hich, in the 
integjsts of the §tate, confided to ourVcharge, we 
are bound to tread. 
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Him Exoollonoy’s Address to ths Roolplonts , 
of Smnsds at the publlo xrooopUon at 
fdaSda, on 24th November 1924 • 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Mazumd^r— 

You have always shtfwn great public spirit and 
courage in the execution of your duties and have 
always been to the fore in work for the public 
good. You were a pioneer of the co-operative 
movement in this district and the founder of the 
local central bank. In this way you have set a fine 
example of the kind of work to which I referred to 
my speech just now and I hope it will be followed 
by others in this district. You are a member of 
most of the public committees and you did very 
helpful work during the war. Your services are 
greatly appreciated. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Ghani— 

You have always used the great influence which 
you enjoy amongst your fellow-Muhammadans in 
this district to good effect. In the days of non- 
co-operation you gave sound and sober advice to 
your followers and contributed to the success o( the 
campaign against that movement : your help was of 
material assistance to the well-being of your fellow- 
countrymen. 
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Address presented by the Members of the Dinajpur 
Municipality , on 26th November 1924. 

+ 

We, the members of tlie # Dinajpur Municipality, 
ou behalf of ourselves and other residents 
of the town of Dinajpnr, be# to approach Your 
Excellency to offer our cordial t and respectful 
welcome to Your Excellency on this occasion of 
your first visit to this ancient and historic town, and 
we beg to take this opportunity' to express our 
most sincere and heartfelt loyalty to the person and 
throne of our Most Gracious Sovereign. 

2. We beg leave to bring to Your Excellency’s 
notice that the defective drainage of the town has 
been a standing menace to the health of its 
residents. In the y T ear 1916, a drainage scheme was 
prepared by the Sanita'ry Engineer involving a cost 
of Rs. 2,75,000. The most necessary part of the 
scheme, namely, the making of the beds of the 
Ghagra and the Kachai Nala pucka, which was 
estimated at Rs. 1,20,000, could not be effected for 
want of necessary funds, and we look to Your 
Excellency’s Government for the improvement of 
the drainage of our town. 

3. The north-westefn p’ortion of the town is 
inundated almost every year Ivp the rising of the 
Punarbhaba River causing much distress among the 
inhabitants of the locality'. The constriction of 
a protective* embankment, in continuation of «the 
existing one, is absolutely uecessary. ’’^The cost of 
this,*whicli is estfmated at Rs. 20.000? cal not be.jm.et 
from municipal funds, and we hope | that Your 
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Excellency’s Government would help us in this* 
matter. 

4. Qne of the main causes of tfi^ flooding of 
certain portions of the town is the closing of the two 
spans of the railway bridge over the River Punar- 
bhaba by the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities 
and the opening of the said two spans is necessary 
for the prevention of the flood. We beg that the 
matter would receive the kind attention of Your 
Excellency’s Government. 

5. Much difficulty has been felt in keeping the 
roads, which are made and repaired with stoue- 
metal, in a proper state of repair for want of 
a steam-roller, and we beg that Yonr Excellency’s 
Government would help us in this matter. 

6. The construction of a separate ward in our 

hospital for patients suffering from Kala-Azar , 

Black Water Fever and other tropical diseases, with 

% 

a clinical laboratory attached, is very necessary’and 
we depend on the help from Your Excellency’s 
Government for it. 

7. In conclusion, we pray most fervently for 
Your Excellency’s sound health and a happy and 
prosperous career. 
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Address presented. t>>/ the Members of the Dinajpur 
District Board , on 26th November 1924. 

W«fc the members of the Dinajpur District 
Board, on behalf of onrselvps and the people of this 
district, humbly beg leave to offer our respectful 
welcome to Your Excellency on the occasion of 
Your Excellency’s first visit to this historic town. 

2. The District Board of Dinajpur was con- 
stituted in 1887 and the members were all nomi- 
nated by Government till 1920 when the elective 
system was first introduced in this district and the 
people were given the opportunity of managing 
their local affairs themselves. Our responsibilities 
are great, bnt the funds at our disposal are too 
inadequate to allow us to discharge them to their 
full extent. 

3. The district of Dinajpur is notoriously 
unhealthy. Malaria and Kala-Azar have been 
carrying off a large number of people every yeaj*. 
In order to minimise the havoc caused by these 
diseases, approximately 84 dispensaries will be 
needed. In 1921, the non-official regimd started 
witli 20 dispensaries, 14 of class III-B and 6 of 
class IV, besides 5 of class V dispensaries wlyich 
owed their existence to*the liberal support of some 
of the leading zamindars of the district. We have 
opened since then 18 "more dispensaries, viz., 6 
of class III and 12 of class IV. These arg experi- 
mental dispensaries which ha^e been mogtly 
started in temporary houses for wEsnt of funds. 
Still* about 40* more dispensaries flrill|have^to be 
opened, so that we can have one dispensary (roughly 
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speaking) for every 50 square miles, and foi 1 every* 
20,000 people. We are grateful to the Government 
for the. annual contribution of Rs* £,000 as the 
partial cost of the maintenance of three thana and 
two village dispensaries. Out t of our limited 
resources we have, however, to spend for all the 
dispensaries about Rs. 60,000 a year and we cannot 
afford to allot any further sum for the purpose. 
A heavy sum of money has to be spent every year 
for the maintenance of a staff of the Public Health 
Department of the Board, and we caunot afford to 
launch the scheme of major or minor operations for 
combating Malaria, and other fell diseases. We 
have, however, been utilizing this department for 
the prevention of the spread of epidemic diseases, 
.and we are successfully checking these diseases as 
promptly as possible. 

4. In order to combat Kala-Azar we have 
trained all our medical men in Antimony treat- 
ment and have appointed two itinerant doctors for 
treating the people in affected areas. Many more 
of such doctors are required, but we cannot employ 
them for want of funds. 

5. The Board is keenly feeling the necessity of 

c 

starting a small clinical laboratory for proper 
diagnosis, but it has not been able to do so for 
inadequacy of funds. ‘ • 

6. There are only l,269 # primary schools in the 
district and the area of the distrtct is 3,946 square 
miles. We have thus one school for every three 
square miles andru quarter, whereas we require at 
least one school for every square mile. The people 
of th<* district are very backward in education, ‘ and 
the sooner jwe can open a sufficient number of 
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’schools, the better for the improvement of the 
country. The Board spends annually on the head 
“ Education *a sum of about Rs. 1,07,000 including 
the Gove’rn'ment contribution of Rs. 5,500 a year. 
The Board cannot afford to spend anything more 
on this head with its present income. 

7. The Board has to maintain 1,400 miles of 
roads and it cannot afford to spend more than 
Rs. 80,000 a year for their maintenance. The entire 
trade of the district depends on these roads, as the 
mileage of railways in the district is very small 
and as there are practically no rivers which are 
navigable throughout the .year. There are 
75, OCX) carts in the district and an equal number of 
carts regularly come from the neighbouring 
districts. The soil of the country is not suitable for 
good knfcha roads in many places and specially 
during the rains cannot stand the heavy cart traffic 
for the purpose of carrying jute to very distant 
railway stations. The result has been that the jute 
producers in the interior of the district have entirely 
to depend on the mercy of the middlemen and other 
speculators. The material prosperity of the people 
is nyich affected for want of adequate communica- 
tion. The remedy would lie in provincialising 
some of the main roads of the district and having 
them stone-metalled and to open up railway 
communications to the main centres of trade in 
the district. 

8. As regards water-supply, the Board has been 
sinking a lafge number of wells «every year tPnd 
during the last three years about 50CA wells have 
been* sunk. Many thousands of wells will lm*ae to 
be ;.dded before the question of w^ter-supply to the 
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villages can be solved. It will take years to do this,* 
bat tbe work can be expedited if sufficient money 
is available. 

9. We have, in short, narrated our requirements 
with the hope that Your Excellency’s Government 
will come to our rescue to meet the situation and to 
help us to discharge our responsibilities properly 
and efficiently. 

$). In conclusion, we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency that we have been doing and will continue to 
do, with the limited income at our disposal, all that 
is possible for the well-being of the people entrust- 
ed to our care. 

With fervent prayer to the Almighty for the 
health and prosperity of Your Excellency. 



Address presented by the Members of the Dina j pur 

Landholders' Association , on 26 th November 

1924m 

We, the members of the Dimijpur Landholders’ 
Association, for ourselves and on behalf of and 
representing the zamindars of the district of 
Dinajpu r, beg leave to approach Your Excellency 
to offer you our most respectful and cordial 
welcome on the occasion of your first visit to this 
town. 

2. Rice, jute and sugar-cane are the main crops 
of the district, but the continued low price of 
jute, which is the mainstay of the Thakurgaon 
Subdivision for years together, owing to the mani- 
pulation of the capitalists, specially foreign, has 
affected both the zamindars and the tenants and 
has seriously hampered the cultivation of the 
crop. 

3. For some time past there have been carried 
on an^t-zamindar propagandas through ill-informed 
persons and through certain sections of the Press 
witli*the result that no good has been done to any- 
body, but rather much ill feeling has been aroused, 
where there had been none. against the zamindars. 
who have always stood by the Government in all 
causes, having a beneficial effect to the country, 
and who cherish the hope that the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by them will bg amply safe»at 
the hands of the Government. 

4. * It is a mattfer of great concern toithe j>e<»ple 
of the district that the once flourishing cottage 



industries of Dinajpnr, the manufacture of gunny 
and gunny bags amongst them, have been fast,, 
deteriorating for want of due imconragement, 
and we earnestly hope that Your Excellency’s 
Government would help their revival. 

r 

5. The trade of the; district has been materially 
suffering for want of adequate railway communica- 
tions, and we hope that early steps will be taken to 
remove this crying need. 

6. We beg to assure Your Excellency of our 
staunch and unswerving loyalty to the throne and 
person of our beloved Sovereign. 

With fervent prayers for Your Excellency’s 
health, long life and prosperity. 
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Address presented by the Members of the 

Muhammadan Association, Din a j pur , on 26th 

November 1924, 

We, the members of the Muhammadan Associa- 
tion, Dinajpur, on our own behalf and on behalf of 
the Muhammadan population of the district, beg to 
offer to Your Excellency our most hearty and 
respectful welcome on this occasion of Your Excel- 
lency’s visit to this ancient town. 

2. . We take this opportunity to express our 
sincere and loyal devotion to the person and throne 
of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor of 
India. 

¥ 

3. We beg to submit that the Muhammadans of 
Dinajpur constitute nearly 50 per cent, of the $otal 
population and that they are very backward in 
education, and the amelioration of their condition 
depends entirely on the spread of education among 
them. 

4. We beg to bring to Your Excellency’s notice 
that fthe Muhammadan Hostel, Dinajpur, has very 
badly suffered from economic causes as well as from 
Non-co-o pe ration movement and the number of 
boarders has in consequence dwindled from 63 to 
20, and hence the chief source of income of the 
hostel has |>een adversely affected. The hostel 
authorities i incurred debts in erecting a* dining 
hall. To discharge these debts and to execute 
thorough repairs tp the hostel bnilding& they are 
in need of a sum of Rs. 1,000. We mqst humbly 
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pray that Your Excellency may be graciously 

pleased to grunt a suitable contribution ' for the, 

aforesaid object. 

* ' *■ < 

5. We are sorry to inform Your Excellency 

that the Bengal Tenancy Act remains unamended 
still, and we are afraid, it will do so for a long time 
to come by the doings of our representatives to the 
Legislative Council. We would ask Your Excel- 
lency’s Government to take up the matter as early 
as possible in order to bring about a settlement 
between the landholders and the tenants. 

6. We take this opportunity to urge the claims 
of the educated Muhammadans of this district 
before Your Excellency. A few years ago there 
was a cry that Government conld not find qualified 
Muhammadans, but now many Muhammadan 
graduates and under-graduates of this district are 
pining away being unsuccessful to enter into the 
Bengal Civil Service (Executive), the Subordinate 
Civil Service, in the Police, Excise, and Registration 
Departments and in the upper divisions of the 
ministerial posts. We beg to express our deep 
regret that Muhammadans are not fairly represented 
in the Judicial Branch of the Bengal Civil Service. 
We, therefore, pray that Your Excellency may be 
pleased to take snch steps, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to bring this to the notice of the Hon’ble High 
Court. 1 We beg to convey our thanks to the heads 
6f the departments who are trying to raise the 
number of Muhammadan ministerial officers to the 
minimum limi£ prescribed by the Government. 

7. We /oeg further to bring tq, Your Excellency’s 
kiifd hotic|i that the need for a prayer- ho use, in the 
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vicinity of the courts, is keenly felt by the Muham- 
madan litigants of the civil and criminal courts, as 
well as by the Muhammadan employes and lawyers 
of these courts. At present they have to pray in 
the o^en in sun and rain, or to proceed to the 
nearest mosque which is a quarter of a mile from 
the courts. It often happens that parties go to the 
nearest mosque to offer their prayers when their 
cases are taken up in their absence and struck ofE 
for default. So we respectfully and earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency will grant us a suitable site 
near the courts and allow us to erect a pucka 
prayer-house on it at our own cost for which 
the Muhammadans of Dinajpur will ever remain 
grateful to Your Excellency. 

8. We further beg to bring to Your Excel- 
lency’s notice that a second maulvi is necessary in 
the local zilla school in order to allow Muham- 
madan boys to take up Arabic as their second 
language. As unlike most Government-managed 
high English schools, the Dinajpur Zilla School 
offers only Persian as second language, Moslem 
students desiring to take up Arabic do not come to 

the zilla school and that is one of the reasons whv 

» 

the number of Muhammadan boys has decreased in 
the zilla school. 

9. We further beg to ask a contribution of 
Rs. 1,000 from Your Excellency’s Government for 
the construction of a building for the Golapbag 
Junior Madrassa in this town, the Madrassa 
authorities finding the balance of*the total colt. 

We pray to the Great Almiglfty ^Father, for 
Your Excellency’s long life and prosperity. 



Address presented by the Merchants of Dinajpur. 
on 26th November 1924. 

ft 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of ourselves 
and representing tbe rfierchants of Dinajpnr, beg 
most respectfully to offer a hearty welcome to 
Yonr Excellency on the occasion of Your Excel- 
lency’s visit to this town. 

2. The Merchant Association of Dinajpur has 
been in existence for about 150 years, though it 
was originally known as the “ Panchayati.” Most 
of the merchants and traders of this district are 
the members of our Association. It exercises 
a wholesome influence, not only on its members, 
but on the rural population, by encouraging trade 
and industries of the district and by settling 
disputes, whenever possible, arising out of business 
transactions. 

3. Dinajpur is one o'f the most important 
business centres in Bengal. Dinajpur railway 
station probably yields the highest income to the 
railway administration in North Bengal. But the 
arrangement for the proper accommodation * and 
safety of the goods is far from satisfactory. Some 
additional goods sheds should be constructed as 
very often paddy and other goods are stocked 
outside and left in* the rains. A more efficient 
arrangement for adequate supply of good's WagoWs 

should be made during the busy season. 

# « 

4. There is a railway line running east and 
west dividing the district into two* halves, but there 
is no line running north and south through the 
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district, with the result that a considerable Jtract 
yielding largest agricultural produce has to depend 
upon countr^ r *carts for its export. 

Our prayer is that a railway line should- pass 
through the to w T n ( connecting the two subdivisions 
of Thakurgaon and Balurghat and join it with 
the main line at San tab a r. 

5. The merchants and the traders of the town 
contribute the largest amount of taxes to the 
municipality. But the wards are so divided that 
they cannot ordinarily return more than two 
Commissioners to the municipality. We, therefore, 
beg to suggest that in appointing seven Commis- 
sioners our claims should be considered and at 
least two Commissioners should be nominated from 
the members of our Association. 

6. Similarly, two members of our Association 
should be appointed to the District Board out of 
nine appointed members. 

7. In conclusion, we beg to assure Your 
Excellency of our loyalty to the throne and person 
of our beloved Sovereign and our readiness to offer 
our humble co-operation and services in the cause 
of law and order, as our prosperity depends upon 
them, whenever they may be needed. 

With fervent prayer for Your Excellency’s 
health, long life and prosperity. 
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His Exootionoy 9 s Ropiy to tho Addrossos 
prosontod mt Dinajpur, on 26th Novom- 

bor 1924* 

% 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for vonr kind welcome and pood 
wishes. I appreciate them all the more since they 
come at a time when abuse and misrepresentation 
is more common than charity or tolerance. I wish 
to begin my reply by explaining to you the 
procedure which all the proposals you submit to 
me have to go through before they can be carried 
out. I Have noticed that the local bodies generally 
do not realize that new schemes, which involve 
expenditure from Government revenue, have to go 
through a considerable number of stages before 
they can be taken in hand and consequently there 
must be some delay in giving effect to them. It 
occur£ to me, therefore, that it may be of some 
assistance if I briefly outline these stages, as this 
may help you to appreciate the position and to 
realize exactly what steps the local bodies have to 
take and what prospects the particular schemes 
liaare of being financed within the near future. 
Incidentally it may enable 'me to dispel the belief 
which still seems to be prevalent in some quarters 
that the Finauce Department not only controls the 
purse, bpt also dominates the policy of Government. 
This is certainly not the case in Bengal at any 
rate, where that department performs its rightful 
function o| examining schemes 'and expenditure 
from a technical point of view and of ensuring that 
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Vecognized financial canons are observed; yon* will 
observe that the Finance Member in this Govern- 
ment has i)o big spending department in his 
portfolio and thus has no more opportunity of 
dictating Government's policy than that which he 
possesses in common* with other Members and 
Ministers. He has no bias in favour of any 
particular department and examines the schemes 
of all with equal impartiality. 

Let us take as an example a new waterworks 
scheme, which involves some contribution from 
the public revenues. This scheme is first examined 
in the Local Self-Government Department which 
consults the Finance Department on the financial 
commitments in which it will involve Government; 
if the scheme and its commitments conform to the 
principles and policy recognized by Government, 
administrative approval will be given to the .scheme, 
and it is then included in a list of approved schemes. 
If the Finance Department and the Administrative 
Department disagree, the decision of the Governor 
is invoked. 

The second stage is the allocation „of funds in 
the budget. As you know, the money available for 
new schemes is extremely limited (the more so just 
now while we have to face a demand that we should 
contribute 63 la lens to* the Government of India 
from next year — a contribution which has been 
remitted during the past three years) and so 
Government as a whole has to decide which of the 
various schetaies in the approved list are most 
nrgent and should be provided for in the budget ; 
not *only does the waterworks scheme ha\ge to 
compete with other waterworks schemes, bat with 
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all kinds of projects from all other departments* 
reserved and transferred. But the important point 
is that. Government as a whole— a^nd not the 
Finance Department — decides what schemes shall 
be recommended to the Legislative Council lor the 
provision of money. Ttois waterworks scheme then 
has first to obtain the approval of the Local Self- 
Government Department on its merits, and to 
satisfy the Finance Department that it is financially 
sound. Then it has to be considered by the whole 
Government in conjunction with other approved 
schemes, and if and when it is finally included in 
the budget demands, it has to be submitted to the 
Legislative Council. If the Legislative Council 
votes the amount required for the scheme, the 
work can be taken in hand during the year for 
which the budget provided. 

Every single scheme has to go through all these 
stages and there is no short cut ; if the public will 
only bear this in mind, they will, I think, appreciate 
the reason for the disappointing and hypothetical 
nature of some of my replies. 

One often hears the statement, and it is repeated 
in your addresses, that this district is notoriously 
unhealthy; and the Municipality represent the 
need of a proper drainage scheme to help to remedy 
this so far as the town is cohcerned ; yet if I am to 
believe the figures 4 of mortality, recorded by the 
Municipality itself, the* town of Dinajpur would 
appear to be one of the healthiest places in the 
whole world, and no drainage scheme or other 
improvement could possibly better it. It is clear 
that these figures must be wrong, binajpur ife not 
the only place in which I have noticed this 



discrepancy between official statistics and the tacts 
.which X find when visiting a district. There 
appears to be # a very general indifference ,to the 
value of statistical information or great carelessness 
in it* compilation. ^ Instead of affording valuable 
information regarding the condition of tlie public 
health such figures as are available are often nfitf- 
leading and liable to produce entirely erroneous 
conclusions not only as to the health of the locality,- 
but also as to the effect of measures taken to 
improve it. Government is frequently asked by 
a Municipality for assistance in introducing sani- 
tary measures, in order to improve the health of 
the town, while the figures annually supplied by 
that Municipality itself belie the premises oa which! 
the request is based, i would, therefore, impress 
upon yon and upon other municipalities in Bengal 
the value of a conscientious administration of the 
Registration of Births sind l>eaths Act. 

As for the scheme which you propose IdT 
improving the health of your town, it is, «S you Say, 
extremely costly and von can’not, of course, embark 
upon it Without some help from Government. But? 
so f;\r as t can learn, no steps have yet been taken* 
to Work out the sketch scheme which Was prepared 
in 1916. It is clear that you must evolve a practical 
scheme showing how yon can finance it and! tlie 
proportion of the cost which mil be met by local 
‘contribution. Government cannot undertake to 
make a large contribution from rt venues for a local 
improvement where there are no signs of any 
portion of the* liability being shouldered .by the 
local people. 
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TJie District Board have rendered to me a good 
account of their stewardship in the matter of 
providing a rural water-supply. *The progress 
sounds extremely satisfactory and promises well 
for the future of the villages, but for a complete 
solution of the problem, the co-o|>e ration or rather 
'initiative of the villages themselves will be 
required. I hope the District Board realize the 
importance of using the village organizations as 
agencies for carrying out such works of local 
utility. As I said at Malda, Government are con- 
sidering seriously the question how far provincial 
revenues should be used for dealing with the 
problem, and the proportion of the cost to be borne 
by Government and the local bodies, the system 
of distribution, and so forth. When the final 
proposals have been approved by Government, 
we hope that they will establish an important 
landmark in the history of public health in the 
province. 

The District Board is further to be congratu- 
lated on the steps it has taken to provide additional 
facilities for medical relief by opening a number 
of dispensaries. Admirable though this example 
is, 1 hope you will not let your zeal in providing 
facilities for the treatment of disease blind you to 
the importance of organizing preventive measures. 
The necessity for treatment will be lessened with 
the increase of resources for prevention. The 
success achieved in Java in stamping out Cholera 
by e the widespread use of cholera vaccine is 
a striking example of what can be done by an 
organized cam'paign of prevention ; so, important 
as is the establishment of a net work of dispensaries, 



# we must not overlook the necessity of concerting 
measures for preventing and stamping out such 
diseases as Cholera, Small-pox and Kala-Azar. One 
method of tit tack is the appointment <5f Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons as District Health Officers; 
being itinerant officers, they would reach more 
people than those posted to dispensaries, and they 
would be able to educate the people in the elemen- 
tary principles of hygiene, and at the same time 
they would be competent to diagnose and inoculate 
against Kala-Azar aud Cholera. Statistics show 
that a number of thanas in this district have an 
unusually high average of mortality from Small-pox 
and they probably serve as foci of infection. Now, 
as yon are no doubt aware. Small-pox is a disease 
which can easily be eliminated if proper measures 
are taken, and it would be wise for you to see what 
your District Health Officer can do to reduce the 
incidence of the disease. But he will, of course, 
need an adequate staff ; for, successful as he has 
been hitherto, he cannot be expected to cope single 
handed with so vast a problem. 

I am glad to hear that all the medical officers 
in the employ of the District Board have now been 
trailed in Kala-Azar diagnosis and treatment, as 
the best prospect of reducing the incidence of 
disease here and in the province generally is by the 
employment of qualified itinerant doctors. Recog- 
nizing the importance of thicw Government is now 
considering the question of augmenting the local 
staff by means of trained Sanitary Inspectors and 
Assistant Health Officers. 

Hhe Municipality aiul the District Board liave 
both referred to the need of a clinical laboratory, 
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and the former press for the construction of. 
» separate ward for the treatment of Kala-Asar and 
kindred diseases. Government realises the benefits 
which Would accrue to the whole district from the 
establishment of such a ward and laboratory, and, 
If the two bodies will draw up *a Joint scheme in 
consultation with the * Magistrate and the Civil 
Surgeon, Government will do their best to assist in 
financing the combined scheme. 

It has been suggested that part at least of your 
requirements might be met by the replenishment of 
the Sadar Hospital laboratory, which might be used 
also by the District and the Municipal Health 
Officers, whom I am sure the Civil Surgeon would 
welcome there. I hope to have an opportunity of 
discussing the matter while I am here. 

Various questions have been raised in connec- 
tion with education. 

I am glad to see the importance you attach to 
the spread of primary education and I think you 
will admit that Government have treated this 
district quite generously in the matter of grants ; 
bat I am afraid you have not made full use of these 
grants, as I understand that grants, which have 
been made from time to time for repairs, have not 
been fully utilized and I understand that the Board 
still has an unspent balance of Rs. 3,000 from such 
grants. Moreover, a .sum of Rs. 6,000 for the estab* 
lishment of six additional paDchayati union 
schools is lying unspent with the Board. Until 
these schools are opened and the Rs. 3,000 spent, it 
will be premature to consider the questiori of 
a further grant. 



I also agree with the H^uhammadan Association 
when they say that the best means of ameliorating 
the condition bf their commnnity is to be fqund in 
the spread of education and I shall now deal shortly 
with |he various requests winch they make. 
Towards the debts incurred iu the hostel buildings 
and the sum required for putting them into 
thorough repair,' Government will be pleased to 
contribute Rs. 1,000 if the Committee will apply to 
the Education Department through the Inspector of 
Schools. I hope this will enable you to clear off all 
your liabilities. * 

The next request is for the appointment of 
a second maulvi for the zilla school. The proposal 
of the Director of Public Instruction to this effect 
is now being considered by Government and an 
endeavour will be made to create the post from the 
next financial year. 

A third request is for a contribution of Rs. 1,000 
towards the host of constructing a building for the 
Golapbagh Junior Madrassa. I understand that the 
present site and accommodation are entirely 
unsatisfactory, but it is clear that nothing can be 
don<} until the Managing Committee selects a site 
and works out a practical scheme. You will then 
be able to submit an application in accordance 'Mth 
the ordinary rules'; when this is done the applica- 
tion will be favourably considered by the Director 
of Pubtic Instruction who will sanction a grant 
admissible under the rules as soon as the usual 
formalities are completed. 

So much foY the educational questions which 
you have raised. 
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^ou complain that payt of the town is regularly 
flooded and you attribute this in part at least to 
the action of the railway authorities iu keeping 
two of the spans of the railway bridge closed. 
I understand that this was done because *it was 
found that there was po discharge through these 
spans and that the bridge offered no real obstruc- 
tion to the flow of water. 

To remedy this state of affairs you ask for the 
opening of these spans and also for the construction 
of a protective embankment. When you brought 
this latter request to my predecessor’s notice he 
^vised you to submit formal proposals to Govern- 
ment. I can find no record, however, of any such 
reference having been made and so the matter 
stands where it did rive years ago. It is clearly 
impossible for the Municipality to finance a loan 
for the purpose, but if you can raise subscriptions 
to meet one- third of the cost. Government would 
make an effort to meet part of the balance of the 
expenditure. 

As to the steam-roller, I am afraid Government 
cannot help you with funds for its purchase. 
I should advise you to consider the possibility of 
purchasing pne by means of a loan, which it should 
be easily within your competence to finance. 

Government cannot accept your proposal that 
the more important roads should be provincialized. 
It jp the business of the District Board to provide 
for local communications, and we could not agree 
to accept nevfr liabilities in this direction ; the 
Retrenchment Committee, yon will remember, 
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recommended a transfer in the opposite direction — 

namely, the maintenance of all roads by local 

bodies fit tlieit own expense. 

, • • 

The Merchants’ Association ask that. at least 
two Commissioners of the Municipality should be 
nominated from their members. On tins occasion 
one member has been nominated, but it must be 
remembered that two of the elected Commissioners 
are merchants: Government uses the power of 
nomination for redressing inequalities in the elec- 
tion and for seeing that due consideration is given 
to the claims of all communities and interests. We 
cannot promise to adhere to any fixed distribution 
of the nominated seats, which must depend on 
result of the elections. However, the local officers 
will, I have no doubt, bear in mind the general 
principle underlying the request. So also with the 
nominations to the District Board. ■« 

I am afraid it will be a long time before the 
railway projects for this area can take definite 
shape, bat if the local bodies are prejuired to 
guarantee such lines against loss we can address 
the Railway Board. Failing such guarantee, it will 
be of little use asking them to show any preference 
for this particular area. 

As to the supply of additional goods-sheds §.ud 
wagons, I understand flint the present goods-sheds 
are considered adequate in comparison with other 
busy stations, but the Agent of the Railway has 
promised to bear your representations yi mind. 
There is aiso*a sufficient stock of vgagons, but tjiese 
have to be distributed among the various loading 
stations in proportion to their defnands. As # you 
can imagine, these demands are extremely heavy 
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during the busy jute season and so delays aue 
inevitable. 

The. amendment of the Tenancy Act is an 
enormous undertaking; the Bill prepared by the 
Committee was circulated for opinions and it- is now 
being revised in the light of the criticisms received. 
The revised draft will be ready before long and it 
is our intention to introduce it into the Legislative 
Council as soon as that body shows some indication 
of its willingness to turn its attention to 
constructive work and consider any legislative 
proposals on their merits. I regret to say that I see 
no such indication at present. 

** The Landholders’ Association complains that 
the low price of jute has seriously handicapped the 
cultivation of the crop. But I understand that 
during 1913 and 1921 the prices have returned to 
something nearer their normal standard, owing to 
the removal of those natural causes such as the 
world wide trade depression following upon the 
great war, which- were mainly responsible for the 
low prices which prevailed. No doubt better 
prices still would be obtained, if the raivats could 
be organized on a co-operative basis for the sale of 
jute, but it is for yon and other leaders of ; the 
public to move in the matter, and I feel sure that 
the Co-operative Department will be only too glad 
to place their experience and advice at your 
disposal. 

Witli regard to the revival of cottage industries 
in the district, I have asked the Director of 
Industries to make the necessary enquiries ift con- 
nexion with weaving in the district, and, if he 
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ismls that sufficient demand exists, to open a peri- 
patetic weaving centre in the mufassal area of the 
district. 1 have also asked him to get into touch 
with the Landholders’ Association and arrange for 
a demonstration of the improved spinning wheel 
ami weaving loom* which have been improvised at 
the Serampore Weaving Institute, as 1 am told that 
the use of suclr improved appliances will be of great 
benefit to the local gunny weavers. 

The Muhammadan Association ask for the grant 
of a site near the Courts on which they may erect 
a prayer-house for ihe convenience of the lawyers 
and litigants; but I am. afraid tiiat to grant you 
a site in the Court compound would interfere wit4» 
the future expansion of the Court buildings, and 
1 cannot really admit that there is any great neces- 
sity for such a house as you say that there are 
mosques and prayer-houses within a quarter of 
a mile of the Court. 

The landholders may rest assured that their 
interests will be carefully guarded by Government, 
so far as these are compatible with the welfare of 
the tenants and the good of the community 
generally; and you can look to the Hon’ble Maha- 
raja *of Kris h n agar adequately to represent the 
point of view of the zamindars in my Government. 
I may also remind wn that four landholders’ 
constituencies have been set up for electing repre- 
sentatives of the landholders* to the Council, and 
these representatives should be able to protect your 
interests and* voice your opinions # in the Council. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I desire to -supple- 
mentTthe remarks which I made tfoo days agp at 
Malda on the general political situation. I stated 
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then that the new Ordinance, which we liaire rfe- 
centiy obtained from the Governor-General and the« 
arrests* which we have made under are directed 
not against any popnlar movement, but against 
a comparatively small number of persons»who in 
defiance of the law are engaged in a conspiracy 
of Intimidation and murder. I need not repeat 
what I then said regarding the menace of such 
a conspiracy to the safety of the State and the 
liberties of law-abiding citizens. The evidence of 
its existence and the danger of its spreading by 
continued recruitment cannot be denied. The 
need for its suppression cannot lie disputed. The 
only points about which there can be any difference 
of opinion is whether we have found the true 
authors of this intimidation and whether the 
measures we have taken will effectively put an 
eud to their activities. It is to these two points 
that I wish to direct my remarks to-day. 

First, then, with regard ta the organizers and 
members of this terrorist conspiracy. We have 
arrested altogether and are now detaining as State 
prisoners 98 men since September last year when \ye 
first took action. How can I satisfy you that»these 
men are the organizers of the movement, that they 
are responsible for the^ arms that have been 
imported, the bombs that have been manufactured, 
the crimes that have been committed, the threats 
that have been issued, the danger to life and liberty 
which has been created? “ Produce your proofs/’ 
1 dta told, “and* we will believe you.” Gentlemen, 
there are some who would believe nothing we t might 
; proitjhce. If we produced statements they would 
say they were .lies, if we produced documents 
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they* would .say they were forged, if we produced 
confessions they would say they were extorted 
by torture. Argument is wasted on such persons 
;ind we* are not going to endanger the lives 
of our, agent* in the vain attempt to satisfy those 
who do not want to be ^gtisfied. But there are 
others who are not so prejudiced, who do not 
believe that we torture innocent men to make 
them incriminate themselves or others, who do not 
believe that we tell lies or forge documents, who 
are satisfied that if we have taken steps which are 
repugnant to all our political convictions, we must 
sincerely believe that we are justified by the direst 
necessity, but who nevertheless think that we may 
have made mistakes and that the information on 
which we rely may be either inaccurate or mali- 
ciously false. Those are the people whom I desire 
to satisfy if I can, and it is to them that I now 
address myself. 

I would ask them to accept my assurance that 
where we are building up a chain of evidence 
against those who are engaged in a living con- 
spiracy which is continously in existence there 
is no possibility of false evidence remaining 
undiscovered. We do not act on the word of 
a single informer alone, but the evidence we r<jly 
on "as been accumulated over many months, has 
been corroborated by different agents unknown 
to each other, and only that which will stand the 
test of time and can be checked by eorrojborative 
facts survives. If false evidence is> introduced 
into the chain it is bound to be detected. This 
fact Was brought out clearly iu th'e report 
two High Court Judges who iu 1918, examined 
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I now address myself to the second point. Are on! 1 
measures likely to prove effective ? 

As 1 said at Malda two days ago, jf tlie danger 
we are faced with arose from a widespread popular 
movement due to serious political or economic 
unrest, a different remedy would be required, but 
as it arises from a comparatively small number of 
men who have organized themselves for the 
purposes of intimidation and murder, the only 
effective remedy is to arrest and detain the leaders 
and organizers, to segregate and intern the 
followers, to obtain powers of search without 
warrant, to deprive those who are engaged in the 
conpiracy of the power of patting their intimidation 
into practice and to prevent the spread or* the 
revival of their organization. These were the 
powers which were provided by the Defence of 
ludia Act and they proved completely effective in 
the past. Every other means was ti*ied over 
a period of several years, and failed either to 
suppress or to prevent the growth of the movement. 
The experience of the past is not an opinion but 
a fact. It has been said that violence begets 
violence. That is true and it is those who have 
adopted violence as their creed and those only,' who 
will suffer by it. No provocative step of any kind 
has been taken l>y r the Government since I came to 
Bengal. With t lie ideals of Indiun nationalism 
I have expressed complete sympathy on every 
occasion that I have spoken in public. There has 
been nounterference on the part of my Government 
with the progress Of constitutional ‘development. 
I invited the leader of the Swaraj ya Party to 
becQme my. Minister. I offered him the oppor- 
tunity of doing constructive, instead of destructive, 



Work for his country. My conscience is elear, 
therefore, that I have done nothing and said 
nothing to provoke violence, and now tbftt I am 
threatened with it. I shall not hesitate to suppress 
it. Yau may criticise ns now on purely theoretical 
grounds, but you will live* to thank us that by our 
action Bengal has been saved from the horrors of 
revolutionary crime of which she has had so tragic 
an experience in the past, that the cause of Indian 
nationalism in this province lias been freed from 
the stain of blood and that the way has been 
cleared for ordered and rapid constitutional 
progress. 
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Him Exeollenoy w s Speech at the SC. Andrew's 
bay Dinner, on 28th November 1928. 

f 

< 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

This is the third occasion I have had of appre- 
ciating the hospitality of the Caledonian Society, 
the third cold weather season in Calcutta which 
I have seen inaugurated on St. Andrew’s Day. 
That reminds me that I am now half-way through 
my term of office. I am no longer a trembling 
new boy in the public school of Bengal, and though 
not yet a hardened veteran, I have at least become 
seasoned to abuse. I no longer ask for your 
indulgence because I have learnt by experience 
that I can cbunt upon it and in common with the 
other guests whom you have so graciously included 
in this toast I know that I am among friends. 

As usual, your guests are drawn from all 
departments of public life in Calcutta. On their 
behalf I offer you our sincere thanks for the 
hospitality you have accorded to ns and for the 
cordial way in which you have drunk our health. 

Mr. Tassie has very kindly made a persoual 
reference to some of ns and* there is one to whom 
my deep sense of personal obligation compels me 
also to refer. To* most of us life is such an 
nnromantic routine, and the daily round of our 
professional duties so devoid of excitement, that 
we are drawn to the field of sport for that additional 
zest which is caused by the element of uncertainty. 
But* there is one of your guests to-night wl^ose 
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duties are performed under very different ci roam- 
stances, who for the last two years has even 
carried hisH(£*in his hands In the name. of the 
citizens of Calcutta ! desire to express a tribute of 
admiration to oar Commissioner of Police and to 
the brave Indian officers who share his risks and 
mo loyally and efficiently support him. 

Mr. Tegart, as Mr. Tassie has reminded us, is an 
Irishman — for all we know he may be a Sinn 
Feiner at heart. He is the last man, therefore, to be 
deficient in sympathy with the cause of Indian 
nationalism, and that any nationalist should 
mistake him for an enemy and seek his life on 
that account is only proof of how the strong wine 
of politics can inflame the passions and clond the 
judgment, of weak minds. Probably I have more 
reason than any one in this room to know the 
extent to which Mr. Tegart has been misjudged, 
the dangers which he runs, the cool courage with 
which he performs his duty, and 1 cau never 
adequately express to him my gratitude and my 
admiration. I can only say that I feel it an honour 
to be in his company and to be able to number him 
amohg my friends. 

Gentlemen, the claim of your Society *to 
inaugurate the cold weather season at Calcutta 
appears to have been disputed this year by two 
other pretenders to the title, and I fear that one 
member of my Government, though he comes from 
Aberdeen and is a member of youf Society, maf be 
prepared to support their claim, # for “ there is 
a rumour” (as they say in this country) thafc he 
left Darjeeling rather hurriedly at the end of 
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October to attend one of the opening meets of 
Messrs. Fii po or Peljti’s new enterprise. Neverthe- 
less, though 1 am only a poor Englishman, I am 
prepared to maintain that the Jj on our of opening 
the. season in the social-political* world of Calcutta 
is not likely ever to b§ wrested from this annual 
function so long as the British connection with 
India is maintained. 

Mr. Tassie who has proposed this toast in such 
gracious terms, has sympathized with me on two 
grounds — the first is that I have to spend so much 
of my time in protecting Bengal from her 
politicians instead of getting on -with constructive 
work. I am grateful for his sympathy, but I assure 
him that this experience does not either surprise 
me or distress me as much as he might imagine. 
I am not surprised, because the power t,o destroy is 
inherent in the power to create. Indian politicians 
are not yet satisfied that they haVfe the power to 
create and so they are still busy testing tbeir power 
to destroy. And I am not depressed, because I am 
convinced that when they become conscious of 
tbeir freedom to construct they will cease to take 
pleasure in destruction. , 

, # In this connection, I would like to take you 
into, my confidence and tell you the sad story of 
how I failed to become a watchmaker. When I was 
about eight years old, I formed a romantic friend- 
ship wifli the local watchmaker who came each 
we^k to wind up.the clocks in our country house. 
I so impressed him with my interest in his profes- 
sion that he decided to make me an apprentice. 
One week lie brought me a watch, and, as the first 
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ktep tn my training, lie showed me how to t;«ke it 
to pieces. Every single part of its mechanism was 
detached anti The separate pieces were left, in my 
charge. He promised when he retnrned the 
following week .to show me l^ow to pat them 
together again. Unfortunately during his absence 
my interest in the watch, which we had s$ effec- 
tively destroyed, vanished and gave place to 
a delighted interest, in the fascinating little wheels 
of which it had been composed. Instead of keeping 
them carefully shut up in a drawer I played with 
them, 1 showed them to a friend who was staying 
with me, and together we made many things with 
them that were not watches. By the end of the 
week I had lost some and broken others and the 
poor watcii was destroyed beyond repair. The 
ciockmaker was deeply shocked at my carelessness 
and sorrotwfnlly took away as much as remained of 
the mechanisifi. My apprenticeship abruptly 
ended and I lost both my watch and my friend. It 
is a sad story of the premature termination of 
a promising career, bat it is not withoat its 
moral. Yon see, my guru on that occasion clearly 
-acknowledged that I mast learn to take to pieces 
before I could put together, and liib gave me^ to 
understand that the wartch would not be mine till 
I could do both. Well, the Members of our Legisla- 
tive Council in Bengal acting on the same principle 
have taken the ministerial wheels ont» of the 
mechanism of the constitution. *1 only hope4ihat 
they. will be warned by my example and not lose 
them altogether in the interval, bat pat them *back 
at the next opportunity. 
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T)ie second ground of Mr. Tassie’s sympathy wufn 
of course, that I have the misfortune not to be born 
a Scot. t This misfortune I share with'your English, 
Irish and Indian guests. In fact, this dinner of the 
Caledonian Society gives me a greater ly>nd of 
sympathy with itay Indian friends than any other 
event «of the year. To-night we are all outsiders — 
we share a common inferiority — yet warmed by 
your kindness and cheered by your hospitable fare, 
we can contemplate without envy your superior 
qualities and rejoice that in spite of the misfortune 
of our birth we are admitted to your friendship. 

In my case Mr. Tassie has charitably found one 
extenuating circumstance in my love of the hills. 
I hope, therefore, that I may be forgiven, and to 
show you that I have not killed all my Aides-de- 
Camp; I have brought one of them with me 
to-night. If you look at him you will see that he 
is not even worn to a shadow. But then he is 
a Scot, and perhaps, "that is why he lias survived. 

Gentlemen, since last we met time has wrought 
many changes. The familiar and imposing figure 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan is no louger present. 
He is busy elsewhere considering, I suppose, Vhat. 
further taxation pan be placed upon the jute 
industry. I greatly miss ,his wise counsels and 
genial humour. He has been succeeded by another 
Maharaja who is shewing his capacity to fill the 
vacaucy. 

I 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, alas, ‘did not live 
long enough to accept your hospitality as a Member 
of my Executive Couucil. In him I have* lost 
a real personal friend for whom I had a great 
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affection and one who had placed me under a .deep 
sense of obligation. We were colleagues together 
at the India Office — he was in fact my first guide 
and instructor in Indian affairs. In spite of his age 
and infirmity he did not hesitate to accept new 
responsibilities w*hen he lyid ■earned repose. He 
died in harness at the end of a long life spent in 
the service of his country. He, was loved by many 
and honoured and respected by all who knew him. 

Another familiar figure that is absent is that of 
General Cubitt. His breezy speeches have delighted 
ns at these dinners for many years. Calcutta, I am 
sure, will giVte a cordial welcome to his successor. 

General elections have taken place both in India 
and in England and have produced sensational 
results. Last year at this dinner 1 said that there 
was no need for alarm because the extremists had 
gained many seats in Bengal, so this year I would 
beg my Indian friends to believe that there is no 
need for alarm because a Conservative Government 
has beeu returned to power with an overwhelming 
majority in England. As I said in 1922, the con- 
servatives are not likely to adopt the revolutionary 
policy of repealing the constitution which was 
given to India in 1919. As a Labbur Government 
has had to show that it would not shrink frgm 
sanctioning the repression of crime which sought 
to intimidate them, so a Conservative Government 
will now have to show, with equal courage, that 
they will not allow the path of constitutional 
progress in India to be blocked £v the impatient 
violence of a few extremists. 

The Lee Commission has visited India, and 
completed its report in record time. I hope that Its 
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example will be followed by the Government unfl 
another record established in the promptness with 
which uts recommendations are actecj upon. 

I should like to mention two local /natters 

« 

which are of vital Interest to the commercial com- 
munity. 1 said last year that it was my ambition 
to pass over the new Howrah Bridge before 1 left 
India. I fear that the prospects of realizing my 
ambition have not improved with the passage of 
another year. But although the Legislative 
Council has made no progress with this matter, the 
Government has not been idle. We have drafted 
a Bill which has been published and is now read}’ 
for discussion in the Council. I should like to 
make clear what are the respective responsibilities 
of the Executive and of the Legislature in this 
matter. It is for the Legislative Council to decide 
what financial provision should be made for the 
new bridge. It is for the Government to decide, 
with the help of expert advice, what is the best type 
of bridge that can be maintained with the sources 
of revenue sanctioned by the Legislative Council, 
and to see that it is completed before the life qf the 
existing bridg^ comes to an pnd. We shall carrj' 
out our responsibility and we shall try and persuade 
the Legislative Council to make sufficient financial 
provision for the b^st type of bridge. That they 
should want the cheapest is not unnatural,^ but 
I think*we shall be able to show, when the matter is 
de Bated, that the cantelever type wliich we recom- 
mend will be as economical in the. long run as the 
floating type which has found favour in some 
quarters. 
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The other subject I wish to mention is the 
Grand Trunk Canal. This scheme is also now 
completely j£ady and the need for its commence- 
ment has become extremely argent. I myself 
visite<\ the existing steamer route through the 
.Sundarbans in company with the Chief Engineer 
last July and the latter returned there with the 
Maharaja of Krislmagar, the Irrigation Member, 
a fortnight ago. The river channels on this route 
are rapidly deteriorating and I am advised that 
they cannot be kept open without heavy expense 
for many years longer. We hope, therefore, to 
proceed with our scheme for the replacement of this 
route by the Grand Trunk Canal without further 
delay, and I propose to summon a conference of 
members of all parties to discuss the matter early in 
January. 

The most important event which has taken 
place during the year which T am reviewing 
occurred during the last month, and before I sit 
down I must say one word about the present 
political situation and the action which my 
Government have taken to suppress the terrorist 
movement in Bengal. When I spoke at this dinner 
last year I said that there was only ‘one small cloud 
upon .the political horizon. Like the cloud which 
was first reported to tfie prophet Elijah as rising 
out of the sea like a man's Jmnd and then grew 
until the heaven became black with clouds aud 
wind, so the cloud which 1 mentioned last year has 
spread until* it has darkened the whole political 
heaven. Yet I can say with some confidence that 
the situation is less anxious than it was a »year 
ago. The menace which was then apparent only 
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to the Government is now clearly seen by every* 
one in Bengal, and whereas a year ago we ' were 
powerless to. prevent its growth, vye are now 
effectively armed against it. Though we should 
like to have struck earlier, it is just as we/l that 
oar weapons were net used till the need' tor 
them became generally recognized. In the last 
few days I have spoken at some length about the 
nature of the danger with which we have 1 been 
faced and the object of the action we have taken. 
I need not repeat those arguments to-night among 
those who are not likely to question the necessity 
for exceptional measures to suppress a terrorist 
conspiracy, but as my words will reach iwSyond 
this room, there are a few things which I should 
like to say about the policy we have adopted. 

You remember the parable in the Bible of the 
husbandman among whose good crops an enemy 
sowed tares during the night. So it is with the 
fair garden of Bengal whore among the healthy 
growing plants of constitutional progress enemies 
have sown under cover of darkness the rankest, 
most poisonous, most choking weed which is to be 
found in a political garden — namely, the we$d of 
intimidation. Mr. C. R. Das has recently told us 
that he has noticed these weeds — in fact, he'says. 
that he has seen more of them than we have 1 , and 
his remedy is that W£ should give them more sun 
and water, and he assures ns that they will then 
turn' in£o healthy and harmless plants. That 
advice, perhaps, seemed to him in keeping with the 
instructions of the husbandman in tli.e parable, but. 
as iu affairs of State, we cannot wait for the day 
of judgment to solve oar difficulties, we have 
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•preferred to eradicate the weeds before they .grew 
too rampant, and to restrain those who have planted 
them. Wbe^upon Mr. Das cries out “ Ypu have 
accepted my diagnosis, but refused my remedy and 
instead of destroying the weeds von are plucking 
up my Stvarajya shoots yhich are the healthiest 
plants in the garden.” Gentlemen, the reason why 
l do not accept Mr. Das’ remedy is because he is 
not my gardener anti has no responsibility for the 
consequences of his advice. If lie had become my 
Minister when l gave him the opportunity, and if 
in that capacity he were now to say ”1 will be 
responsible for the lives of our police officers 
without the use of these powers,” then 1 should be 
prepared to listen to him. As he refused to take 
responsibility, he cannot now make it a grievance 
that his advice is not accepted. It may suit 
Mr. Das’ purpose to say that our action is directed 
against his party, but the complaint is deprived oT 
all reality when he tells us in the same breath 
that instead of doing it any harm we have in fact 
given it a magnificent advertisement. If our object 
had beett what he asserts we should have arrested 
not three Swarajist members of Council, but 40. 
and* effectively removed the obstruction which, he 
thinks, is so embarrassing to us. Gentlemen., our 
policy is not directed .against Mr. Das’ party nor 
against, any other political party working within 
the constitution for the establishment of a national 
system of Government in India, but against 
a terrorist organization which tying at the over- 
throw of the present Government by force or its 
coercion, by murder and intimidt\tion. Metpbers 
of that organization will not be allowed to screen 
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themselves behind any other political label or 
obtain immuuity by claiming membership of 
a party .which professes to repudiate their methods. 
The leaders of all political parties in India have 
a very grave responsibility for the present si tyiat ion. 
If they had had the con sage to remain true to their 
publicly-avowed principles of non-violence, if they 
had said without any qualification' — ■“ We have no 
place for the bomb and the revolver in the nationa- 
list movement, we will not accept the help of those 
who use them. Whatever the ideals may be of 
those who use these weapons, they are so damaging 
to the credit of our cause that we will support any 
Government, however constituted, in suppressing 
them.” If they had the courage to say that when 
this menace first made its appearance, there would 
have been no need now for the special powers we 
have been force ! to use. But instead of doing that 
they have either condoned the means for the sake 
of the end or they have allowed themselves to be 
blackmailed into betraying their principles. 

Mv. Das has claimed that freedom is his 
birthright. Certainly, but it is mine too — it is 
Mr. Tegart’s — and the first birthright of any p man 
is the right to live. Our determination to suppress 
intimidation is as much in the interest of Mr. Das 
himself as of any other poUtical leader. The day 
may come when he himself may be in a respon- 
sible position, and opposed by an irreconcilable 
minority. What would become of his birthright 
if tfuo.se who could not accept his policy were to 
be free to terminate his existence, and where 
cotrfd he turn to protection if Government were 
not strong enough to afford it. Gentlemen, 1 the 
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fnan who yields to intimidation surrenders some- 
thing more precious than his life. 

I came to. India in the Hope that 1 might* reuder 
some small service to the land of my birth. I did 
not ki#ovv when .1 came that it would be my lot 
io give it the most precious* gift which any country 
can possess, namely, freedom for its citizens living 
within the law to speak and act in conformity 
with their conscience. I did not know that during 
my term of office Bengal would be deprived of 
this freedom and that it would be my privilege to 
restore it. But such has been the task which has 
come to me unsought. 1 do not shrink from it. 
And if I accomplish nothing else. I shall be satisfied 
if when 1 leave Bengal I can say that 1 have been 
able to guarantee to every Government servant 
and to every law-abiding citizen of Bengal safety 
in the discharge of his duty and freedom from fear 
of violence in the pursuit of his lawful business. 
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Ms Expallanoy's Address is thb ( Roolplonls 
of Sanods mt the Durbar hold In Oaioutta , 
on 2nd Dooombor 192dm 

0 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chandj Charan 

Smritibhusan, 

Yon have attained eminence as a scholar and 
writer on Sanskrit and your numerous contribu- 
tions to Sanskritic learning show great erudition. 
You are the author of numerous works, some of 
which are prescribed as text books in Government 
and private Sanskrit colleges ; for the last 36 years 
you have taught Sanskrit to numbers of students 
in a /6l, which you established at your own 
expense; and for many years you have been an 
examiner for higher subjects in Smriti examina- 
tions. You have thus exercised very considerable 
influence on the maintenance and development of 
Sanskrit learning and richly earned the title which 
has been bestowed upon you. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Asutosh Shastri, 

After a distinguished academic career, * you 
entered Government service as a Professor of 
Sanskrit in 1895 and yoy retired last year as 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 

As teacher and Examiner, you have helped to 
hand down the best traditions of Sanskrit learning 

c 

to the younger^ generation and yo-u have also 
contributed to the critical literature on the subject. 

your attainments have richly earned for yo‘u the 
title which has now been conferred upon you. 
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Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, 

Your research work in Kala-Azar has been of 
the utmost value not only to tin's province, but to 
India geneYally. and the treatment which you 
evolved through that work has deprived the disease 
of its terrors. You have rightly gained a world- 
wide reputation. 1 congratulate you on your 
achievements and this further recognition which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to 
give to your humane work. 

Khan Bahadurs and Rai Bahadurs, 

Once again I have the privilege of distributing 
t he sanads aud titles which have been conferred on 
yon for services to the State, and I am glad to think 
that your work has been recognized and rewarded. 

Rai Manmatba Nath Pal Bahadur, 

You have always taken an active part in any 
movement for the improvement of your village and 
its neighbourhood, and you have shown special 
interest in the cause of agricultural education ami 
medical relief, towards both of which yon have 
•*onl ri bated munificently. 

Kuan Bahadur Maulvi Ha*i Khondkah 
Muhammad Mohskn. 

You. too, have shown that you appreciate your 
responsibilities as a zainindar by the interest you 
have taken in your village* as for example, by 
vonr contributions towards the establishment of 
a high school, a muktab and a guesthouse for 
Muhammadans. You have also done good work as 
Honorary Magistrate and Membttr of the Local 
Board. 
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Rai Debendra Nath Basu Bahadur, 

You have rendered .28 years of ( meritorious 
service to Government in the Bengal Provincial 
Service. Yonr work has been characterized 
throughout by extreme thoroughness and* you 
rendered excellent service in the settlement of 
Government lands in the outskirts of Calcutta. 
Your official superiors have always spoken of your 
work in the highest terms. 

Rai Durga Das Chakrabarti Bahadur, 

Yon retired from Government service in 1922 
after rendering long and valuable service in the 
Judicial Department. 

Rai Suresh Chandra Sarkar Bahadur, 

You have been a Commissioner of the Calcutta 
Corporation for ten years and have shown a deep 
and enlightened interest in municipal work. As 
a Medical Practitioner in Calcutta you have brought 
relief and comfort to the suffering poor. 

Rai Harendra Kumar Ray Chaudhuri Bahadur. 

You have made generous and substantial con- 
tributions towards works of public utility in Dacca 
<rit.y and in your own village in Dacca district. 
You have shown yourself a good landlord and 
a loyal supporter of Government. 

4 ) 

« 

Rai »Satish Chandra Chaudhuri Bahadur. 

Your village in Mymensingh lia^ reason to be 
grateful to you for your liberality and public spirit. 
You have built and endowed a hospital there at 
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tile cost, of three lakhs and yon have thus ensured 
Ifor the locality the provision of good medical 
treatment for. Tfnture generations. 

RAX SlJttENDRA NATH BANARJI BAHADUR, 

You have had a very wule experience in the 
Police and yon bear a most excellent record. Your 
service has been throughout of an exceptionally 
high order and yonr superior officers have grate- 
fully acknowledged their indebtedness to your 
industry, tact and grasp of detail. This title is but 
a fitting recognition of your loyalty, character and 
straightforwardness. 

Rai Romoni Mohan Banarji Bahadur, 

In the 14 years during wh$h you have been 
conducting cases on behalf of the Crown, you have 
been associated with some of the longest and most 
important cases before the Sessions Court at Alipore. 
and yon have always identified yourself heartily 
with the interests of the Crown even at your own 
personal risk. Government have found your wide 
experience, great ability and extraordinary industry 
of tlrt* utmost value. 


Rat Manindra Nath Banarji Bahadur, 

Throughout your .S3 years .of most creditable 
service in the Postal Department your work has 
met. with the highest commendation from successive 
Directors-General. Your all-round knowledge* of 
post-office work, and your devotion to duty have 
made you a very valuable asset to ttie department 
in which you have done very fine work. 
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Khan Bahadur Maulyi Kazt Gouam Mohiuddjn 
"Faroqui, 

True to the traditions of your ‘historic family 
you have always taken an active interest in public 
affairs in your district of Tippera, where you have 
constantly supported educatiorfal and cfmri table 
institutions. Nor have you confined your interests 
to matters of local importance, but yon have shown 
the same spirit towards your responsibilities as 
a Member of the Legislative Council. You have 
always used your influence on the side of law and 
order and consistently acted in what you believe 
to be the best interests of your country. 

Rai Ramjidas Bajoria Bahadur, 

Yourself a leading member of the Murwari 
Association' and president of the Marwari School 
Committee you have always taken t lie lead in 
matters pertaining to the good of your community. 
You contributed ten thousand rupees towards the 
Marwari School, you founded a rest-house ai 
Sahibganj, and you established a charitable institu- 
tion at Hardwar. Yon were one of the organizers 
of the Calcutta Marwari Hospital, towards tin- 
establishment of which you yourself made a 'dona- 
tion of two lakhs and raised a further sum of one 
fiakh and eighty thousand from members of your 
community. You were for 18 years an Honorary 
Magistrate of Howrah. 

Rai H*arendra Nath Das Bahadur, 

I* •* 

By your untiring devotion and public spirit you 
materially helped to raise the Carmichael Medical 
College, Belgachia, to its present eminence. The 



<uitdoor dispensary of this institution was built, and 

maintained by funds obtained solely through your 

influence. Ydu also secured endowments towards 
£ • ^ 
the college itself and towards the Bye Hospital at 

the Calcutta Medical College. You may justly be 

proud of your achievements. 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 

You have shown your public spirit as Honorary 
Magistrate, Chairman of the Azimganj Municipality 
and Secretary of the Co-operative Bank, and your 
influence and leadership have been of great value. 

The liberal donations which you have made 
towards the cause of education indicate that you 
are a generous and progressive zamindar. 

Khan Bahadurs and Rai Bahadurs, 

I congratulate you on the titles which you have 
won, and I trust that you will long be spared to 
enjoy them and to give your fellow-countrymen the 
benefit of your experience and help. 

Khan Sahib and Rai Sahibs, 

I. am glad of the opportunity this occasion gives 
me of paying a tribute to the work you have done 
for the public good in your various spheres .of 
activity. 

Rai Sahib Kunja Bihari 13asu, 

You retired from the Education Department 
over 40 years* ago and since then you have rendered 
good and efficient service as Honorary Magistrate. 
You ’have been a Member of the Education Com- 
mittee of your District Board and have filled 
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various other honorary offices. Increasing yea fs 
have not diminished your enthusiasm or your,* 
efficiency. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, 

You have shown yohrself a good oriental scholar 
and have done research work for the Asiatic 
Society; but you have not confined your attention 
to learning. For you proved yourself a force in 
combating the non-co-operation movement. 

Rai Sahib Radha Govinda Kundu, 

Your service has been a record of long and 
meritorious work. Your experience and ability 
have always been of the greatest assistance, and 
conspicuously so in 1922, when you skilfully 
suppressed a serious outbreak of dacoity in the 
Paluakhali Subdivision. 

Rai Sahib Dibakar Db, 

You have a long record of professional service 
in the Veterinary Department in which you have 
shown great jiroficiency ; and for the last ten years 
you have carried out your duties as Assistant 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College with 
industry and merit. 1 

Rai Sahib Probodh* Chandra Chatarji, 

After* a long and good record in the Registration 
Department, you retired a year ago from the 
appointment of Registrar of Assurances in Calcutta., 
a position in which yon acquitted yourself with 
marked credit. 
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Ifcu Sahib Jxanendra Nath Ghosh, 

You have worked with credit and distinction, 
botlj as Suty-tnspector and Inspector in . every 
branch of police duties and have invariably shown 
yon rsel£ an officer of great ability and uuimpeach- 
able integrity. Your skill Jin detective work has 
been of special value. 

Rai Sahib Upendra Nath Kanjilal, 

Since you joined the Eastern Bengal Railway 
3(> years ago, you have worked with energy and 
loyalty. You have shown yourself full of resource 
and prepared for every emergency — as for instance, 
when during a serious outbreak of Cholera at 
Kane lira para you arranged for medical attendance 
and the removal of the dead, or when you rose from 
a sick bed to quell a disturbance amongst the staff 
and thus averted a strike. 

Rai Sahib Monindra Nath Bhattacharji, 

Joining the Eastern Bengal Railway 34 years 
ago, you served for 23 years in the Cash Office 
passing through the various grades until you 
became Assistant Pay Master. Since 1913, you have 
been Treasurer on the East Indian Railway, a most 
responsible position, the duties of which you have 
carried out with marked efficiency. 

Rai Sahib Beni Madhab MifRA, 

Your 21 years’ superior service iu the Boatai 
Department, lias been a continuous record of jiard 
and honest work, and you have given every satis- 
faction both to your superior officers and to the 
public. 
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Rai.Sahib N ripen dr. a Chandra Basu, 

Daring the last six and-a-half years of your.* 
service you have been closely associated with the 
organization and direction of the co-operative 
movement in Bengal, both as Personal Assistant to 
the Registrar and as* Assistant Registrar. Your 
work in these capacities has been pre-eminently 
good and you have succeeded in winning and 
retaining the confidence of all classes with whom 
you came in contact. 

Rai Sahib Mahendra Nath Mukharji, 

You joined the Police 32 years ago and rose to 
be Assistant Commissioner in the Calcutta Police in 
1920. In the following year you were awarded the 
Ring’s Police Medal. You possess detective ability 
of a high order and you have won the respect and 
esteem of the public. 

Rai Sahib Rajendra Nath Bhattacharji. 

Besides doing good work as Superintendent of 
the Ripon College and School, you have long shown 
your interest in local municipal administration and 
in the improvement of public health and education. 

$ai Sahib Khetra Mohan Ganguli, 

You have won a Reputation for sound work and 
good judgment, and while you were on the staff of 
the' Provincial Police Training College, j’on made 
a most successful instructor. In ofher directions 
also you have been of considerable value to the 
department in’the course of your long and faithful 
service. 



Rai Sahib Jnanendra Chandra Guha, 

Your work, too, ns Personal Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, has been consistently 
characterized by a high standard of excellence 
under rtiost trying and difficult circumstances. 

Kai Sahib Haridas Banarji, 

This title is a mark of appreciation of the long 
and faithful service, which 3 T ou have given to 
Government; as Head Assistant in his office, you 
have been of great value to the Director of Agri- 
culture in recent years, and your meritorious work 
has been highly commended. 

Khan Sahib and Rai Sahibs, 

I congratulate you on the titles which you have 
received and I trust you will long be spared to 
enjoy them. 

Mr. John Robson, 

Since its formation in 1906, the Bengal Smoke 
Nuisances Committee has been conspicuously 
successful in reducing the smoke nuisances. You 
have been engaged from the beginning as Chief 
Inspfector and Technical Adviser to the Committee, 
and its success has been due in very great measure 
to your tact, experience and unremitted exertions. 
I congratulate you on the medal which His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy has been ple.Tsed to grant you in 
recognition of your work. 
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His £xoaiionoy w s Sposoh si *iho Durbar 
bald at Oaioutta , on 2nd Dooombor 

192dm 

Gentlemen, 

It is not my usual practice to make a speech at 
these Durbars. I have never done it before. But 
you will agree with me I think that if the Governor 
of the province has a message which he wishes to 
convey to the public, he cannot do better than to 
speak it in open Durbar. Of all the opportunities 
available to me of speaking in public this is the 
most appropriate for the particular subject which 
it is in my mind to speak about. Here I am 
addressing no local audience or particular section 
of the public, but representatives of all classes, all 
interests, all communities in the province and the 
subject I have to speak about is nothing less than 
the welfare of Bengal as a whole. 

I have recently made three speeches dealing 
with the terrorist conspiracy in Bengal and with 
the action which my Government lias taken to 
suppress it. In those speeches I dealt in detail 
with different aspects of r the question. I placed 
before the public most of the facts relevant to its 
consideration and most of the arguments in 
justification of our action. At Malda, I explained 
th^ nature of $he menace with which we were 
threatened. I produced evidence of the existence 
of a terrorist • movement ; I showed how i't had 

H 

grown in the last 18 months ; I enumerated its 
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characteristics and explained how destructive they 
,were of all political liberty; finally, I expressed 
the determination of my Government to .exter- 
minate it by the only means which were effective 
for the purpose. 

At Dinajpur, two days later, 1 dealt at length 
with the question whether or not we had dis- 
covered and arrested the real authors and members 
of this conspiracy, and whether the powers under 
the new Ordinance, which we had asked for anti 
obtained, and *which it is our intention at the 
earliest possible moment to replace by a local 
Statute, were or were not the best remedy for the 
trouble, i explained how we had the experience 
of the past to guide us in these two matters; how 
the measures we were now taking had been the 
only effective ones in the past, and how, whereas, 
largely owing to the delay in using them, Govern- 
ment had then had to arrest and intern as many as 
1,200 persons, the fact that they had taken the riglu 
men was not now seriously disputed by any one. 

At the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner in Calcutta Iasi 
Friday, *1 dealt with Mr. C. R. Da's’ complaint that 
I had accepted his diagnosis and refused his 
remedy : 1 denied the allegation that our action 

was directed against *any political party and 
l pointed out the responsibility attaching to the 
leaders of all political parties who, though paying 
lip service to non-violence, had never repudiated 
the help of those who used the »bomb and the 
revolver, but h$d accepted them in the expressive 
Phrase* recently used by one newspaper as Abe 
"Sappers and Miners of the Constitutional Army.” 
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In these three speeches I thus dealt with parti- 
cular features of the question. To-^ay I propose* 
to deql finally with the question as & whole and to 
lefer to some of the comments which have been 
made on my previous speeches^ 

The first question,* then, is — does a terrorist 
conspiracy exist ? What has been the comment on 
this point ? It is that 1 have wasted my breath in 
trying to prove what needs no proof and is no 
longer disputed. Well, that is something gained : 

I shall wa#t& no more breath on this subject. But 
before I leave it. I must point out that when I first 
told the public of the existence of this terrorist 
movement and 'warned them that we were threatened 
with a revival of the horrors which they had 
experienced from 1912 to 1918, I was not Relieved, 
f was told that this was a false alarm raised by the 
polioe to justify their existence; T was told that 
the crimes which had been committed had no 
political significance, but had been committed for 
private gain by members of the bhadrnlog class 
driven to desperation by unemployment and 
economic distress. It has not taken long for the 
public to learn and to admit that I was righ,t and 
my only regret is that it has needed the lives of 
some innocent men and some guilty ones to establish 
the truth of wbat I pointed out a year ago. 

The next question is — now that it is admitted 
that this terrorist movement exists, how is it to be 
suppressed ? My critics tell me that the right 
ren*edy for political crime is to pursue it by means 
of the ordinary law, and the only effeptive pre- 
ventive of it is to concede the demands of those 
who resort to it. Unfortunately for their case 
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experience is against them. I need not refer to* the 
experience of ^other countries which maj 7 not be 
familiar to them, except to say that in no civilized 
country and under no form of Government, whether 
autocratic, bureau,cratip or democratic, has their 
remedy for this particular* evil ever been found 
effective. I will only remind you of the experience 
of Bengal, an experience which is within the 
memory of everyone whom I am addressing. In the 
early years of the last revolutionary movement, the 
ordinary law was used as often as posi&ible, but it 
proved wholly inadequate. Apart from the murder 
of investigating officers, of witnesses and of 
approvers the published testimony of the revolu- 
tionaries themselves show that for the purpose of 
preventing the growth of the movement and the 
spread Of intimidation it was absolutely useless. 
Tt was not until the Defence of India Act gave to 
the Government the same powers which we have 
obtained under the recent Ordinance that the 
movement of that day was suppressed. We our- 
selves have had recourse to the ordinary law iu the 
last two years and we have found it equally 
ineffective. If men can be murdered even on mere 
suspicion of having made confessions or supplied 
information, what hope is there that others will 
dare to face publicity ?• No court, which cannot 
guarantee immunity to the witnesses that testify 
before it, can be expected to arrive at the truth in 
political cases. Those who urge us t» have 
recourse to the* ordinary Courts of ^Justice have*no 
power to guarantee the safety of the witnesses we 
might produce. The Courts of Justice themselves 
have no such power and have no responsibility ,for 
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any* harm that may come to those who testify 
before them. That responsibility rests with tlie« 
Executive Government alone and a# head of the 
Executive in Bengal, I say final !y and definitely 
that we will not produce opr witnesses before any 
tribunal unless we can guarantee their safety if 
they speak the truth. A suggestion has been made 
in some quarters that we should submit our 
evidence in secret to one or two impartial men 
whose verdict would carry greater weight than 
our own. 

This is a very plausible suggestion and one 
which I cannot lightly reject. But there is one 
very obvious ; objection to the form in which it is 
made. The responsibility for executive action 
must rest with the Executive Government* — it •can- 
not be devolved upon any one else. Even the 
Legislature has no responsibility for the selection 
>f the individuals who have been arrested. There- 
fore, I say the Government of Bengal could never 
divest themselves of the responsibility which is 
theirs and theirs alone for the selection they have 
made. But T may be told that the Government 
often seeks the advice of unofficial committees and 
commissions in a variety of public matters, 
f agree, but that is always /when Government them- 
selves have some doubt as to the course they should 
adopt or desire more information before acting. If 
the Executive cannot be trusted to carry out its 
responsibility — there is only one remedy, namely, 
to r change it.‘ Since in India, however, the 
Executive Goyerqment is irre moveable, it .is not 
unreasonable to suggest that it should at least seek 
.the, ad vice of thqse who possess a larger measure of 
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public confidence than they do themselves. JBut 
-here a practical difficulty at once arises. Who is to 
decide the personnel of these assessors ? The 
Government 'naturally should select its o-wn 
advisers^ but if they are not trusted neither will be 
the men of their * choice, government, however, 
cannot be expected to seek the advice of their 
political opponents, and none but their own 
nominees would satisfy such opponents. The*belief 
that there are men in India or in any country in 
the world who, in a matter of acute political 
controversy, are free from any political bias whose 
impartiality is unquestioned by anyone and whose 
verdict would be accepted by all <is^unfo r tuna tel y 
the dream of a visionary and entirely at variance 
with the realities of life. 

Now let me deal with the second argument that, 
the only way to prevent the use of the bomb and 
the revolver is to concede the demands of those 
who use them. I admit, and I have already 
acknowledged in public, that the business of states- 
men is not merely to enforce the law and to punish 
those who break it, but also to investigate the 
causes which drive normally law-abiding persons 
to braak the law. I do not shirk my responsibility 
in this matter and I do not claim that my duty 
ceases with the suppression of crime and intimida- 
tion. If it could be said with truth that nationalist 
aspirations in India were discouraged and checked, 
that all progress in the development # of *the 
constitution *was blocked, that §11 channels^ of 
constitutional agitation were closed, that all reason- 
able demands were refused, that *no redress of 
grievances was possible, that after years of patient 
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and peaceful effort the people in their desperation 
had at. last been driven to violent courses by an. 
utterly unsympathetic and tyrannical Government.* 
that would not justify the crimes, l5ut it would at 
least cause the Government to forfeit the sympathy 
and support which they are ‘otherwise entitled 
ta expect from law-abiding citizens. The use of 
such an argument in Bengal to-day is absolutely 
impossible. It would be historically untrue and in 
flat contradiction of the known features of the 
present political situation. The ideals and 
aspirations of Indian nationalists far from being 
discouraged have been accepted by the Government 
as their own ? progress in constitutional reform 
instead of being blocked has in recent years been so 
great that many Indians have doubted whether it 
did not go too far at. one step; avenues of constitu- 
tional agitation instead of being closed have been 
greatly widened and extended ; not only reasonable 
demands, bat some that were thought unreasonable 
by many Indians in 1919 have been granted not even 
with any finality, bat as instalments to the farther 
consideration of those that still remain unsatisfied: 
opportunities for the remedy of political and 
economic grievances never before available* have 
been created. Never in the history of any country 
was there less justification for political crime than, 
there is in Bengal to-day. That is why I said at 
Malda that the present terrorist conspiracy was not 

a popular movement. 

' 1 

« . w 

^It. has been t suggested that when I went on 
to say there that threats of violence had been 
used even against candidates to, and members- of, 
the Legislative Council, I was referring only to 
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R©d Bengal leaflets the existence of which was 
first said to b.* an invention of the police and 
which opponents of the Government have .found 
it convenient to ignore or to laugh at. No. 
gentleman, it was not to these leaflets that I was 
referring, but to letters addressed to the recipients 
threatening them with assassination if they did 
not withdraw their candidature or vote as they 
were bidden. And as might be expected, so 
rapidly does this foul poison of intimidation spread 
when once it has been proved effective, it has 
even found its way into the municipal afiairs of 
the mufassai which have not the remotest con- 
nection with the presence of British, officials in 
in India or the form of the Constitution. 

The suggestion, therefore, which has been made 
that the evil is due to the bitterness of heart of 
a patient people long denied the smallest en- 
couragement in their struggle for freedom, and 
that il would disappear if Government would 
show more sympathy is wholly false and palpably 
disproved by facts which are known to everyone. 
Many of the genuine revolutionaries of the old 
days, have admitted that the declaration of 1917 
and the Act of 1919 entirely removed the grounds 
of their former methods of agitation, and that if 
the present opportunities for constitutional agita- 
tion had then existed, they .would never have 
.resorted to violence. The only points on which 
opinion is now divided — and I admit, of* course, 
sharply and ‘even bitterly divided — are not %be 
ultimate goal but the rate of advance and the stages 
by winch the goal may be reached. The use* of 
the bomb and the revolver, therefore, by those 
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who are dissatisfied either with the rate of progress 
or the value of the present stage in the reform of,* 
the Constitution, is nothing leas', than political 
blackmail, and any Government which tolerated it 
would forfeit its right to exist. It is a vniversal 
experience in public* and in private affairs that 
surrender to blackmail does not cause it to cease 
but perpetuates it. 

I need say no more on this subject and my Iasi 

words are not to the small group of terrorists on 

whom argument is wasted, but to the large body 

of men who are as much opposed as I am both to 

a policy of repression and to the violence and 

intimidation which make it necessary. I beg all 

such not to be discouraged, and not to fear that 

we shall lose our faith in the ultimate achieve- 

,ment of responsible self-government in India or 

weary in our efforts to bring it about by all the 

means in our power. The present crisis must 

necessarily render our task more difficult, because 

of the bitterness which it has inevitably engendered. 

The first step towards reconciliation and advance 

must be to bring about conditions which will 

make it safe to release those whom we have been 

(< 

obliged to arrest, and i should like to make clear 
jvhat those conditions are. 

The first is to make sure that those who organize 
and direct this terrorist movement have been 
restrained from employing their methods of 
intimidation. The second is to deprive them of 
thfc weapons on which they rely to make those 
methods effective. It has been .stated in many 
quarters that the fact that we have made no large 
captures of arms or explosives is proof of their 
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non-existence. This is a plausible argument, but 
again* it is disproved by facts. The existence of 
these arms^and explosives is proved by the fact of 
their use. All the outrages that have taken place 
have # been committed with automatic pistols of 
foreign manufacture thaW could not be legally 
obtained in India and must, therefore, have been 
smuggled into the country from abroad, Or with 
bombs of a new type that have recently been 
manufactured. If the searches which took place 
ou October 25th did not lead to the discovery 
of secret Htores of these weapons, that is 
because the police on that occasion were mainly 
occupied with the capture of the members of 
the conspiracy. Isolated weapons they might 
possibly have found, but it was not Likely after 
the prominence which had lately been given 
to the seriousness of the movement and the 
necessity for some action to suppress it, that any 
stock of weapons or incriminating material would 
be kept in premises liable at any moment to be 
raided by Government. Bat although the first 
step was to secure the men, the capture of their 
weapons is, as I have said, a necessary preliminary 
to* the consideration of their release. The third 
and last indispensable condition is the passage of 
the Bill which we shall introduce into the Legisla- 
tive Council to 'take the place of the Ordinance. 
When that Bill has become law and we have au 
effective meaus of preventing the revival ^of violent 
methods, we can then begin th§ process of review- 
ing the cases of those whom we have arrested with 
a view to restoring to them thefr liberty. , Those 
who wish for the early release of the State 
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prisoners should, therefore, help as to satisfy these* 
three conditions at the earliest possible moment. 

Gentlemen, I said a year ago, and J mast again 
repeat to-day, that the measures we have taken 
cannot be successful unless we have public opinion 
behind ns. If the public opinion of Bengal really 
approves of this campaign of intimidation the 
existence of which is no longer denied; if they 
want to return to the horrors of the years 1912 to 
1918 ; if they are content to let their young men 
be drawn into this movement and allow their 
passions to be inflamed and their minds poisoned 
with revolutionary and anarchical doctrines until 
they wake up one morning to find, perhaps, one of 
their own sons in the dock for the murder either 
of some public official or of some innocent victim 
whom he has mistaken for one — if that is the 
general public feeling in Bengal, then we shall 
fail. But if, as I believe, you all want to see this 
movement suppressed, if you are determined that 
the horrors of the pa&t shall not be repeated, even 
though you may doubt our ability to achieve this 
object and have not complete confidence in our 
selection of the men involved, then we shall succeed 
and as soon as this evil has become a thing of*the 
past we shall be able, to proceed with our in- 
terrupted progress along the patfc we have agreed 
to follow. 

For the use we may make of the special powers 
we hAve .asked for to deal with a special menace to 
the \relfare of tli$ State we are and must be alone 
responsible, but whether or not we are to have any 
special powers id a matter in which the Legislature 
must have a share of responsibility. The Bill 
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•which we shall submit at an early date to the 
Legislative Council will impose upon its members 
a very severe trial and test to the utmgst their 
capacity to put the supreme interests of the Slate 
above # all other considerations. I am confident 
that they wilf face it* with a due sense o / 
responsibility. 

Gentlemen, my last words to you, and through 
you to the people of Bengal are these : — Those who 
conscientiously believe that we have taken the 
wrong course and that the growth of political 
blackmail can best be checked by concessions to 
its demands cannot, of course, support us and 
I respect their opposition. My appeal is not to 
them but to those who know in their hearts that 
we are right, who believe that the suppression of 
intimidation is a necessary preliminary to a free 
discussion of constitutional progress and 4hat. 
toleration of all opinions lawfully expressed i&an 
indispensable condition of political freedom. On 
their support we have a right to count. If they, 
though agreeing with us, have not the courage to 
stand by our side, they will weaken the claim of 
their countrymen to be entrusted with further 
responsibility. It is a supreme opportunity, and 
1 am confident that in this hour of political tjrial 
Bengal will emerge triumphant. 
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tf/f Ex'oaUonoy *s Spoooh at tho Prixo dis- 
tribution of tho Stm Xarior'a Collogo , on 

8th Dooombor 1924m 

f 

Father Rector, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I was very sorry that I could not attend your 
prize-giving last year, and I am glad that you 
have renewed your invitation this year and given 
me an opportunity of at last making the acquain- 
tance of your college. 

I have already learnt a great deal about the 
splendid work of the Jesuits of the Belgian Mission 
in the cause of education and have often visited 
thpir great school of St. Joseph’s at Darjeeling, 
i, therefore, expect great things of St. Xavier’s and 
I h’ave not been disappointed. 

From the report of the Rector and from ull 
I have learnt from my own educational advisers it 
has been made clear to me that this institution 
has the highest traditions and that the present 
generation of students is worthily maintaining 
them. 

It is of special interest to me to learn that my 
father presided at a similar ceremony 47 years ago 
and that his words r on that occasion are still 
remembered. I should, indeed, Be proud if I could 
think that my visit to you to-day wnuld also be 
remembered 50 years hence. 

r 

Tfoe interesting report to which we have just 
listened mentions the loss sustained by the death of 
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Father Francotte, Father Lowyck and Brother 
Henry* Sabaa.^ Their loss is felt outside as well as 
inside these* walls. Father Francotte ’s meteorolo- 
gical notes were read with interest by the public, 
and hip name w,gs a household word in Bengal. 
In him all Bengal and not only St. Xavier’s has 
sustained the loss of a real devotee of Science- 
Father Lowyck was renowned as a great parish 
priest, a friend of the Bn tally poor, and a lover 
of music, to whom the College Band owed much. 
Brother Henry Sabaa’s death was felt by many 
generations of St. Xavier boys as a personal loss. 
It is a consolation to know that the work of these 
devoted men lives after them, and that St. Xavier’s 
will not easily forget them. 

I am triad that we were able to increase our 
grant-in-aid to the college by Rs. 600 a month last 
year. This was, of course, a grant to Indian educar 
tion, since the College Section of the institution is 
mainly taken advantage of by Indians. The grant 
has been fully justified by the use made of it, for 
I understand that the authorities have taken the 
opportunity thus afforded them of increasing the 
pay«of the Indian staff and establishing a provident 
fund for them; I trust that this has gone at least 
some way to render their prospects reasonable. 
I feel sure that the improvement will result in 
increased contentment, and thereby in increased 
efficiency though at the same time I am aware 
that you desire further help iu order* to make 
still further progress in the same direction* On 
the .enthusiasm and happiness of^ the staff must 
very largely depend the success of such an institu- 
tion as yours. I know that enthusiasm is not 
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lacking; for, apart from the Indian members fof 
whose interests the authorities of the college have 
recently, with the help of Governm'ept, been able 
tot do much, and who, I am sure, are devoted to the 
interests of the institution, I must not fo^et that 
there is a European sta^f of considerable size, men 
who have made education their life work — a labour 
of love. Here you have 14 reverend fathers placing 
their culture, their moral earnestness, their love 
for God and man, their passion for the good of 
humanity at the service of 1,474 young men who 
are being trained in the school or college for the 
duties of life, a very definite majority of them 
Indians, strangers to themselves in blood and 
religion.. Surely this fact should give ns food for 
reflection. The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
bpt these men, devoted like so many previous 
generations of your order, since the days of your 
revered founder to the service of humanity and 
of India give Bengal annually a free gift of services 
incalculable in value, and not to be measured in 
money. Receiving little but bare sustenance and 
clothes, working not for salaries but for their order 
and all that it implies, they make a valuable con- 
tribution to Bengal’s educational resources, wl/ich. 
it is to be hoped, Bengal values. And I feel sure 
Be'ngal does value it. The .provision made in the 
budget for European schools is sometimes criticized 
as being over-generrfus. but when it is borne *in 

mind,, how much money, how many valuable lives 
» 

have t been and are 4 still being placed at the disposal 
of Indian education by missionary educational 
effort, we, perhaps, discover the reason why, with 
one exception, a Council, predominantly Indian 
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*u character, has voted all the grants required for 
the education of European and Anglo-Indians. 

St. Xavier’s carries on a long tradition of devot^l 
educational servjce to India on the part of the 
missionary bodies. I need not repeat to-day all 
that the Calcutta University Commission wrote 
i bout missionary colleges in general and St. Xavier’s 
in particular. One of the finest tributes which 
the Commission paid to the missionary teachers 
was when they said after comparing them with the 
old Hindu guru: “The value of the contribution 
made by the missionary teachers to the life of the 
University, can scarcely be overestimated.” This 
tribute is as true to-day as it was then. One 
criticism which the Commission then made is 
now being partly met. They said that few boys 
go from the school to the University or College 
Department because the school does not prepare 
for the Matriculation, a feature which mainly 
affected boys of the European and domiciled com- 
munities who predominate in the school. But 
this year, I understand, that twenty or so of the 
candidates who passed the Cambridge Local 
Bxafni nations were admitted into the college — a 
proof that there is no obstacle on the part Of the 
University to the admission of Cambridge Local 
students, aud that there is nothing to prevent an 
able Anglo-Indian youth trom entering the 
University. 

This is a satisfactory feature, *for if they are to 
hold. their own in the battle of life, if they wish 
to take an active part in the conduct of publi<? life, 
the members of the Anglo-Ifidian community 
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must* make more use than they do now of Univer* 
sity education. We see that the Cambridge 
examinations can be made to lead to tli§ University 
and are no bar to admission to higher studies in 
Bengal. I say this without prejudice to th£ other 
v.ew, which, I atn tokV, some of the members of 
the community hold, and which one school has 
put into practice already, that the community 
should abandon the Cambridge Examination and 
adopt those of the University from the Matricula- 
tion stage upwards. I do not judge between these 
competing views, but merely express my pleasure 
at learning that some Anglo-Indian boys are. 
through the medium of your institution, proceeding 
to those higher studies which are essential to the 
community’s future well being in the more 
strenuous conditions of to-day. 

The report of the Rector also gives a very satis- 
factory account of the current activities of the 
school and college and shows, if I may say so. 
that at St. Xavier’s the various aspects of school 
and college life are regarded in their true perspec- 
tive. Boys go to school and thence to college to 
obtain the requisite education and training,, for 
mind, character and body — intellectual, moral and 
physical — but many schools in India are too apl 
to lose sight of the second* and third aspects. 

I should like to conclude by addressing a few 

words* to the students on these three aspects of 
« 

their t school and college life— 

«' * 

(1) As regards the training of $he mind — the 
r purely * intellectual side of your life here, 
the point I would like to emphasize is 
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that your aim when you come here 
’ should not be the passing of examinations 
alon$, not the acquisition of certificates 
and degrees, but the development of your 
» brains. -4- college should aim at turning 
out not graduates merely, but men capable 
of independent thought — or rather tbeir 
teaching and their examinations should 
be so devised as to ensure that those 
who obtain their degrees can be guaran- 
teed capable of thinking for themselves 
and not only of repeating the thoughts 
of others. This ideal is far from being 
realized in India as yet and that is due 
to defects in the system of examination. 
Though it may not be possible for the 
teaching staff of an institution like this 
to change the methods of examination, 
they can do much to improve the 
methods of teaching, and 1 would beg 
them to impress upon all their students 
that the function of the college is not 
to get them through this or that ex- 
amination, but to train them for life. 
From all I can learn vour work in the 
class-rooms appears to be of a high 
order and reflects great credit on the 
teaching staff. I hope that the remarkable 
successes in examinations, which the 
Rector has been able to report, shpws 
that . the students of St. Xavier's have 
been taught to think for* themselves \nd 
have acquired knowledge \n such a way 
as to develop their own power of reason 
and judgment. 
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• (2) As regards the physical aspect there • is 
really nothing to be said except to con-«* 
gratulate yon on the opportunities which 
St. Xavier’s provides for healthy outdoor 
games and on the admirable use you have 
made of them. 

(3) These games, however, play a very import- 
ant part in the third aspect of your 
college life about which I want to speak — 
namelv, the building up of character. 
This college and school have a reputation 
of continuous success in the playing 
fields. 1 am particularly glad to learn, 
however, that success and victory have 
not been the main object in your games, 
but that the development of a sporting 
spirit has been your chief ideal. You have 
learnt here what you will find equally true 
in after-life that a game well played, what- 
ever be the result, need never be regarded 
as lost. The Rector has mentioned two 
features of a sound moral training in which 
games play a great part. One is the re- 
cognition of community obligation and 
community discipline, — to play for one’s 
side and not for oneself. If you can learn 
this lesson thoroughly while you are here, 
yon will tbe the better able hereafter to 
serve the interests of the wider communi- 
ties of which you will become members. 
The other lesson whtyh the Rector claims 
you are taught on the playing field is to 
accept without question the decision of 
the Umpire. Let me suggest to you Iiqw 
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you can test yourselves in this lesson. 
The supreme test of a true sporting 
spirit* and of a strong moral character 
♦is if you can be given “ out " wrongly 
and yet accept the decision without 
protest and without complaint. It is easy 
enough to walk 'back to the pavilion 
without a murmur when yon know that 
your leg was before the wicket or tha« 
you had touched the ball that was caught 
by the wicket-keeper, though even that 
standard of sportsmanship is not always 
acquired. But to accept the verdict 
of “out” equally philosophically when 
you know that it was not deserved is 
a harder test — yet that is the tradition of 
the game which all who play cricket have 
to learn. 

Again in the affairs of life it is easy to speak 
the truth when you will derive advantage from 
so doing, but to acquire the reputation for speaking 
the truth fearlessly when the consequences will 
he injurious to you is an achievement at which 
l hope you will aim. Nothing else which you can 
learn # here will give you so great an influence over 
vour fellowmen or earn for you more surely their 
respect. If St. Xavier's can gi ve you these qualities, 
it will have given' yotf something more precious 
than a knowledge of letters or science, and by show- 
ing such qualities throughout your life you will 
bring more honour to your school tljan * by 
winning any 'scolarship. Scholarship may nofc be 
within the reach ol yon all, but the formation of 
a character worthy of an old Xaiferian nee<^ be 
missed by none. 



F will say no more. I congratulate you on t fje 
successes that you have attained apd ou maintain- 
ing the high reputation of this collie and school. 
I wish yon God-speed in your work in all its 
brunches and I trust that here .in your institution, 
Indian and European *jnay in the future work 
'together in that harmony and co-operation which 
has characterized your work in the past and which 
is so urgent and pressing a need, not only in the 
small world of the college and school, but in the 
political and social world outside your, walls. 
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His EXoollonoy 'a S poo oh at tho laying of 
tho Foundation-’ atone of tho lolamla 
College, on 9th Deoombor 1924m 

Sir Abdur RahibI and Gentlemen— 

To-day we celebrate the beginning of the realiza- 
tion in concrete form of a desire which has 
occupied the minds of the Moslem community of 
Bengal for well nigh half a century. It is 43 years 
since the idea of establishing a special college for 
Moslems was first mooted. In partial compliance 
with the wishes of the community intermediate 
classes were attached to the Calcutta Madrassa in 
1883 ; those classes existed for 26 years, and were 
only abolished at the time of the reorganization 
of the University of Calcutta. How keenly the 
Moslems felt that blow, which followed upon the 
recommendations of the University Commission of 
1902 and the new Regulations which ensued, was 
made clear in the meeting held at the Town Hall 
in February 1909, presided over by the Hou’ble 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, which considered 
i he situation created bv the new Regulations. Al 
tbat*meeting many wise words were spoken or read 
out, among which 1 would specially select the letter 
written to the meeting Jby the Nawab Imadul Mulk 
Syed Husain Bilgranii, Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for *T ndia — 

“It seems to me that the way to .get* the 
Madrassa recognized by £be University is 
to work it up to the standard. I hope 
you are not going to ask for it as a 
favour.” 



I t would recall those .words of 15 years agp 
as pertinent to-day. The college, of whiQh it is 
nay pleasant duty to lay the fofindation-stone 
to-day, will be one which will face the world on its- 
own merits, will meet all University standards, and 
will rise to those higher standards which, we all 
hope, will be prescribed in due course as a result of 
the wise counsel given us by Sir Michael Sadler 
and his colleagues. So at least I hope and believe 
and such I know is the intention and desire of all 
Moslems who aspire to a position in the Bengal of 
to-morrow where they will not. need to ask for 
special consideration ou account of their backward 
condition, but will be able by virtue of their 
abili ties, their trai niug, and their influence to take 
the position in the public life of the province to 
which their numbers entitle them. 

The meeting to which I have referred reiterated 
the desire of Moslems for a first-grade college, and 
recommended that the Calcutta Madrassa itself 
should be raised to the status of a college. This 
was a difficult demand. The Calcutta Madrassa is 
the home of Islamic studies of the traditional type 
upon which it is difficult to superimpose any 
scheme of higher studies which would meet 
University standards. It contains also a high 
school of the modern tj pe, the Anglo-Persian 
Department, and the demand amounted to the 
suggestion to improve this section of the Madrassa 
into* a college. This was difficult, because one of the 
cardinal fealures^of University Reform in 1909 was 
the separation of school and college education. It 
was clearly seen that what was really needed was 
not so much the conversion of the Madrassa into 
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nrfsollege, as the creation of an entirely new institu- 
tion which would meet the needs of the time, and 

► 

that this was* impossible, if the Madrassn alone 
was considered. This was the view adopted when 
the Government of Bengal took np the question, 
and in 1915 it took* the wise # step of acquiring the 
site upon which we are standing, and upon which 
nine years later we are about to build this Jslamia 
College. The site cost Government well over 
a lakh of rupees, but it was money well invested. 

The nine years’ delay, which T with you all 
regret, was due to two causes. In the first place, 
the great war reduced the Government of Bengal, 
as it did all Governments, to great financial straits, 
and the project could not be immediately carried 
into effect. In the second place, the later years of 
this war period were in Bengal as in England years 
of great searching of heart in matters educational. 
Some people considered the construction of new 
colleges in the congested area of Calcutta a mistake 
and others actually advocated the removal of the 
whole University, lock, stock and barrel to the 
suburbs. If the University were to be removed, 
obviously if would have been a mistake to build 
in Wellesley Street. The Commissioners, however. 

came to the conclusion that in the modern world 

• 

a city of the magnitude of Calcutta must have 
a University within its borders as part of its civic 
endowment. There were others* who thought that 
communal institutions might be condemned b^k the 
Commission, ‘and this would ha>je been oqtyliy 
fatal to the scheme. Government, therefore, felt 
bonne! to wait, while the Commission performed 
those tours and pursued those investigations, lasting 
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over two years, which resulted in its epoc\j- 
making report. Here again Moslem fears were 
found to be giouridless. The Commission wrote 
those words which all Moslem doubtless value as 
the “Magna Charts” of their scheme : “We desire 
to emphasize the importance, under the conditions 
-now’ existing in Calcutta, of the establishment of 
an Islamia College for Muslim students, where 
opportunities for religious observance and instruc- 
tion might be made available. The question has 

been specially referred to us We have 

no hesitation in saying that we regard the establish- 
ment of such a college as a real and important 

need We recognize with the greatest 

respect that one of the reasons which have hitherto 
prevented Mnsalmms from taking fall advantage 
of the opportunities of University training has 
been their belief that religions influence is an 
indispensable element in any sound system of 
education. Such a college, as we have suggested, 
would meet this difficulty.” 

The long delay which took place was, therefore, 
both for administrative and for financial reasons 
imperative. That this weary period of waiting 
has at last been brought to an end is due to the 
energy of my late Minister Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq who. 
though his ministry was ‘ short and marked by 
disappointments, can legitimately pride himself 
on this great and' solid achievement of his brief 
peruod of control. Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq has generously 
testified elsewhere to the loyal support which he 
received froth his subordinate officials, secretarial 
and departmental, and 1 think, ‘if proof "were 
ueecled, the quick revival and speedy elaboration 
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pf this project into a concrete scheme adapted to 
present-day conditions shows that the officials 
concerned th«jw themselves with a will into the 
work. 

I am particularly glad that it has fallen to my 
lot to take part in the practical initiation of this 
scheme for this is the third occasion in my life on 
which I have been able to raise ray voice in favour 
of the admission to the benefits of a University 
training of those who have been previously 
excluded from it by .reason of their religious 
convictions. Though T am one of those who 
believe that a University education is by its very 
nature opposed to sectarian influences and that^i^s 
benefits can only be felt not by the segregation of 
its students, but by the complete intermixing of 
men of all faiths, yet very early in life I came to 
see the mistake of pressing this doctrine to the 
length of excluding from a University altogether 
those whose convictions required some religious 
atmosphere of their own faith to surround them. 
One of the first debates in which I took part at 
the Cambridge Union was on a motion, which 
f defended, to grant recognition within the 
University to a Roman Catholic hostel for the 
training of young men destined for the priesthood. 
The second occasion came a few years later when 
I supported Mr. George Wyndham, whose Private 
Secretary 1 then was, in his efforts to establish 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland — sf country 
which was predominantly Catholic and for whose 
young men the only University available was 
predominantly Protestant in its atmosphere. On 
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both, these occasions I was shocked bj* that 
intolerance of those who opposed such steps in the 
name of liberalism. 

That I appreciate the proper function of a Uni- 
versity is clear, I hope, from what I said*at the 
last Convocation of Calcutta University when 
I invited the professors of the University to ask 
themselves carefully whether they had mingled 
their students sufficiently in their University life, 
or whether they had allowed them to meet for 
the' first time in the examination hall. But the 
same grounds which led me both at Cambridge 
and in Ireland to desire the admission to the 
benefits of a University education of the Roman 
Catholics, who required some atmosphere of their 
own religious faith, compel me now to support 
a similar desire on the part of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal. The motive which inspires the Moslem 
demand for a special college of their own, is one 
which cannot fail to appeal to one brought up in 
the educational atmosphere of England, and which 
all men, whatever creed they may profess, cannot 
but respect. The Moslem community has suffered 
for decades through its neglect to take advantage 
of the new learning and system of education which 
c:\me into India during the nineteenth centcrry. 
Moslem dislike of the inodetfn system of education 
has been ascribed to many causes by different 
observers, but all of them have united in pointing 
to the absence from the system of religious train- 
ing as one of the most potent canBes. 4 In this 
Tslamia College, that desire of the Moslem 
compinnity wiN be met, and what Sir William 
Hunter described as a most powerful instinct of 
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Ijhe Masai man heart will receive permanent, and 
abiding satisfaction. That feeling which possibly 
still lurks in* rural parts of Moslem Bengal that 
English education is not the education of a gentle- 
tnan, that through it even though a Moslem may 
gain the whole vforld, he may lose his own soul, 
will surely disappear for ever when he sees this 
building in its final splendour, and realizes that 
culture, though in modem form, can still be the 
handmaid of religion, and can co-operate with it 
here in Calcutta in producing in large numbers for 
the service of Bengal that type which has played 
its part on man 3 r stages in the past, and has yet. 
I believe, a great part to play, — the cultured Moslem 
ge n tie man. 

I have another personal reason for welcoming 
this opportunity of encouraging the admission of 
Moslems in larger numbers to the benefits of a Uni- 
versity education. On January 8th, 1877, my father 
laid the foundation-stone of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh, the subsequent history 
of which has so amply justified the high hopes that 
were then entertained as to its future. The word* 
which he then used seem to me so appropriate to 
the present occasion that I should like to make one 
quotation from them. 

I cannot doubt,”*he said, “ thaf the ceremony, 
on behalf of which we are now assembled, 
constitutes an epochlin the social progress 
of India under British rule which «is no 
less creditable to the past, than pregnant 
with promise for the future. In this 
beliet I rejoice that I htwe been able to 
take part in it. 
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“Your regretful acknowledgment of tly* 
peculiar difficulties which have hitherto 
beset the progress of modern education 
among the Muhammadan cAmmunity in 
India, attests the sincerity and enhances 
the value of vonr welcome assurance that 

‘ C 

this important community is now resolved 
to rely mainly on its own efforts for the 
gradual removal of those difficulties. 

“ The well-known vigour of the Muhammadan 
character guarantees the ultimate success* 
of your exertions, if they be fairly and 
firmly devoted to the attainment of this 
object. I need not remind you, gentlemen, 
of the old story of the man who prayed to 
Hercules to help his cart out of the rut. 
It was not till he put his own shoulder 
to the wheel that his prayer was granted. 

“ I congratulate you on the vigour with which 
you are putting, your shoulders to the 
wheel. Only give to this institution the 
means of adequately satisfying the require- 
ments of the modern system of education, 
and you will thereby have given it,als<> 
a just and recognized claim to* inch 
assistance as it may, from to time, be In 
the power of Government to extend to 
voluntary efforts on behalf of such 
education.” 

« 

long ago as 1882, the Kight Hon’ble Syed 
Ameer Ali wrote in the columns of the “ Nineteenth 
Oentury ” that unless effective measures of reform 
were adopted, the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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Moslems threatened to become a source -of anxiety 
and danger to British administration in India. 
Since then • it has beeu recognized that Moslem 
education is a problem of its own, and that the 
special* educational needs of Moslems must be 
specially met. The University of Aligarh which 
rose on the foundation-stone laid by my father- 
serves to remind us how completely Moslem 
sentiment in this respect has been met elsewhere. 
The Moslem Hill at Dacca is so far our main 
experi ment in Bengal, and from the good reports 
I have of it, I am convinced that the experiment 
has justified itself. If this Islamia College does for 
Western Bengal what the Moslem Hall is doing 
for Bast Bengal, and gains a reputation as 
a producer of men who combine in themselves all 
those qualities of mind and soul and heart which 
to the Moslem view constitute a gentleman, 
the present experiment upon which we embark 
to-day will, I think, equally succeed. For [ feel 
certain that Moslem opinion will judge the Islamia 
College on much the same principles as ; does 
a father when he is choosing a school in England. 
He does not ask primarily whether all its boys get 
ti rstf.cLas.se s or scholarships. He asks “ what is the 
tone of the school ?” and “ what reputaion have its 
old boys in the world?.'* I hope and think that the 
Islamia College, while meeting # all intellectual tests, 
will satisfy Moslem public opinion by the severer 
criterion T here suggest. 

Many of you doubtless know from a sketch 
which appeared in the local press not long* ago 
what aspect the completed building, so admirably 
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designed by Mr. Crouch, will present. I .wi'M 
mention here only a few details of the projected 
building. It will contain a magnificent assembly 
hall large enough to hold all the students; it is 
proposed that this hall should serve as a cpmmon 
room for the students* There will be two large 
laboratories with a lecture theatre and a library 
with space for fifty thousand volumes. How soon 
the fifty thousand volumes will be available will 
depend on the extent to which the generosity of 
the Moslem community is prepared to supplement 
the efforts of Government in this respect. In 
addition there will, of course, be the usual features 
of a well-planned college with the special addi- 
tional feature of a prayer room which I trust one 
day Moslem piety will replace by a special college 
mosque. It is obvious from what I have said about 
laboratories that the college will make provision 
for science teaching as well as for arts. In this 
connection it is worth recalling the 1909 speech of 
the late Sir Syed Shamsnl Huda, in which he 
demanded for the proposed Muhammadan College 
the provision of both science and arts courses. At 
the commencement science will be taught up to 
the I. Sc. standard *only, students subsequently 
proceeding to the Presidency College for degree 
wbrk. But it is not intended that after the 
opening of the Islamia College, Moslem students 
will be excluded from the Presidency College any 

more than the Hindu students are excluded from 
* 

that colltege because of the existence o( the Sanskrit 
Colllge. 

I^raust not *conclude without ailuding to the 
opinion of the Calcutta University Commission 
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that though it was desirable that the Islamia 
College should begin as a Government College, 
it should eventually become self-governing*, being 
banded over to a body of Governors with a con- 
solidated grant. # One special recommendation 
1 commend to your notice, and that was to the 
effect that the proposed Governing Body should 
be “empowered to accept gifts and endowments 
which would, we hope, be forthcoming on a sub- 
stantial senile from well-to-do Musalmans.” I feel 
certain that the recommendation that this college 
should eventually be an institution managed by 
a committee of leading Moslems, free from the 
direct control of Government, is a wise one, and 
though it is our intention to maintain it as long 
as may be necessary as a Government institution. 
1 look forward to the time when the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission can be put into effect. 
Both before and after that event, I trust that 
Moslem piety and enthusiasm will see to it tha* 
a constant stream of endowments increases the 
dignity and resources of the college, and supple- 
ments such deficiencies as the strained resources 
of the Bengal Government may have 1S> leave 
unremedied at least in the earlier stages of the 
project. In this connection I would ask you. to 
apply to the needs of this institution the words 
which my father applied to the infant institution 
at Aligarh. 

I perforrii the ceremony of formally laying the 
foundation-stgne of this Islamia College in the 
sure hope and belief that it .will facilitate the 
harmonisation of the traditional and revered 
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ideals of Islamic culture and Islamic piety witlf 
the insistent needs of modern life, and will 'enable 
the Moslems of Bengal to play that, part in the 
making of the political and social future of the 
province to which their num.bers,'’ their past 
history and their very real importance in the body 
politic entitle them as their just and lawful due. 
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Me JExooUeikty'a Speeoh at the Novel 
Dinner held at Government House > on 
3rd January t92Bm 

i; 

YOUK JEXQltiLEN^Y AND GENTLEMEN, 

I rise to propose to ybu the toast of the Sea 
Services. This if a toast which I have never. 
I think, heard proposed before, but I am certain 
that you will be as glad to honour it as I am to 
propose it. I include in this comprehensive title 
all those who go down to the sea in ships — the 
Royal Navy, the Marines, the Merchant Service, 
those who defend us in war and those who carry 
our trade in peace and war — all tkoge in fact who 
go to sea and share its perils. In your presence 
to-night I find myself in an atmosphere which is 
refreshingly unusual for an Indian Governor, but 
one which brings back to me many pleasant 
memories of the days when J worked in the 
Admiralty either in the Intelligence Department 
or as Civil Lord. I worked in that office during 
the most critical years in the history of our Sea 
Services, in days of intense anxiety when our very 
existence depended from day to day upon the 
vigifance, the courage and the skill both of the 
Royal Navy and of the Merchant Service. The 
scarcity of spectacular ‘naval battles led people to 
ask almost sueeringly “ What Js the Navy doing?" 
and because everyone was occupied with their war 
work, there were few to tell them in re ply .that the 
Navy was not* only doing all that .was expected of 
it, but was carrying out silently and efficiently 
tasks ‘which in previous years no* one had $ver 
dreamt of. If the men who manned our ship* of 
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war,. or our merchant ships or &|ie innumerably 
small craft which the conditions of the wae'called 
into opemtion— and let us not forge*, the mein, and 
the women too, who worked in the dockyards — if 
these men had failed ns, no victories on. land could 
have saved us from utter and irreparable disaster. 

I shall always be grateful for the chance which 
enabled me in those anxious days to know and 
appreciate 'to the full the magnitude of our debt to 
the Sea Services. 

1 think one of the most valuable results of the 
war was the recognition which it brought to every- 
one of the value of the Merchant Service and of thy 
supreme courage of the splendid men who belong to 
that Service. His Excellency the Naval Com- 
munder-in-Ghief will, I hope, bear me out when 
l say that the war also brought a great rapproche- 
ment between the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine. Never again after the experiences of those 
years could there be any difference on outlook or 
conflict of interests between the men of the Royal 
Navy and their sea-faring brothers in the Merchant 
Service. This fact will be emphasized in this toast, 
as I shall couple with it the names of a dis- 
tinguished Admiral and of a distinguished Captain 
in the service of the P. & O. Company. I understand 
it is the wish of those who have organized this 
dinner that the comradeship, which was so close 
and intimate daring the war between those who 
shared common dangers and risked their lives in 
a common cause, should not cease now that peace 
bas come. It was an admirable idea to gather 
together the representatives of all our Sea Services, 
and I hope that this gathering may become an 
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:rtinual # event iu‘ Calcutta, and as long as I* am 
Governbr of this Presidency, 1 shall be glad if the 
dinner is held in Government House. I shahid be 
glad to think that 1 was assisting at the inauguration 
of a sooiety in thi§ great seaport town which would 
stand for all that the sea means to India and to the 
Empire. In war we are conscious enough of the 
dependence of the Empire upon the Sea Services, 
but we are apt to lose sight of this in peace time. 
In Calcutta we see so little of the Royal Navy, that 
we are inclined to overlook its existence, and we 
are so very much aware of the existence of the 
Merchant Service, which is responsible for our 
being here at all, that we are apt to take its work as 
a matter of course. 

Nearly a year ago I opened the Lascar Memorial, 
which stands on the banks of the Hooghly. 
a conspicuous landmark to all the ships that pass 
up and down that great thoroughfare to remind 
them of the splendid work performed by the lascars 
of Bengal during the war. As that monument is 
a permanent reminder of the debt which this com- 
mercial community owes to these crews, so I should 
like |o see a living organization arise out of this 
gathering to focus our attention in Calcutta on the 
permanent work and future possibilities of the Sea 
■Services and to make generations to come acquainl- 
ed with their history and appreciative of their 
work. 

Gentlemen, in proposing this toast I dSsire to 
make a special reference to two mhn who are ^ith 
us tonight. The first is Mr. Marshall, an ex-Nava! 
Officer and now our energetic River Chaplain^ to 
whom the seamen of Calcutta owe a very deep debt 
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of gratitude and to whom future generations olf 
seamen in this port will owe even ny>re. Those of 
you who know Mr. Marshall will understand what 
[ mean when I say that he is a man who has that 
indescribable gift of getting his qwn way. flPo him 
difficulties only exist tb be overcome, evils to „T%e 
remedied, and when he sets his heart upon any- 
thing he is certain to accomplish it, for no one can 
resist him. When I receive a command from the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State 1 am, perhaps, 
inclined to feel rebellious, but the faintest wish 
most humbly expressed by Mr. Marshall has a force 
which compels most willing obedience. When 
1 tell you, therefore, that this dinner was 
Mr. Marshall’s wish you will understand why we 
are all present. It was a fortunate day for the 
seamen of Calcutta when Mr. Marshall arrived here 
and espoused their cause. When he felt shame at 
the inadequate provision which was made for their 
welfare, the improvement of their condition was 
already assured. 

I visited King George’s Dock this morning and 
learnt what an enormous difference its construction 
would make to the growth of the port. The*best 
answer, I think, to those who croak about a “ Lost 
Dominion ” is to be found in the fact that the Port 
authorities of Calcutta have decided to double their 
accommodation. Bwfc I was also impressed with the 
necessity of , making the welfare of the sea-faring 
population keep pace with that growth, and, 
theftefore, what pleased me most was to see the site 
and the plans of the new Seamen’s* Home inspired 
by ‘Mr. Marshall and admirably executed by 
Mr. Crouch, which will, I hope, be erected at a very 



qarly date. When this building is finished, it t will 
remove vehat is now a reproach to the Port of 
Calcutta and* provide** an adequate field for the 
splendid work which Mr. Mars Im 11 ha* taken in 
hand. 

• „ 

In saying this I have t,he great satisfaction of 
reeling. that in one matter at least *1 have had the 
courage to disobey the wishes of Mr. Marshall. 
If I had consulted him about my speech, I am 
certain that he would have forbidden me to mention 
his name. This is the only matter, I think, in 
which I am capable of disregarding his wishes, but 
L could not propose the health of the Sea Services 
without reminding you that the best way in which 
you cun give effect to it is to give to Mr. Marshall 
all your sympathy and support, in his noble efforts 
>o make as pleasant as possible the Jot of those 
crews oq whom we depend for so much. 

The other man to whom I wish in conclusion 
10 make a special reference is His Excellency the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief with whose name and 
that of Captain Murray I couple this toast. I greatly 
welcome Admiral Richmond’s presence in Calcutta, 
and I hope that he and his successors will make 
this visit an annuitl one. Admiral Richmond. 
I kifow, takes a deep personal interest in the welfare 
of the Indian Marine. He is anxious to restore it 
to the position of a fighting force like its predecessor, 
the Indian Navy, of whose fine achievements in 
old days he has spoken to *ne. I wish him all 
success in carrying out the scheme which he has 
in view for the reorganization of the Indian Marine. 
We are veryTortnnate, I think, ip having secured 
Admiral Richmond as the Naval Commander-iri- 
CliieT in this station and I ask you to give^him 
a very cordial welcome. 
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Hla Exooltonoy *m Spaooh at tho Laglalntlua 
OounoU, on 7th January 1925 • 

< iENTLEMEN, 

This Council has met, as you know, in a special 
session for one purpose, and one purpose alone, 
namely, to ‘consider the proposals of m3’ Govern- 
ment for suppressing terrorist crime, in the 
province. I shall not discuss the provisions of 
the Bill which will be submitted to you or say 
anything to-day of a controversial character. The 
only justification for a Bill of this kind is that 
the welfare of the State as a whole is in danger 
and that the danger cannot be averted by any other 
means. In the speeches which I have recently 
made I have t ried to explain the circumstances in 
which my Government have felt constrained to 
take this action and to restrain the liberty of a few 
men in order that the liberty of many may be 
secured. It is not necessary for me to repeat what 
1 have already said and it will be for you to decide 
when you have heard the cate, which of the two 
evils is the greater, that a secret organization 
should be left free to threaten the lives of those of 
whom they disapprove, or t\iat the ordinary proces- 
ses of law should be suspended, for a limited time 
and in the case of & few individuals, in order to 
prevent the commission of violent crime, and the 
spread of terrorism throughout the province. 

C I 

Any Government which seeks to employ excep- 
tional measures, to deal with exceptional conditions 
must* satisfy the general public that the special 



powers will only he used to ctea&witb the' special 
circumstances and that all reasonable safeguards 
haye been provided against their abuse or their 
application to ordinary political activities. * In the 
Bill which We have drafted and which will be 
submitted to you to-day we have endeavoured to 
pjyivide such safeguards, afid to Limit the use of the 
powers which the Bill contains to those conditions 
alone which have constituted the danger to the 
State agaiust which the Bill is aimed. Yon will 
have to* determine when you come to disease the 
clauses of the Bill how far we have been successful. 
J earnestly hope that when yon have heard from 
the Hon’ble Member the case for the Bill of 
which he is in charge, you will realize the neces- 
sity for some legislation of this kind and wiil hedp 
the Government to make its provisions as effective 
as possible for dealing with an admitted danger. 

Gentlemen, I recognize that the subject-matter 
of this Bill is intensely controversial. It would be 
improper for me to make any speech on this 
occasion which would aggravate the controversy 
or embitter the discussion. My sole object in 
coming to address you at all is, if possible, to make 
it fiasier for all of you to conduct your debate in 
a. spirit of mntual tolerance and respect. Differ- 
ences Qf opinion in political matters there must 
always be iu a healthy state, also personal rivalries 
among leaders and struggles* of contending parties 
for power, and these things will often call forth 
bitter expressions in the clash of argument in 
debate. Iu such matters, so fuV as they e£ist in 
Bengal, it is 'always my desire tp keep aloof and 
detached as far as possible, not to take sides, •but to 
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be an impartial friend to all those who, in th<» 
exercise of their constitutional rights, are yrilling 
to accept my friendship or advice. Iw the present 
transitional stage of the constitution,* this task is 
rendered extraordinarily difficult by reason of the 
divided responsibility which is* placed upbn me. 
But it is made far more difficult by the existence*!*! 
this country of a deep-rooted distrust of Govern- 
ment as suoh which does not exist elsewhere. 3 
recognize that this is due to the fact that the 
Government in this country has for so long been 
without any element of responsibility to the 
representatives of an electorate. Parliament has 
also recognized this fact and lias in recent years 
pledged itself to a policy of progressive advance 
towards full responsible and representative Govern- 
ment. The success of this policy in its initial stage 
is, however, still hampered by that spirit of 
mistrust which is studiously fostered in the Indian 
Press. 

’ In the last few weeks this measure which we 
liave .felt obliged to introduce, has been made even 
more controversial than its natuie necessitates by 
the constant reiteration in the Press of the charge 
that the Government of Bengal has abused® its 
powers in the past. They have been accused of 
fabricating false charges, of planting arms upon 
innocent men, and of trying to secure convictions 
by perjured evidence. It is also stated — and has 
recently been repeated by an ftr-Member of the 
Secretary* of State’s Council — that the. High Court, 
have on occasion s*condemued them for their action. 
These general ap,d in that form wholly undeserved 
charges prove on investigation to be founded almost 
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ajways'on a single case, namely the Mnssalmftnpark 
l>oinb ejtse of 1914, and it is time that the Govern- 
ment and- its police officers should once and # for all 
be absolved fi*om the absolutely false charge which 
is so often repeated against them in connection 
witli th?it case. 

* $ 

Whenever in all the miasma of falsehood which 
clouds the actions of Government in this country 
I have wanted to reveal the truth T have generally 
been prevented by the need for secrecy — by con- 
siderations of somebody’s life or reputation. If 
happens, however, that by a strange chain of 
circumstances I am in a position to tell the truth 
concerning this one case, and J am going to do so in 
the hope and belief that it will help ‘everyone to 
escape from the unhappy situation in which we are 
all placed. 

Gentlemen, in that, case there was an error Of 
our imperfect human justice and a remarkable 
illustration of divine justice. A guilty man was 
declared innocent, but, whereas if he had been 
found guilty, the only thing which the law could 
have done with him in the name of justice would 
have*been to hang him by the neck until he was 
dead, or to shut him up in prison for life ; by a mis- 
carriage of justice, or,* may we suppose, by the 
intervention of Providence, he was declared 
innocent. His life was given back to him and 
a chance afforded to him to redeem the pasjb. *This 
unexpected, and some, perhaps, # may think % uh- 
deserved, opportunity has since been glotiously 
utilized, and tlxe man has abundantly made gjood. 
The divine la# of the forgiveness of sins has in his 
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case triumphed over the human law of retribution— 
a life for a life. 

Perhaps you will remind me that three JdLigh 
Court Judges declared the accused man in that case 
to be innocent and condemned the prosecution for 
trying to destroy him by perjured evidence and. yon 
may ask me what right, what justification I can 
have for now declaring him to be guilty. I do not, 
of course, criticise the verdict of the court on the 
evidence before it, bnt my answer is that T am 
privileged to know the man and that I am not 
ashamed to call him my friend. My authority for 
what I have said is no less a one than his own. 
The story of how I came to make his acquaintance 
and of my subsequent relations with him is one of 
the most dramatic and interesting episodes of my 
life. Let me tell it to you as shortly apd as simply 
as I can. 

I first heard of him when I visited Newcastle in 
1921 with the Indian Students Committee. I then 
learnt from all the authorities at that University 
that Nogendra Nath Sen Gupta was the best 
student, the best scholar and the finest character 
that had ever come to them. They could not speak 
too highly of the wonderful influence which this 
man had exercised while ‘lie was in their midst. 
On my return to London, I made enquiries about 
the student who had been recommended to me in 
such growing terms and found that he was none 
other than the accused in the Mussalmanpara bomb 
case of which I had never heard till that moment. 
I then looked* into the records of* the case 'at the 

t 

India Office and found unmistakable proof of his 



guilt. I marvelled that so much good had cpme 
out of*po much evil. 

When l game to Bengal the following* year 
l made his acquaintance. Be was living at that 
time ai* the Oxford Mission at Behala and the good 
opinions I had heard of him in England were 
confirmed by those who knew him most intimately 
at that time. I found that he had sincerely 
repented of the crime of his youth and had deter- 
mined to devote the life which had been given 
back to him to making amends for the past and to 
saving others from falling .into the same error. But 
a difficulty confronted him. His position before 
the world was a false one. He was regarded as the 
innocent victim of Government oppression and in 
that capacity he was wedded to falsehood for life. 
On the other hand, to surrender the certificate of 
innocence which he had received from the law 
required a higher standard of moral courage than 
£ was prepared to find in any man. I did eventually 
find, however, to my surprise and delight that the 
character which had been so strongly recommended 
to me by those who knew it was great enough even 
for this supreme test, and I learnt that he was 
prepared, at whatever cost to himself, to correct 
the injustice which belief in his innocence involved 
and to stand before the world in his true colours — 
as a man who, in the mistaken belief that he was 
thereby serving a righteous cause, had committed 
a grievous crime in his youth, but who, bjj his 
subsequent blamele&s conduct and^ hard work, # had 
made atonement. Although this was indicated to 
me sdon after T first met him, it was a Long time 
before I felt I kuew him well enough to discuss 
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witfe him face to face the sacrifice which he w^s 
prepared to make, and then only when I, became 
conviijced that the greatest service? he could now 
render to his country was to dispel by the light of 
truth the falsehood and prejudice which had 
gathered round the 6as$ in which' he was involved. 
He has recently given me his permission to tell the 
truth, subject to this single condition that I shall 
make it clear that in confessing his own guilt he 
had not incriminated any one else. He has now 
removed by a supreme act of self-sacrifice the only 
burden which still rested on his conscience and he 
stands absolved in the eyes of God and man. I hope 
that those true friends who believed in his 
innocence and stood by him in adversity will not 
think the worse but the better of him for this 
confession, and I rejoice to know that he can now 
take in friendship the hand of the men whom he 
once sought to kill. He has passed through the 
fire and come out purified, and the truth in this 
dark story has at last been revealed. 

Gentlemen, I have told this story not merely for 
the purpose of clearing a former Government of 
a false charge, but in the hope that this example 
may help ns without any submission or surrender 
on one side more than on the other to find a com- 
mon meeting ground. You* know the saying once 
uttered by the founder of Christianity, though the 
purport of it is not confined, I believe, to the 
Christian religion, but is common to mauy others : 
“ Kpow ye the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Here is a truth by which one man has made 
himself free. May we not all use this same trftch to 
make ourselves free also — free from the antagonism 
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vfhieh ,now enslaves us? With this example before 
us of all the §vil that mast result from hatred and 
violence and» of all the good that can folldw the 
abandonment of such methods, can we not all join 
in offering to the, young patriotic men of Bengal 
a better way of serving tfheir country than by 
importing arms and manufacturing bombs for the 
destruction of its supposed enemies? I appeal to 
yon with all the force I can command to help us in 
saving your country from the greatest evil which 
can overtake it If yon once allow secret terrorism 
to be established in your midst, it will become 
a habit that you will never be able to eradicate. It 
is not merely British officials who are affected by it 
and no change in the form of Government will get 
rid of it. It will be resorted to by any discontented 
minority under any form of Government. 

Some of you know that this evil has already 
spread to a dangerous extent. It has even been 
used against some members of this Council in the 
course of their ordinary political activities and in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. If yon 
do not make a firm and courageous stand against 
it now it will become the ruin of your country, and 
a far greater menace to your personal liberty than 
this law which my Government is placing before 
you cau ever be. Some of you again may sym- 
pathize with the motives which inspire these 
methods of terrorism to-day, &mt if these methods 
are successful, it will be your turn to be destroyed 
by them to-morrow. Your Swaraj Government, 
wh,en it comes, will never have a Shance of success 
if you once admit the right of tliose # who disapprove 
of it to threaten the murder Of those wild are 
responsible for it. 
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. Gentlemen, we all deplore, the necessity few 
a'pecial legislation of this kind, but you wilhnot get 
rid of that necessity by rejecting this^jll. You can 
do something better than that. You can help to 
make it a dead letter when it is passed, pome of 
you have influence with the men who have adopted 
terrorism as a means to their end. I appeal to you 
to take to heart the story I have just told you and 
to make it the starting point of a new chapter in 
the political history of Bengal. If you will 
persuade these men to sink their weapons in the 
waters of the Hooghly and to abandon terrorism 
once for all as a political method, we will promise 
you our whole-hearted co-operation in providing 
them with other and better ways of serving their 
country. I offer you my assistance with both 
hands in finding the best means of progressing 
towards the realization of those ideals which we 
have in common. With your help and good-will 
my Government can do more good to those who 
look to us for assistance than we can do against 
your opposition, with our help you can do more 
good in remedying the many social and economic 
grievances of the people than you can if you are 
wasting your energies in barren political Con- 
troversy. We cannot in this Council settle the 
constitution of India, but we can, if we will, build 
up in the villages and country districts of Bengal 
workable self-governihg representative institutions 
whicty will serve as a solid foundation on which the 
final ^stfructure of provincial self-government can 
afterwards be raised. That is in our power — that 
we cj\h do ourselves without reference to the &ov- 
ernnient of Indht or to Parliament: is it not the 
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bgst service we can render to the people of Bengal X 
Is it not; the best service which Bengal can render to 

the people of India? 

. • 

If this Council will resolve to-day that terrorism 
and secret conspiracy shall * cease k and that all 
parties shall come together to evolve the best 
possible system of local self-government in the* 
rural districts to serve as a foundation for ultimate 
Provincial Self-GoverniAent, future generations 
will have cause to bless your labours and to say of 
this Council that it proved a turning point in the 
constitutional history of India, as it turned Bengal 
from the wilderness of profitless strife in which she 
was wandering and set her feet upon a broad high- 
way which led straight to the promised land of her 
political aspirations. 



Joint Address presented by the Municipality and 
the District Board of Jessore, on / 6th January 
1925 . 'Vi • 

' '** f* 

We, the members of the Reception Committee, 
on behalf of the District Board and the people of 
Jessore, beg to offer Your Excellency our cordial 
welcome on the occasion pf your first visit to the 

headquarters of the district 

' ■ » 

2. It is not often that the people of the mnfassal 
are fortunate enough to come in, personal contact 
with the Governor of the province and lay then- 
wants and grievances before him, and we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of your visit to 
our district for respectfully bringing to Your Excel- 
lency’s kind notice first of all the subject of the 
impr-ovemen^ of the Bhyrab, which has been upper 
most in our minds for over half a century, and 
which, in spite of the sympathetic attitude of Your 
Excellency’s predecessors, we regret to say, cannot 
still be said to be fairly in the way of being carried 
out. 

3. It is a matter of profound sorrow to ns that 
the Bhyrab scheme, which was almost complete 
during the time of Lord Ronaldshay, has not yet 
been taken up, and even those amongst us, whose 
minds have not yet sunk into utter despair, are not 
without serious misgiving that the scheme, if it is 
at all carried out, may leave out the most essential 
element for its success, namely, the joining of the 
Bhyrab with th% Mathabhanga by a cut, and of 
which we wer^ given a definite assurance by ‘Lord 
Ronaldshay. 
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• 4. Most of our rivers take their rise from the 
, Mathablranga and they have been cut off from the 
parent river yn account of the silting up ofrtbeir 
sources. They have been now converted into more 
or less stagnant pools in their upper reaches, for 
the most part of the yea* affording unlimited 
facilities for the breeding of anopheles, the carriers 
of malarial parasite. It may not be out of place 
to invite ,Your Excellency’s personal attention to 
the various schemes prepared by the Jessore Public 
Works Department Drainage Division during the 
time of Lord Carmichael for the improvement of 
the rivers of this district, none of which has yet 
been given effect to. 

5. Some of our rivers, we beg humbly to sub- 
mit, may be revived without much difficulty, as, for 
instance, the river Nabagangu which takes its rise 
from the Mathabhauga near Chuadanga. A cut 
of 3 miles, joining it with the parent river at a cost 
not exceeding Rs. 50,000, will give a new lease of 
life to it. It will not only beuefit the malarious 
subdivisions of Magura and Jhenida, but also 
a large portion of the Chuadanga subdivision of 
Nadiy, which is equally malarious, by flushing it 
during the rainy season and thus utilizing a large 
volume of flood water, which now runs to waste. 
The Kumar, the Chitra*and the Ichhamaty may 
similarly be improved by joining them with the 
Mathabhauga. In this counectiou, we also beg to 
urge upon Your Excelleucy the necessity* of 
improving the* condition of the Ma^habhanga itself, 
for the improvement of both of Jessore and Nadia, 
by removing the siit-bar at its source where it nises 
from the Padma or the Ganges, and, if uecessary. 



utilizing the dredger, which Your Excellency had 
the pleasure of christening after Lord Ronaldshay , , 
and declaring it fit and ready for ifs^ useful career, 
but which unfortunately is lying idle in the 
Hooghly. 

* 

6. We also beg «to submit most respectfully 
that Jessore, which is a river district, depends for 
its material well-being upon the regulation of its 
waterways, and we cannot put our idea in more 
suitable language than in the following words of 
late Sir Arthur Cotton, K.E., K.C.8.I., the greatest 
Irrigation Engineer India has ever seen. “Upon 
the regulation of waterways,” says Sir Arthur 
Cotton in his notes in connection with Orissa 
Famine of 1862, “ depends incomparably more than 
on anything else its material well-being. Jhis is 
specially the case with tropical and other countries, 
which have well-defined periodical rains.' 1 Want 
of regulation of oar rivers makes us suffer alike 
from drought and flood, and it is our humble 
suggestion that all our rivers may be /revived, 
regulated and made alive by canalising them ami 
levying tolls on boats plying on them to the 
immense benefit of both the people and the State. 

7. Your Excellency’s Government has pawl 
considerable attention to the eradication of water 
hyacinth, which is a scoifrge of this district also 
In onr humble opinion, the problem cannot be 
successfully grappled with by the help of manual 
labonr a aloue except at a prohibitive cost, and the 
onjy effectual ^ay by which it can b'e accomplished 
is by making our rivers sufficiently alive and 
strong enough to float them down to the sea during 
the rainy season. This pest is never found tt 
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flourish in flowing rivers. The people have also to 
do their own part of the work by picking up the 
remnants nft^r the floods, as has been suggested by 
Dr. BriihL 

8. We beg to bring to Yonr Excellency’s kind 
notice that the district of Jessore, which is noto- 
riously malarious and unhealthy, and whose popula- 
tion has decreased by over two lakhs within the last 
four decade*, and which suffers heavily from want 
of good drinking water during the dry season, is 
in need of special care and attention at the hands 
of the Government, inasmuch as the District Board 
is a poor one and cannot successfully cope with 
the many cryiug wants of the district. We, there- 
fore, pray that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to grant a substantial amount from the 
provincial revenue for this purpose. In this 
connection, we beg to bring to Your Excellency’s 
kind notice, that there is a likelihood of a surplus 
of over two lakhs of rupees from the fund of the 
settlement operations of this district, and as this 
amount represents the excess contribution of 
landlords and tenants of this district towards the 
settlement cost, it cannot be better utilized than 
by making provision for the drinking water of the 
rural area of this district. 

9. Malarious ami unhealthy as our district is. 
we cannot but bonsider it our oounden duty to 
pray to Your Excellency for* the establishment of 
a medical school for medical education, specially 
as most of our students are unable to get admission 
in the ' Calculi fa institutions for medical trai fling, 
and we, on opr part, shall do our level best to 
co-operate with Your Excellency contributing 
our humble mite towards the project. 



10. The question of unemployuiqut of tike 
educated middle cla&ses is as keen in our«ftiHtrict 
as in .the rest of Bengal and we venture to suggest 
that young men or a group of young men, as may 
be found willing and qualified to start agricultural 
farms or industrial concerns, may be given loans by 
the Slate without or with only small interest for 
the purpose, and these may be kept under expert 
advice and State control till the repayment of the 
loan. In this connection we also beg to submit 
that the virgin lands of the Sundarbans, a part of 
which was within Jessore before the separation 
of Khulna from .it, which are now leased out only 
to cultivating classes, may also be given to middle 
class youngmen. But in their case the area of the 
holdings will have to be made larger than what is 
ordinarily leased out to individual cultivators. 

11. In conclusion, we beg to thank Your 
Excellency for the troubles yon have taken in 
coming here and thus affording us an opportunity 
to lay some of our wants before yon, and we 
hope Your Excellency will give them your kind 
consideration. 
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§Um fxo«|/«itox p » Rmpty to tho Addroaa 

prooontod at Jooooro, on 16th January 

t9?B. 

Gentlemen, 

1 am extremely grateful for the kind words of 
welcome contained in yonr address. Though this 
is the first occasion on which I have been able to 
pay a visit in person to the headquarters of your 
district, I was made acquainted with its character- 
istics and with its principal need soon after my 
arrival in Bengal and I have had many discussions 
with my technical advisers regarding the best 
means of improving its conditions. 

As you point out in your address, the unhealthi- 
ness of your district is mainly caused by the 
stagnation of the river system and all' your hopes 
for its improvement are concentrated upon what is 
known as the Bhyrab scheme. Dr. Bentley, the 
Director of Public Health, has interested himself 
keenly in this scheme and has often discussed it 
with me. Mr. Huntingford, the late Chief 
'Eii£ineer, has been at work, upon it for the last 
three years aud has also discussed it with me. 

I will try and tell you what is the general character 
'of the advice 1 have received, and as the matter is 
very technical and complicated, 1 have brought 
with me Mr. A.ddams-Williams, the present* Chief 
Engineer, in* order that he may d|scuss with jtou in 
• person and on the spot the various schemes which 
. we Have wortfed out. In our opinion these schemes 
are ones which ought to be curried out under the 



Sanitary and Agricultural Improvements Act o{ 
1920.- If the District Board will take uf> the 
schemas under this Act, there is nto reason why 
they should not be carried out, the District Board 
meeting the cost by a Government loan which they 
wonld repaj’ by means o^f recoveries made from the 
persons benefited by the scheme. This was just 
the kind of purpose for which that Act was 
designed. 

There are three separate but complementary 
schemes for the improvement of different sections 
of theBhyrab; the first provides for flushing the 
stretches of the river east of the Mathabhanga and 
down as far as Tahirpnr. This is estimated to cost 
over 131 lakhs, and this figure is being scrutinized 
again to^ee if it is capable of any reduction. 

The second scheme provides for flushing the 
stretches of the river east of Tahirpur. It is 
proposed to obtain water from the Nabaganga 
which itself receives spill water from rivers on its 
north and to excavate a fresn channel for carrying 
the water. Provision will also be made for the 
proper regulation of the water levels in a large 
number of bhils, more land will be irrigated <and 
the Chitra will be supplied with water. This 
scheme will flush 50 miles of the river and it is 

i 

estimated to cost 63£ lakhs. This is a very high 
figure, but 1 am informed by the Chief Engineer 
that it could be considerably reduced if suitable 
.excaVation . plant could be utilized. 

ft %. 

The third section which has ouiy been under 
investigation during the last monsoon, aims at 
flushing 12 miles of the river above its junction 



•with the Ufra Khal by utilizing the Dhopakhola 
Khal. " It wilt also regulate and flush the Jules war 
BtiU. 

These are the projects which the Government 
hay^ •worked out and believe to be the moat 
efficacious for the improvement of this district, 
but there are one or two ptt\er matters in connec- 
tion with them which you have mentioned iu ypur 
address and tp which I should refer. 

The proposal fpr a $-inile cut between the 
M-atbabhangu and the ^abaganga is being investi- 
gated, but you fniye, JL am told, underestimated the 
epat which ia likely to be two or three lakhs rather 
than half a lakh- Enquiries will also be made us 
to the proposal to connect the Chitt-a with the 
higthnl>hai\ga, but the Kumar and the Ichhamaty 
are .already connected with it and carry substantial 
.supplies of water iu the freshets. 

The question of the head bar in the Math&bb&nga 
is a dM&cult one ; such bars often tfprm ngain 
rapidly uftpr the dredger hft s left- Moreover, .the 
dfapght qf the Ronalfshay, which you suggest 
might he used, ip top great fpr this layer, and 
another difficulty ,ip that dredging can be usefully 
done only after the rivers lm ye fallen considerably, 
and theu. of coprpe, thhw ¥ » risk Of the dredger 
being >lefthigh and dry in tjie channel until the 
fniioying : mp ngoon. 

•The resuscitation of these dead rivears Is the 
most important problem in this* district and you 
hutjB naturally devoted to its consideration the 
greater part of your address. I hope while I a m 
hers to discuss with the’ present^ Chairman end. the 
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late Chairman of your District Board, who are so 
intimately acquainted with thin problem, the detail* 
of these schemes to which I have referred, and the 
possibility of carrying them out. 

Let me now turn to some of tire other questions 
which you have raised! 

The importance of improving the supply of 
drinking water in the rural areas is fully recognized 
by Government and we hope to be able to give you 
some substantial help during the coming year. It 
will not be possible, I am afraid* for us to adopt 
vour suggestion of applying the anticipated surplus 
from the settlement operations to this purpose. 
This surplus is a provincial asset and we have 
replied to similar requests in other districts that as 
any deficit would have to be met from provincial 
revenues, so any excess should be similarly credited. 

You rightly point out that the mischief caused 
by the spread of water hyacinth cannot be remedied 
by manual labour alone, and if and when the 
District Board- are able to carry out the river 
development schemes to which I have referred, the 
gravity of this problem will be greatly redftded. 
tiovernment, as yon know, have been giving th&ir 
anxious attention to the matter, and we are at this 
moment engaged on experiments in the destruction 
of this weed. Whatever may be the result of these 
experiments, it is clear that the co-operation of 
locaA bodies and voluntary organizations will be 
necessary if any* real headway is to be made. Such 
co-operation has been, promised ..by the Central 
Anti-Malarial Society, the Bengal Health Associa- 
tion and . the . Bengal Social Service League, and 
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I* am glad to bear that the Jess ore District 
Board have adopted bye-laws empowering them to 
require the. oWners of land and water bo remove 
any plants w&ich are found thereon. T hope they 
will use these bye-laws with vigour. Meanwhile 
Dr. Briihl has, with grekt public spirit, come 
forward to make further experiments and carry on 
further research work ou the life history of the 
plant on lines suggested by Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Committee and I confidently expect very beneficial 
results from his work. 

I am afraid your suggestion for the establish- 
ment of a medical school here cannot be entertained. 

I would refer you to what 1 said at Jalpaiguri at 
the beginning of last year as to the conditions 
precedent to the establishment of such a school. 
None of those conditions is as yet satisfied here, nor, 
so far as I can see, is there any immediate prospect 
of their being satisfied. 

You suggest as steps towards the solution of 
unemployment amongst the educated middle 
classes, the grant of loans to enable young men to 
start agricultural farms and also the lease of 
Sundarbans land.. With regard to the former, such 
loans could, of course, be granted, provided that the 
Collector were satisfied that the loan was genuinely 
needed for land improvement or some agricultural 
object, and that the security was sufficient. But the 
regular rate of interest charged to ordinary culti- 
vators, namely, 6i per cent., could not be vvaiyed or 
reduced* 

As regards the suggestion that the areas in 
the* Sundarbans to be leased out should be jarger 
than is permitted to ordinary cultivators, the 



tiv&xiHiam area allowed to any one man is 75 bighrfs, 
and this weald seem ample to enable young men to 
make « start and show whether they, were able to 
eaitf vaste saccessf ally. 

Gentlemen, this visi| to Jasso re complete* the 
programme of my provincial tours. I Uaye now 
visited the headquarters of every district in Bengal 
and J should like, if yoq will allow me, to conclude 
by giving you a few of ray impressions. J have not 
only enjoyed these tours, but J have greatly profited 
by . them. Although I am only able fo obtain a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the special characteristics 
of each district yet the sum total of the experience 
I Uaye thus gained has been of the utmost value. 
Practically all that I now know about the province 
of Bengal bus been derived from a study of the 
various problems which have been brought to my 
notice by the addresses I have received and f rpm 
the discussion of them with local representatives. 
1 have also received a most favourable impression 
of the working of local self-government institu- 
tions in the province. This is a matter of which 
practically nothing is known iu England, and when 
1 go back the best evidence I can submit t& my 
countrymen of the fitness of India for responsible 
government will be derived from the working of 
the representative element in the local self- 
’ government machinery of this province. $itl the 
difficulties Which are so often quoted as obstacles to 
the* concession of political Responsibility are^ here 
present though*, in a smaller degree. On 'Union 
Boards, Bocal ’Boards and District Boards *1 find 

tth am m ada ns and 'Hindus as well as all castes of 
thelufcl»r working together, and solid work for the 
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improvement of local conditions is there bqing 
done. v J'he chief, kind ranee to more rapid progress 
is luck of mopety. With more fnuds all theses local 
bodies could* effect immense improvements in 
education and in public health. The impression, 
therefore, that I have formed as the result of my 
provincial tours is that there is nothing radically 
wrong with the machinery of Local Government. 
It can be improved no doubt, there are some defects 
which could be removed, but on the whole the 
machinery for grappling with local needs is 
adequate and the will to effect local improvements 
is also present. What is chiefly needed is more 
money. The great problem of the moment then 
seems to be to increase the wealth of the country. 
The local governing bodies — Municipalities and 
District Boards — are at present rather too inclined 
to believe tbat the resources of the Provincial 
Government are unlimited and that all their needs 
can be met by grants-in-aid from provincial 
revenues. A great deal of space, therefore, in my 
replies to addresses has had to be occupied with 
refusing specific requests and explaining the limita- 
tions which are necessarily attached to Government 
assistance. 

During the two years which still remain of my 
term erf office I hope to concentrate upon this 
problem of increasing the wealth of the province, 
and thereby the ability of (Government agencies, 
whether local or provincial, to supply local ipreds. 
Wealth is of* two kinds and may # be derived ejther 
from human resources or from the resources of the 
soil. * Human wealth is at present g4*eatly diminish- 
ed both by ignorance and disease, and it is also 



common knowledge that the soil of Bengal in 
capable of a much greater yield than is «t. present 
obtained from it. 

9 

The problems of education, pnbfic health and 
agricultural improvement, therefore, requite special 
attention from the goiat of view of increasing 
wealth. The cultivators must be improved by the 
spread of primary education, and secondary educa- 
tion must be given a more practical bias so that 
from the bhadralog class we may obtain more 
producers with technical qualifications and fewer 
men with merely literary attainments. By the 
prevention of disease the efficiency of the popula- 
tion must be raised and, lastly, the productivity of 
the soil must be increased by scientific research and 
the improvement of methods of cultivation. None 
of these things can be accomplished by the Pro- 
vincial Government alone, but they can all be 
accomplished in a comparatively short time by the 
co-operation of the* local governing bodies with the 
Provincial Government. 

In conclusion, I must thank you again for your 
welcome and for the encouragement which I have 
derived from a knowledge of the good work which 
you are doing. 
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His Exoaltshay’s Spaaah at ths FaunHar’s 
Day Oaramany, RrasUanay Oollmga, 

Off 20 th January 1220, 

• . 

Mr. Stapleton, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased to be present on this 
anniversary of yonr Foundation not only as a guest, 
but in the capacity of ‘Visitor’ to the Presidency 
College, which since Lord Carmichael’s time 
Governors of Bengal have been glad to assume. 
The interesting historical review of the college, 
which the Principal has given in his address, has 
prompted me to make some researches inyself into 
the history of this function of visitor and I have 
been interested to find that the Governor of Bengal, 
in accepting the function of visitor to the Presi- 
dency College, strikes out no new path, but merely 
turns full circle the wheel of tradition. 

I learnt what is probably known to most of 
you that the Presidency College has grown from 
the school which was opened on the 20th January 
1817^ in the Chitpore Road, that thfs institution 
was, in the first instance, a private and not a Govern- 
ment institution, and that subsequently in the 
course of time Government assumed responsibility 
for it. The institution met v^th many difficulties 
in its early days atid eventually Government was 
asked on the initiative of David Hare jot pious 
memory to sfcve it from ruin. Government will- 
ingly accepted, this responsibility, but stipulated 
for a'stnaU measure of control which the Managers 
were at first unwilling to accord/ During the 
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negotiations which ensued a letter was written 
which will be found in the Proceedings of $29 and 
from which I will quote one sentence'— 

“ We thoiight it advisable to decline acceptance 
of the authority thus offered to 'us, but 
. . . - . . ‘ . we deemed it expedient 

to prdpose taking share in the control 
of the institution as visitors of the 
college.” 

So wrote the Committee of Public Instruction 
which under Government conducted the educa- 
tional administration of that day. Thus it will 
be seen that nearly a hundred years ago Govern- 
ment assumed over the Presidency College of that 
day that function of ‘Visitor’ which it is to-day 
my privilege to enjoy. 

I farther learnt that the first anniversary 
meeting of the supporters of the institution was 
held on the 6th January 1818. The number of boys 
at that time was 69. The enthusiasm of its pro- 
moters, however, was not damped by small numbers 
or modest beginnings. Presidency College, has 
always had men who believed in it and dreamed 
oft a great future for it. In spite of vastlV changed 
circumstances there are many to-day who, though 
Presidency College njdght be thought a sufficiently 
imposing institution, still believe that we have 
not yet .seen the half of what it one day may be. 
That these firm believers in the Presidency College 
are merely following in the footsteps of tbeir 
predecessors may be illustrated by two small 
extracts from its historj”. The report of the first 



anniversary meeting tells ns that on the day of the 
opening of the school a learned Hindu said : 

M The Qindu College will be like the 'bur or 
banian tree which is at first but a small 
. plant, but afterwards becomes the greatest 
of all trees.’ 1 

Similarly in 1858* in. Lord Dalhonsie’s time the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal wrote as 
follows : — 

“ The time, JHis Lordship doubts not, will 
come, though it is probably still in the 
distant future, when the Presidency 
College, having elevated itself by its 
* reputation, and being enriched by endow- 
ments and scholarships, wiij extend its 
sphere of attraction far beyond the local 
limits which it is now designed to serve; 
and when, strengthened by the most 
distinguished scholars from other Cities, 
and united with the Medical^ College in 
all .its various departments, as well as 
with other Professorships of . practical 
seienceand art whose establish mentcannot 
be long postponed, it will expand itself 
into something approaching to the dignity 
and proportions of an Indian University.” 

As “fhe stand here and look around, as we think 
of the enormous expansion of collegiate and school 
education in Bengal since 1817, we are bound to 
acknowledge that the simile of the banian tree was 
a truthful aud prophetic one.* The tree lias spread 
and grown ip the manner specially characteristic 
- of Jthe banian so that Presidency TJollege no longer 
stands out as* the main and almost the only stem,, 
but is one of many vigorous growths. One»little 
rootlet,— that development whi<jh Lord Dalhonsie 
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erroneously thought so far off in 1853, and wjiich was 
in fact less than half a decade away, — has now«gpread 
so far 'and pat forth so many offshoots that it is 
difficult to distinguish the original parent stem. 
Presidency College, however, continues to, stand 
out as one of the stoutest of t]ie banian tranks, and 
to make an invaluable contribution to the support 
of the whole organism a contribution which,, as 
Presidency College men believe, and as I recognize, 
is essential to the well-being of the whole. As 
We .all know, the proper method of co-ordination 
between the Presidency College and the University 
in its latter day developments was one of the 
subjects on which the Sadler Commission spent 
much thought and it is one which, I understand. 
President (/Qltbge men consider that Government 
and the University ought to face at an early date. 

I hope the .University and the Presidency College 
Coftimittees now sitting will give us good advice 
on this matter. 

I 

I, can* see, however, from the Principal’s speech 

that your faith in the future of Presidency College 

is firm, and that yon are convinced that, whatever 

form of integration with University activities jnay 

ultimately be gdopted, it is essential that the 
*■; «> 
Presidency College, which 'co-operates With the 

University, should be a developing organism retain- 
ing an individuality t of its own, and contributing 
from that individuality fo the University some- 
thing valuable of which it would otherwise bb 
deprived. This jvas the view of the* Sadler Com-^ 
mission and 1 am convinced that jt is the rigHt 
view,. You, therefore, <?laim, and T am sure rightly 
claim, that Presidency College , should not be 
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neglected by Government merely because Govern- 
ment*^ assisting in the development of the 
University of Calcutta in the matter of those 
activities in which it tends to overshadow you, 
tliouglj it still needs your co-operation, I mean 
Post-graduate studies. 

I hear, therefore, with interest of your schemes 
for development and can assure you that we ate 
very far from thinking that on account of Univer- 
sity needs, Presidency College must be regarded 
as having reached the limit of its expansion. 
Whatever is needed for its development we shall 
be glad to concede within the narrow limits of 
our financial resources. If, however, the college is 
to depend on the help of Government alone, its 
growth must necessarily be slow. Those rich 
endowments, which Lord Dalhonsie anticipated in 
the passage which 1 have quoted, have unfortu- 
nately not materalised in Presidency College to 
the extent that was hoped. For instance, the appeal 
to the public of your former Principal, Mr. JEL. R. 
James, for a College Hall fell on unheeding ears. 
This was, perhaps, due to the belief that because the 
institution was a Government one, endowments 
would merely relieve Government of its commit- 
ments. Such a belief would be misguided, and 
I hope no one here holds it. If, however, the fact 
that Presidency College is a. Government institu- 
tion does actually hinder its development, then 
the Government patronage is a doubtful benefit 
and should, perhaps, in the interests of the cdllege 
itself, be: removed. We have good warrant in the 
Sadler Commission's Report fdr asking ourselves 
whether we should not as a Government divest 
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ourselves of direct responsibility for tbe college* 
and instead hand it over to a Body of Trustees 
who w^ould then develop the college with the 
help of Government grants and such endowments 
as they .might receive from the public. No.dpcision 
on these lines has, of course, been taken as yet, 
nor will it#ver be taken unless it is clearly shown 
to be in the interests of the college. It is a subject 
which, I hope, the Presidency College Committee 
now sitting will consider and express an opinion 
upon. 

Whatever future form the college may take, 
whatever changes may happen in its constitution 
and administration, I am glad to know that it is 
doing good work in the present. I have heard 
with special interest that you are starting an Old 
Boys’ Society, a society which, if it had been started 
earlier, would have included those great sons of 
the Presidency College, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
and Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, whose loss we 
had to deplore in that year of great losses, 1924, 
which also robbed you of that gifted member 
of your staff, the poet Manmohun Ghose. Such 
a society would, I think, at any time include 
most of the great names of Bengal. I wish the 
new venture all success. I also hope that tbe 
new system of tutorial guidance promoted so 
energetically by Mr. Stapleton will bear the fruit 
expected of it iu comradeship and collaboration 
betwtjpn staff and students which is such a real 
need |or young m<gu at the formative period of their 
lives, and which the Sadler Commission, in the 
• passage quoted by Me. Stapleton, so clearly outlined 
I wish you success iu this aud all developments 
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making for unity, fellowship and corporate §pirit 
within the college. With you I regret that the 
generous scheme of development which Mr* James, 
your formei* Principal, expounded before Iiord 
Carmichael on this very spot in 1913 has made 
little 6r* no progress owing to the stringency of 
post-war conditions in Bengal. So far as I can 
help within the limits within which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal must perforce confine its activities 
in these difficult days, you may rely on me for 
support in all that makes for the efficiency, well- 
being and development of Presidency College. 
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His Exaallanoy 9 a Addross to Mr* W. Oook, 
Watoh mad Ward Of Hoar, Eaatarn 
Baagai Railway, whan p^asantlng Mm 
with tha King 9 a •Polloa Modal, at a 
Pallaa Parada at Lai Baxar, on 2 tat 
January 192 • 

Mb. Cook, 

You joined the Calcutta Police in May 1914, 
and from the 4th of October of that year held 
charge of the Reserve Force with the rank of 
Superintendent until, on the creation of the post of 
Assistant Commissioner in 1918, yon were promoted 
to that appointment. In this capacity you were 
responsible for the discipline and order of the 
Headquarters Force, a very difficult task which 
you carried out with conspicuous success. At the 
end of 1921, you were appointed Additional Deputy 
Commissioner, North Division, for a period of six 
months and were placed in charge of special patrols 
required to deal with the non-co-operation 
campaign. In this capacity your work merited 
the highest praise and you displayed great tact dnd 
patience under the most trying circumstances on 
numerous occasions facing,. very grave personal 
risks without the slightest hesitation. In short, 
you participated in the suppression of every big 
disturbance in Calcutta during the last seven years 
and always displayed singular presence of mind 
and dourage. 

, I congratulate you on the King’s Police Mddal, 
which you have so well earned. 
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Him dxoolloaoy p m Addromm to Captain 
* R m O. Hmnao, of 55* Mathura, whoa 
promoatlap him with a Cold Olporotto 
Oamo, oa Plot January 1928* 

Captain Hanna, 

I am glad of this opportunity of handing to you 
in public this gold cigarette case which the 
Government of Bengal have presented to you in 
recognition of the skill and determination which 
you displayed in saving a tindal from drowning. 
For the benefit of those who are present here 
to-day, I should like to recount quite briefly the 
circumstances in which the rescue took place. 

At 6-30 A.M. on Sunday, 25th May 1924, the 
Chief Engineer of your ship Mathura reported to 
you that the third fireman tindal was missing. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the tindal had 
quarrelled with a fireman in the engine-room and 
hud deliberately jumped overboard three hours 
before his disappearance wus noticed. You imme- 
diately turned the ship about and placed her on 
a course opposite to that she was then steering. 
The tindal was sighted at 9-56 and at 10-15 he was 
brought on board, apparently little the worsy for 
his experience, although it is estimated that # the 
ship had steamed 7$ miles altogether from the time 
the tindal is bMieved to have jumped overboard 
until he was picked up. 
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These facts disclose a most remarkable example 
of life saving at sea. For, in performing this feat 
yon displayed not only excellent seamanship but 
also great determination in doing alf that lay in 
your power to save the life of one of your men’. 
I congratulate you most heartily an 1' have great 
pleasure in handing to you this token of tlie 
Government of Bengal’s admiration for your skill, 
determination and humanity. 



Him Exoollnmoy'm S porno h ml thm Annual 

Mooting* of tho Amlnllo Sooloty of Bongal, 

* on 4th Fmbrumry 1025 • 

• * 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

When I attended for the first time your annual 
meeting last year, l was privileged to listen to 
a most able speech from the retiring President, 
Dr. Annandale. His extreme modesty, coupled 
with his profound knowledge, gave special import- 
ance to the sound doctrines which he enunciated in 
his presidential address. The words which he used 
on that occasion have since acquired au even 
greater significance by the tragic fact that they 
proved to be in effect his last message to the world 
of culture and learning in India. Little did 
any of us think as we listened to his brilliant 
address that we were so soon to lose him and those 
of us who desire to honour his memory can find 
no better way of doing so than to work for the 
success of this Society which was so near his heart 
and. of which he was such a distinguished orna- 
ment. During his life time he showed his interest 
in the activities of the Society by the offices which 
he held in it and by* the many learned papers 
which he contributed to its journals; and at his 
death he gave further proof of his devotion to the 
Society’s welfare by the legacies he has made of his 
private library, anrl of money to *be spent oik the 
preservation and exhibition of its artistic treasures. 
His death is, indeed, a heavy loss tc t the Society, but 1 
his example will, I hope, be an abiding stimulus to 
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others to promote the culture and learning which 
form the surest foundation of a nation’s greatness. 

As the President has reminded us, jve have also 
been deprived during the past year of the greatest 
man of learning of the presept generation in 
Bengal. That the death of Sir As n tosh Mookerjee 
has been successively mourned by every learned 
society in Bengal is an indication of the versatility 
of his genius and of the deep interest which he 
took in every movement for the encouragement of 
art and learning. 

If this Society has suffered greatly by the loss of 
these two distinguished men during the past year 
you will agree with me, I am sure, that it has gained 
by having Sir Raj emir a Nath Moukerjee as its 
President. Like his predecessor. Dr. Annandale, 
Sir Rajendra Nath shines through the innate 
modesty that seeks ever to conceal his merits. 
That modesty has led him to represent himself as 
a plain business man with little title to he the 
President of a learned society, but the thoughtful 
and instructive address which he has just delivered 
is sufficient vindication of the soundness of your 
choice in selecting him as your President and the 
valuable work be has done for the Society during 
the past year has been fittingly recognised by your 
selection of him to ; a second year of office. Hie 
deep and abiding interest in the welfare of this 
Society is shown by the readiness with which, amid 
all hjs other duties, he has undertaken the duties of 
President — not as a mete title, but With the full 
determination to guide the deliberations of the 
• Council and to ooutrol the desti nies: of the Society, 
Sir Rajendra Nath is a striking instance of the 



truism of which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was also so 
remarkable an example, that those who have least 
leisure manage to devote the most time to interests 
putside tlieir normal occupation. The benevolent 
activity-', in this ( city appear to be concentrated 
among a few public-spirited energetic men ; it 
would be well if others would emulate their 
enthusiasm and share with them work of which so 
much remains to be done. 

Sir Rajendra Nath lias also shown his interest 
in the Society by the deep thought he has evidently 
devoted to the means for its improvement. He has 
clearly mapped out his policy and indicated the 
aims and ideals which he considers should actuate 
the activities of the Society. If I read his sugges- 
tions aright, he aims at broadening the scope of the 
Society and making it appeal to a wider circle, 
while at the same time rigidly scrutinising the 
principles underlying the conferment of its fellow- 
ships. In this way he hopes to make the Society 
more popular without sacrificing the high standard 
which it always enjoyed. T hope that the sugges- 
tions Sir Rajendra Nath has tentatively thrown out 
for the end he lias in view will receive the careful 
consideration they deserve. For, in this way 
perhaps, we shall see not only a restoration of its 
financial position and the extension of its scholarly 
work, hut also the re-establisjiment of the Society 
in its place of pre-eminence — the final authority 
on problems affecting man and nature ,ln »Asia. 
A Society sudh as this must not ttji&e on the tradi- 
tions of the past, but must use those traditions 
merely as a foundation and an inspiration fof the 
Suture. 



Daring the last year special attention lias again 
been paid to the material welfare and regenerat ion 
Of this*Society and I should like to coi^gratulate its 
members on the very satisfactory record which the 
report for 1924 discloses. It is a record- solid 
unostentatious work, acid, if during the year, th.e 
Society cannot point to any specially brilliant 
achievements, the period lias at least been one of 
consolidation, which is the necessary preliminary 
to advance and expansion. During this period 
a great deal of money has had to be spent on 
organization and on strengthening its foundations 
in every direction. This necessarily results in 
a restriction of the Society’s output in research and 
scholarship. This Society is as it were a clearing 
house of knowledge, and unless its organization is 
placed on a business footing, its books maintained 
in good order and the administration managed 
economically in respect of time, labour and money, 
we cannot expect the maximum of efficiency on its 
research side. The relationship between the busi- 
ness and technical or literary aspects of any learned 
society would make an interesting study, but it 
must be conceded that unless the foundations of 
business methods are laid deep and firmly* the 
builders collaborating in the construction of the 
building will be handicapped and will have less 
scope for using their materials to advantage. You 
do not expect the best architect to be his own 
buildpr or engineer, and yet this is the mistake 
learnpd societies so frequently make in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The appointment as 
Genq,ral Secretary of Mr. Van Manen, indicated the 
Society’s recognition that business methods and 
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scholarship must go hand in* hand. In fact Mr., Van 
Maneir 0 is himself an epitome of what the Society 
should be — a * combination of practical business 
capacity and* scholarly brilliance and it was, per- 
fiaps, because the necessity of placing the Society 
on a businesslike footing was so urgent, that this 
a*spect of the combination was further emphasised 
by the appointment of Sir Rajendra Nath a# 
President. It lias certainly been in the best 
interests of the Society that so eminent a-basinessr 
man should have been elected its President and 
the appointment has been thoroughly justified. 

I hope that the progress made during hisj second 
year will be as satisfactory as that made in 1924. 

I should like to mention just a few achieve-- 
ments, some of the more notable reforms in th^ 
internal . administration of Society, reforms which 
will make for the easier and more efficient manage-* 
ment of the Society and for the greater accessibility 
of its vast treasure. 

When I addressed this Society last year, I was 
able to point to three outstanding achievements 
and T called attention to two notable needs. These 

i i . 

achievements were the thorough renovation of the 
buildings, the re-organization in the administration 
of' the Society and the increase in its membership: 
these three achievements, which are achievements 
on the material side, represent the beginning of 
a new era for the Society. *They are assets, the 
value of which will be appreciated more and # more‘ 
as time goes on, although their benefits may not be 
manifest at once. The annual report and the 
Presidents address have both made clear the many '« 
directions in which the re-organization has been 
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effected, and a LI the improvements aim at facilitating 
reference and rendering the treasures of the Society 
more easily accessible to the scholar* and student. 

I may mention, for instance, the improvements 
effected in the library, in the system of filing and 
recording, and so on : another important tftid far- 
reaching reform is the introduction of fixed scale's 
of pay and promotion and the inauguration of 
a provident fund for the staff. A fixed compre- 
hensive policy governs these changes and has been 
substituted for a haphazard series of measures 
improvised to meet occasions as they arise. 

The needs to which I referred last year were 
a further increase in membership (for, as 
I have said, a substantial increase was one of the 
achievements of the year) and facilities for the 
preservation and display of the Society’s valuable 
treasures to the best advantage. The first of the 
needs has been satisfied. Records have been 
created not only in the number of new elections, 
but also in the net increase during the year : 

I hope that this increased interest will be main- 
tained and that the Society will obtain the hundred 
additional members still required to constitute 
a record in total membership. This is something 
definite and inspiring to work for. I am 
encouraged by the very satisfactory response which 
was made to my appeal for new members last year 
to renew that appeal* on this occasion to all those 
interested in culture and intellectual pursuits— 
whate'ver* their occupation or race, whether official 
or nhn-ofiicial, experts or laymen — to join the 
Society, so that its membership in 19*5 may surpass 
all previous records. 
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. The other need — the preservation and display of 

^the Society’s valuable treasures — has also been 

largely met and the General Secretary’s report tells 

us^ of the satisfactory progress that has been made 

in this direction. 

*§ • 

'In fact, the results which the Society anticipated 
from the re-organization and co-ordination of its 
activities have been fully attained during the year. 
There has been a greater number of new elections, 
manuscripts acquired, library books and manu- 
scripts bound, publications issued and books sold 
than in almost any previous year. Finally the 
regular income of the Society has substantially 
increased. 

Hitherto I have dealt with what I may call the 
business side of the Society’s activities, and I have 
pointed out that this aspect has very rightly been 
emphasised during the past two years; although 
this has necessarily restricted the main activities of 
the Society, yet the report shows very satisfactory 
results in literary work also. Much of the work of 
members of the Society has ‘already been noticed 
and acknowledged by the international world of 
learning with an appreciation indicative of interest 
and affection. It must, indeed, have been most 
gratifying to the Society to note the immediate and 
generous response from^ scholarly circles to the 
literary output of the year ; and I would quote, 
especially the reception given* to the descriptive 
catalogue of Persian manuscripts, compiled by 
Mr. Ivanow, whom we welcomed last year. • 

, Other outstanding achievements of the year have 
been the very satisfactory progress made with the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the Catalogue of Sanscrit 
manuscripts. 
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The year then has Men a very satisfactory' one 
not only because of the immediate output bf 
scholarly work and the re-organjzation* of the 
Society on a business basis, but even more so from 
the promise of greater achievements, which this 
very re-organization holds out. * The wdrk of the 
last two years has been like that of the town 
planner, who has to demolish old buildings, which 
have been set down at haphazard without reference 
to the lay out of the whole city, in order that the 
architects and builders may have full scope for 
their art, . 

In conclusion, I appeal again not merely to 
scholars and research workers, but to all who are 
interested in the cultivation of the mind and of the 
humane arts, or in the pursuit of science, to join this 
Society. They will thus not only benefit them- 
selves, but also help, no less effectively because 
indirectly, in increasing the sum of human know- 
ledge and the credit of Bengal in the world of 
culture. Sir Rajendra Nath’s connection with the 
Society is a guarantee that it will be administered 
on economical aud efficient lines and the policy 7 he 
has outlined should give us confidence in the high 
ideals that will continue to inspire the Society. 
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H/s Exoaupnoy 9 a Spaaah at tha Ahnuat 
Maattng of tha Kalimpong Homaa (Oat- 
outtp • Committee ), on 20th February 
. 1925 . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My interest in the Kalimpong Homes has been 
too often expressed to need any repetition on this 
occasion. Dr. Graham knows, I think, by this time 
not only that he can count on at least one visit 
from me every year, but that a visit to Kalimpong 
is one of the most delightful experiences of my 
annual stay in the hills. On the occasion of my 
last visit I need hardly say that Dr. Graham 
managed to find a ceremony for me to preside at 
and that this ceremony was in itself evidence of the 
continued growth of his work. In May last I was 
privileged to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Ballantyne Block, which lias been built with 
money given only a few Weeks before her death by 
Mrs. Ballantyne in memory of her son who was so 
well known iii Calcutta and whose early death was 
universally mourned here. This will provide 
accommodation for two most useful classes— -Manual 
Instruction and Telegraphy Training — arid inci- 
dentally will enable greater use* to be made of the 
playing fields near the school building. I am glad 
to hear that the building has now been completed 
and is ready *for use. 

Such gifts aq these indicate tile abiding interest 
taken by friends of the Homes in tli'eir welfare* and 
expansion and the confidence they have in their 
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future. That interest, so far as Calcutta is concern- 
ed, is further shown by the wonderful success with 
which the Annual Kalimpong Dancfe always meets. 
Another feature of the year — and further proof of 
the interest taken by our old friends — h^ been the 
strengthening of the endowment fund. That good 
old friend of the Homes, Mr. R. D. Macgregor, who 
gave a lakh of rupees only 14 months ago, has given 
Rs. 1,20,000 more to the endowment fund. The 
fund has further profited by the generous gifts of 
Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the late Mr. Few’s 
Estate, Miss Chapman, Miss Pithie and Mr. Mating 
Grant. The importance of an endowment fund for 
such a colony as this cannot be overestimated, and 
I hope the example set by these ladies and gentle- 
men will be followed by others who, having 
finished their careers in India, are anxious to leave 
behind them a lasting token of their gratitude to 
the country of their adoption. 

I understand that the endowment fund has now 
reached the figure of five lakhs of rupees, but how 
much more remains to be done will be appreciated 
when we realize that this sum provides for the 
endowment of only 80 children out of a total of 625. 

t 

The last four years have necessarily been 
a period of consolidation, and these additions to the 
endowment fund represent, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory aspect of it. But it is characteristic of 
Dr. Graham that, while recognizing the importance 
of providing for the permanence of the work at its 
present stage, he is not content merely to perpetu- 
ate the present. He has visualized the directions 
in which the Homes must still further develop and 
has prepared a programme of its likely needs, both 
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immediate and mofe remote. The wonderful 
success these Homes has from the first been due 

► 

to that vision tvhich enabled Dr. Graham to* look 
far ahead, and to his faith in the ultimate realiza- 
tion of bys dreams. A great commander in war 
must plan his com’paign with a view to all even- 
tualities, however remote, and so with the founder 
and controlling spirit of such a colony as this. 
Dr. Graham is one of those who can never reach his 
goal, as that goal is always receding as he 
approaches it. We find that he has already indi- 
cated the direction in which he desires expansion 
to take place for the better accommodation of the 
staff, the housing of the children and the provision 
of agricultural training. 

I was very greatly impressed with the beauty of 
the Chapel, which is now nearing completion and 
which Dr. Graham hopes to have dedicated on 
24th September of this year — being the 25th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Homes. I am 
delighted to hear that the special appeal for the 
Rs.. 60,000 to complete the Chapel has been entirely 
successful and that Rs. 63,000 has been subscribed 
mainly through the energy and generosity of 
Mr. Thomas McMorran, whom we saw' here last 
year, and his Loudon friends. We are now happy 
to know that the building will be worthy of her 
whom it has beeu designed to commemorate. If 
any friends of the Homes are anxious to show their 
special appreciation of the late Mrs. Graham’s 
services to humanity, I a pi told that a pipe organ 
and chimes are two special needs of the Chapel. 
Dr. Graham does not beg. He only offers to % his 
friends the opportunity of spending their wealth 
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in, such a manner as to emfich themselves. The 
opportunity vHiich he now offers to those riho have,* 
money to spare is that they may cause the music of 
praise and thanksgiving and the bells whfph 
summon that happy colony to prayer to echo 
sweetly through the hills of Katimpong. 

The year has been a sad one and has robbed the 
Homes of three life-long friends and supporters; 
Sir William Duke was an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Homes and never lost interest in them after 
his return to England in spite of the overwhelming 
duties that his work at the India Office imposed 
upon him. In fact it was from him that I first 
heard of them myself. Dr. Francis’s devotion to 
Anglo-Indian education was well known and he 
rendered direct services to the Homes by acting 
as Honorary Superintendent on two occasions; 
Dr. Sutherland's energies in Kalimpong were 
directed mainly to the education of hill boys, but 
he always took a keen and personal interest in the 
Homes and the life of the workers. 

I want now to say Something about the attitude 
of Government towards the Homes. When I said 
last year that our failure to support the Kalitnpong 
Homes weighed upon my conscience and that 
l should not be happy until we had replaced the 
sum we had withdrawn, I* was under the isnprea* 
sion that the grant which we had been obliged to 
withdraw iu 1924 had been a recurring grant and 
was, in the oatHtre of an annual subscription. I did 
not, like to think that the Government had 
disappeared as it were from your list of annual 
subscribers and I hoped that we shefcld soon be in 
a position to reappear there. It has since been 
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explained to me, however, that the grants, of 
Rs. 40,t$p0, Rs. 80,000 and Rs. 60,000 which the 
Government of* Bengal made to the Homes in. 192.1, 
1922 and 192# respectively, were not recurring, bat 
non-recurring grants, that is to say, they were in the 
nature 3f special dbnations rjither than annual sub- 
scYiptions. Special grants of a similar nature for a 
special purpose we should be prepared to make again 
at any time should the need arise, but in view of the 
small amount available in our budget for European 
schools generally and the urgent needs of other 
institutions, we do not feel justified in making 
such special grants to Kalimpong either for pur- 
poses of normal maintenance or for expansion. 
Let. me explain exactly what the Government does 
at present for these Homes and what you may 
reasonably expect of it in the future. The total 
amount available in our budget to-day for European 
education is only eleven lakhs of rupees. This 
has to provide both for Orphanages like Entally 
Convent and Kalimpong, as well as for schools. In 
recent years we have given to the Orphanages 
rather more than their fair share of the total 
amount at our disposal. This year, for instance, 
Ent»ily has had a special building grant of 
Rs. 61,000 and in the meantime the ordinary schools 
for the education of European aud Anglo-Indian 
children are crying out for funds for their develop- 
ment aud to enable them to* give their teachers 
reasonable pay aud prospects. I am sure you will 
understand that if in considering the prtfblem of 
European aud Anglo-Indian education as a whole 
we are obliged to make our special grants to Kalim- 
pong only occasional and strictly based upon 
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special needs, this does not imply any lack «f 

* ( 

sympathy with, or appreciation of, the splendid 
work ‘which is being carried on tnqre. 

In ordinary recurring grants we pay to Kalim- 
pong about Rs. 46,000 annually. This "year and 
next year we propose tb pay these grants according 
to the Code instead of following the old system. 
The Homes will, I hope, benefit by this change to 
the extent of Rs. 10,000 or possibly more according 
to the number of children who can be regarded as 
qualifying for the free boarding grant. The 
relations of Government to the Homes, therefore, 
may be summed up as follows. We recognize 
and appreciate their great value. We contribute 
Rs. 46,000 annually towards their educational work. 
This will be increased to Rs. 56,000 this and next 
year. We have in the past made in addition 
special grants for special needs, and we shall in the 
future be prepared at any time to consider applica- 
tions for special assistance of a similar kind. 

I should like in conclusion to refer to the great 
contribution that this Committee, like its sister 
committees in London and Scotland,, has rendered 
to the Homes during the past year. It- is dee to 
the generous ^operation of these committees and 
the loyal: labours of their members that the Homes 
are able .to deal so effecti ve fy with the vast problem 
that. they have undertaken. 
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Hla Expallanoy w a Spaaoh at tha Gonvooa - 
. tion of tha Oaloutta Un! varsity, on 2 tat 

Fahruary 1925m 

Mb. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

For the second year in succession we meet in 
our Annual Convocation under the shadow of 
a great sorrow. The Vice-Chancellor has reminded 
us of those losses by the hand of death which we 
suffered in 1924, that year in which the University 
of Calcutta was, perhaps, more cruelly stricken by 
fate than in any preceding year of its history. To 
some of the long roll of Senators and University 
workers who passed away last year I have already 
paid my tribute. 1 have not yet within these walls 
expressed my sense of the loss which the Univer- 
sity suffered through the death of our late Vice- 
Chancellor, following as it di’d so quickly upon the 
removal of that great bulwark of our University, 
Sir ^sutosh Mookerjee. Ar I said last year at the 
Convocation, when Sir Asutosh Mookerjee died, 
a feeling akin to consternation was created iu our 
minds, in the midst of *our sorrow and apprehen- 
sion, however, we felt that though no one was 
capable of bringing to the administration of the 
University that unique combination of* almost 
superhuman industry, knowledge, .and intellectual 
grip which characterized Sir Asutosh, yet in 
Mr. £hupendra Nath Basu we bad*a great Bengali 
statesman and patriot who would, we hoped, be 
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able, in spite of his frail health, to steer as through 
the troubled waters that still lay ahead <A us. 

• 

During the summer of last year Mr. Basil’s long 
indisposition gave us cause to fear that *tke night 
Was closing round hi! day, but we hoped against 
hope that he might be spared to guide the destinies 
of our University for a little longer. 

Our hopes were doomed to tragic disappoint- 
ment and he died on September 16 th. During his 
brief Vice-Chancellorship Mr. Basu gave evidence 
that those qualities which he possessed in abundant 
measure — tact, clear vision, patience, industry and 
a grip of educational realities— would b.* placed 
unreservedly at the service of his University. The 
measure of his capacity is the measure of our loss. 
Though there was no truer Bengali patriot than 
Mr. Basil, yet his patriotism did not blind his eyes 
to the imperfections of national institutions. His 
wide experience, both of Indian and Western 
systems of education, e'nabled him to place his finger 
unerringly on those points of weakness in our 
.Uuiversity and school education which need reform, 
and no public man, Indian or Englishman, in 
Bengal was so eminently qualified for the task of 
making those adjustments, 'with the consent of his 
.countrymen, which are necessary if our system l« 
to adapt itself to the rapidly changing needs of the 
timp. I have lost in Mr. Basu a great personal 
friepd one for ( whom I had both* affection and 
admiration* I join with you to-day in mourning 
one, who was a ’great statesman, and would, had he 
lived to complete his heroically accepted task. 
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have proved himself one of the greatest of .the 
many distinguished Vice-Chancellors whom the 
University hafe known. 

I have one further duty to perform before I pass 
on. Tlfere is one’ remark in the speech to which 
We have just listened from Sir Ewart Greaves 
which, I am sure, comes straight to us from the 
anvil of personal experience. In paying his tribute 
to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s work, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor has feelingly remarked that it is only when 
one comes in close contact with the work of the 
University that one realizes the stupendous burden 
which he bore for so many years. I am well aware 
of the almost insupportable burden of work which 
Sir Ewart Greaves has laid upon his back by 
accepting the office of the Vice-Chancellorship of 
this University. Work which would form a reason- 
able wholetime task for most men is cheerfully 
performed by him in addition to his ordinary day’s 
work in the High Court, and I desire here to 
convey to him as Chancellor the grateful thanks of 
the whole University for which he sacrifices 
himself so unsparingly. Setting before himself 
the Jiigh standard of industry laid down by 
Sir Asutosh, he quickly grasped the multifarious 
problems of the University, and has at the same 
time won the confidence of his colleagues on the 
Syndicate and Senate. In your name, and on my 
own behalf, I thank him for the self-sacrificing 
public spirit, the industry and the sympathy Which 
he has brought to our affairs. 

The Vice-Chancellor has again reminded us that 
one of the great questions facing us is the future 
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of that school of advanced studies which is some- 
what inadequately named the Post-G'raduate 
Department. Last year I said that the primary 
necessity was its stabilization. That is to say, vs^a 
mast examine and ascertain what measures are 
necessary to re-organize it, so far as it nee,ds 
re-organization, and to plant its foundations firm 
and deep in the rock of financial stability. In 
pursuance of the suggestion which I made, a Com- 
mittee has since been sitting, and I am well aware 
that its labours have been herculean. Like the 
Vice-Chancellor I must not try to anticipate the 
findings of that Committee. I have no idea what 
they will be. But whatever they may be, I should 
like to stress what appear to me to be the essential 
necessities of the position. First, all avoidable 
waste must be eliminated. Secondly, nothing mnst 
be allowed in any way to impair the importance of 
the Department as a centre of advanced teaching 
and research; thirdly, the colleges should be 
associated as much as possible in advanced work, 
not merely in the interest of economy, but in the 
interest of the intellectual life of the colleges them- 
selves. It is no gain but a definite loss if, by heing 
entirely divorced from any share in advanced 
University works your associated colleges gradually 
become intellectually impoverished, so that their 
students for the B;* A. degree cease to have the 
advantage of the stimulus which comes from contact 
with first-rate minds. Lastly, let me repeat the 

* t 

iissuran.ee which I gave you last year that Govern- 
meat will give* you whatever financial assislance 
may be necessary to secure the permanence of this 
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•important department of the University. We* have 
made ‘a tentative provision of two lakhs of rupees in 
this year’s bu’dget and us soon as your essential needs 
# have been ascertained and agreed upon, we hope to 
be" able. to fix a suitable annual grant. 

• The Vice-Chancellor's “reference to the Matri- 
culation Examination has reminded us that the 
University takes not only post-graduate teaching, 
but almost all grades of education under its maternal 
charge. I am glad to know that the reduction of 
the age-limit to 15 is on the whole generally 
welcomed as a necessity, even if, perhaps, as 
a regrettable necessity. But I am even more glad 
to know that it is hoped in the next few months to 
raise the standard of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. This is an urgent need from all that I hear, 
and when this reform has been effected it may be 
possible still further to reduce the age-limit for the 
Matriculation Examination or even to abolish it 
altogether. The subject of the introduction of 
teaching and examination through the medium of 
the vernacular introduces another debatable 
subject, but we have the authority of the Sadler 
Commission for making at least some change in the 
present system, and I trust you will come to 
a decision which both Hindus and Moslems can 
accept without demur, so that Government may 
find it a simple matter to pass orders on your 
recommendatio n s. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are faced vpith* many 
urgent and ’difficult problems. .Some of them the 
Vice-Chancellor and I have already mentioned: 
others such as the establishment of a Bojtrd of 
Secondary Education • and the problem of medteal 
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education, I shall not discuss on this occasion as # 
the time is not yet ripe for any public announce- 
ment on either of them. The forrael* subject has 
been much delayed by the political crisis which for 
the last six months has deprived me of thp advice 
of any Ministers. It will have to be dealt wfth by 
the new Minister for Education as soon as he is 
appointed and I hope to be able to resume the 
conferences between the Government and the 
University authorities before I leave Calcutta for 
the hills. My desire as Chancellor is to identify 
myself with the interests of the University in these 
and in all other matters, and this assurance I can 
give you to-day that if as Governor I find it neces- 
sary to agree to any educational policy in the 
interest of those for whom this University is less 
directly responsible than the Government, you can 
rely upon me as your Chancellor to see that the 
interests of the University, whether financial or 
otherwise, are not made to suffer thereby. That is 
a deflnite pledge by which you can hoi I me bound 
during the remainder of pry term of office, and in all 
the problems of University administration or 
reconstruction, I think our progress would be more 
rapid if you would look upon me as the champion 
of University interests in the event of any differ- 
ence of opinion with the Gpverument. 

Let us, in the first place, try to discover the 
points pn which we can all agree and from that 
common standpoint we shall be the better able to 
approach the points on which we differ. In one 
matter I imagine that we are all agreed. We all 
desire t the uplift* of Bengal through the spread of 
education. As to methods we may differ; our ideals 
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•are one. I desire with you, for instance, thennain- 
tenaneo of a real centre of advanced teaching aud 
research in, Calcutta, because I know that so far 
from Bengal having too many educated people, it 
has npb enough.^ Our education may not all of it 
.be of the right ki ud ; some of our standards may, 
perhaps, be too low. If I may quote a saying of 
Mr. Fisher, with whom, when he was Minister of 
Education, I was privileged to work before I left 
Englund, we too may sometimes have cause to say 
that “ the wrong things are being taught by the 
wrong people in *the wrong way.” “ But if so,” 
asked Mr. Fisher, “who is responsible f” “The 
culprit,” he said, “ is the 'nation. It cannot be too 
urgently represented that the future of the children 
of the people, so far as it is affected by education, 
depends on the number of men and women in th# 
commnnity who can be found to insist on a high 
educational standard in their various localities.” 

These words were applied by Mr. Fisher to 
schools in England, but there is no doubt that in 
many of our schools also the wrong things are 
being taught by the wrong people in the wrong 
way. But admitting this, what is the remedy ? We 
must bring those of our students who are to be 
teachers into contact with the highest possible 
intellectual stimulus ‘and under the best possible of 
all those other agencies wjiich contribute to the 
making, intellectually, physically and spiritually, 
of the good citizen. So long as your Post-Graduate 
Department* is doing this — it . is preparing men 
capable of raising the present low standard of the 
schqols, and is thereby contrlbutihg to the ptakin'g 
of that Bengali nation which is on the anvil to-day. 
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If yoti can in Calcutta create and maintain a real* 
centre of original thought and culture, its effect on 
the schbols and so on the nation at f large must 
eventually be felt. So without entering into details, 
as to forms and methods which the, Committal is at 
present considering, T repeat that in some form or, 
other your Post-Graduate Department is a civic and 
national necessity ; for from it will or should 
emanate those currents of thought which will in 
time break down the barriers of prejudice and 
ignorance which at present hamper the nation’s 
development. In particular I whuld express a hope 
that the band of writers and thinkers whom you are 
gathering in this home of learning may produce in 
their pupils a passionate desire to carry the torch of 
knowledge to every village in Bengal. When 
every young man who leaves your doors with the 
hall-mark of your stamp upon him also bears upon 
his heart the imprint of a burning passion to 
extend the light of knowledge to those millions of 
men and women who make up the bulk of the 
Bengali nation — the masses — then you will know 
that you are doing a work for Bengal that is of 
more value to it than the production of many 
volumes of research. For gradually you will 
produce that organized public opinion which must 
be behind any Minister of Education who is bold 
enough to tackle the problem of school education, 
both primary and secondary, and to face its finan- 
cial implications. Just as in the words of the 
Sad ler y Commission’s report “the main economic 
purpose of the co-operative movement is to 
democyatise credit, one chief aim of the educational 
institutions of India should be to democratise 



knowledge.” Tbe core for most of your ills is 
education, education and more education, not for 
the few, buffer the many. Three decades ago, the 
.Commissioners on Technical Education went from 
England to Switzerland. A Swiss witness said to 
them: “We know that the mass of our people 
must be poor; we are determined that they shall 
not also be ignorant.” As a result of that spirit the 
Swiss in waging war against ignorance, put poverty 
to flight as well, and so it might well be in Bengal. 
Let your University and especially its Post- 
Graduate Department be a centre of thought and 
culture from whence can flow those continuing 
currents which will democratise knowledge, and 
diffuse a steadier judgment and a better-informed 
opinion through the whole body of the community. 
Until the ultimate urge of its stimulus reaches 
right down through the secondary schools to the 
primary schools and the .villages, you are not 
fulfilling your function in that full measure which 
the nation expects of you. Therefore, I say, what- 
ever you teach your young men or your advanced 
students of research, send them out filled with an 
enlightened patriotism, with a healthy impatience 
of Ignorance and prepared to wage a holy war 
against illiteracy until this reproach on the fair 
name of Bengal is foj* ever removed. 

With you all, and especially with the young 
men and women who are to-day receiving those 
parchments which testify to their intellectual 
attainments;’! would like to leav^ this Suggestion Of 
a holy war against ignorance, wherever it isfOund. 
Culture loses half its savour* if it is enjoyed |n tbe 
midst, of ignorance. It is idle to dream at building 
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the nationhood ot Bengal upon a foundation of 
widespread illiteracy. Educate the people and 
other problems will solve themselves. Some of 
you, perhaps, know that wonderfuf speech of 
Mr. Gladstone at Glasgow in 1892. In a striking 
simile he told of that ancient legend of tlie two 
Lacedaemonian heroes called Caster and Pollux — 

“honoured in their life and more honoured in 
their death, when a star was called after 
them. Upon that star the fond imagination 
of the people fastened lively conceptions, for 
they thought that when a ship at sea was 
caught in a storm, when dread began to 
possess the minds of the crew, audf<]peril 
thickened around them, and alarm -^vas 
giving place to despair, that if then in the 
high heavens this star appeared, gradually 
and gently, but effectually, the clouds dis- 
appeared, the winds abated, the towering 
billows fell down to the surface of the deep, 
calm came where there had been uproar, 
safety came where there had been danger, 
and under the beneficent influence of this 
heavenly body the terrified and despai^ng 
crew came safely to port.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, cftn we not somehow, in 
the midst of the troubles which surround us, find 
our Captor and Pollux — our day star of hope — in 
this sacred nation-building task of education? 
When we differ and are about to despair of the 
possibility of progress at all, let us gaze up at that 
star and reminds ourselves that our aims are one, 
that in the prosperity and happiness of the people 



•of this nation is the ultimate and final object nf ail 
our common efforts. For the goal to which we all 
aspire is tips good of Bengal, and with that star to 
# guide ns we may safely set sail into the unknown 
seas of the future, assured that should we ever be 
.depressed by forebodings »or sunk in despair, one 
glance at that star will remind us of oar common 
ideal, and bring ns safely into the harbour of 
tranquility, of friendly associated effort, and of 
triumphant co-operative achievement. 
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Him • a £x omUmmmy’m Spmaoh mi thm PHjtm* 

dHmtrihutimm mi thm Barrmokpora "Park 

Soh'moi, mm 2M Fmhrmmry 19&B. 

Mb. Headmaster and Gentlemen, 

« 

Lady Lytton and I ere delighted to meet ouct*. 
more the staff and students of our Barrackport* 
School. Her Excellency was very disappointed at 
having to miss meeting you last year and she has 
asked me to tell you how pleased she is that you have 
arranged your prize-giving this year on a date when 
she could be present. As she is leaving for England 
this week, this was the very last day on which it 
would have been possible for her to be here. 

. I need not repeat what I have said in former 
years about the interest which we both take in 
this school. That, I hope, is known to you by now. 
At first my interest was in the nature of a legacy 
— I told you that I was interested in the school 
because of its important history and because for 
nearly 90 years a long succession of Viceroys and 
the last two Governors' of Bengal had assisted at 
your prize-givings, and I was glad to carry on the 
tradition. But now after meeting you here for 
three years in succession, after hearing the good 
reports of your progress and listening with interest 
and admiration to your excellent recitations, the 
eharacter of my interest has changed, and I feel now 
a personal — almost a prpprietory interest in the 
school v It is, therefore, not merely because Lord 
Auckland founded this school and his sister. 
Hiss Eden, wrote affectionately about the “ Little 
Barrackporeans,”«not merely because my father And 
mother once stood where I am now standing and 



liwtetied- to, ,ti|« recitations of yqn«i*pimlecessoctf in 
tlie school, ; wh[ lelslepfein. my perambulator under 
those trees; it*. is not merely because the ' Governors 
ai Bengal ha ve succeeded to the Viceroys of India 
in enjoying the JSeanties df Barrack pore that we 
welcome you here to-day, but because we feel that 
we are now well acquainted with 3’ on and tire 
meeting old friends. 

I may remind the Headmaster that on two 
previous occasions when I addressed the members 
of t lie scfiool I dealt with something which seemed 
either to him or to me to constitute a menace to the 
interests or welfare of the school, and I was at pains 
to set your fears at rest and to assure you that they 
were groundless. The first year, yon will remem- 
ber, the Headmaster told me how fearful he and his 
staff were of the retrenchment with which I and 
my Government were at that time occupied. The 
Headmaster told me of his anxiety lest in cutting 
down our expenditure we might not have money 
enough to support your school and others as 
efficiently as they had been supported in the^past. 
I t6ld you in' reply that you need have no fears, 
because I and my Government were retrenching 
not in order to spend less but in drder that we 
might have mbre to spend upon education. I think 
j was able to assure you fast year that yott had not 
suffered frdrh retrenchment, and that fear was 
dispelled. Last year I myself raised the bogey Ithd 
I told yoh that I was at that time mypelf. Very 
anxious Wst ‘the Legislative 0oi£iicil in a deptruc- 
tivlh mood* might provide irisufflcieirt funds for 
education. That danger^ also half passed. J am’ 
quite satisfied that they* have not only no intention 



of (Starving education in Bengal, but fthey^ know 
now that ft is not in my power ^.o restore any 
mone^ which they may refuse. 80, these two 
menaces to the interests of the school have dis»- 

.y 

appeared. In . addressing you this yeaf «I liave 
asked myself whether ally cloud was visible on the 
horizon, ,anv further trouble ahead. There is one 
thing that I want to mention,. because, if it is not 
explained, it may, perhaps, appear to be a menace 
to the interests not of the Headmaster and the staff, 
but of the ' atiwjents of the school. I was on 
Saturday attending the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta whose degrees the students of this 
school no doubt will aspire some day to obtain or, at 
any rate, whose Matriculation Examination they 
hope some day to pass. I was assured by the Vice- 
Chancellor that there was a prospect that before 
long the standard of the Matriculation would be 
raised and I expressed great satisfaction at the pro- 
spect. loan well imagine that the students who are 
preparing to pass this examination may take 
a different view of the prospect ; bat I want to 
assure yon that as iti previous years in this inattter 
you have nothing to fear. You would be very 
iiupatientif in your sports yon were obliged to jump 
over a low bar when^you could easily, clear a "higher 
one. Sojn your work I fun* perfectly satisfied from 
the very encouraging report, pf the school, which 
the Headmaster has ji^sc read, that the stuxlents 
wid liavse no difficulty in taking as easily the higher 
standard as they {lid in the past the idwer standard 
and Will < ter ive more satisfaction fyom taking it. 
I niq partieuhudy interested in the figures <>f the 
percentage “of attend nice Which the Headmaster 
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read out in his rftport. Thirty-six boys have qpver 
missed^ a day and tlie attendance percentage of the 
whole school* is 89 — -that jg a very remarkable 
achievement? Shakespeare speaks of the — 

“Shilling schoolboy with his satchel 
And smiling morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 

Yon have satchel^tond smiling morning faces no 
doubt, but you do*not, it seems, “ creep nn willingly 
to school.” It is evident from the figures 1 have 
just quoted that you and your parefitexealize and 
appreciate the value of your school. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that all the different aspects 
of school life receive their due attention. In addi- 
tion to your class work which, if you are like other 
boys all the world over, you probably value the 
least, the Headmaster’s report speaks of games and 
athletics, physical exercises, debates, excursions, 
the -school magazine, etc. In all these various 
activities yon will be able to learn the value of 
fellowship and common membership in a com- 
munity which will fit you for citizenship in a wider 
co in in uu i ty he reaf te r . 

.V t 

J congratulate the school authorities on the 
sucdbss of Mr. S. K. Haidar. I have no doubt that 
he is as proud of his school as the boys are proud of 
him. I hope that his example will be followed by 
other students of the school, so that at a future 
prize-giving my tuccessor may. have the pleasure of 
hearing of your successes *as ex-students qf the 
school. In conclusion, I hope ‘the school .may 
pursue uninterrupted the -successful course it has 
followed iu the past, and I pray that upqn each one 
of yftu the star of success may .shine brightly- 
throughout your lives. 
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His Exoollonoy *s Spoooh mt tho Annual 
Moating of tho Ghuroh JEduootion 
Longuo, on 23rd Fohruory t92Sm 

Gentlemen, 

A few days ago when I was addressing 
a meeting of the Calcutta League of Women 
Workers in Government House I took occasion to 
remark that in England a very large proportion 
of the social and political activities of the people 
was carried on by unofficial organizations and 
owed nothing to Government. I went on to 
explain the kind of movements which could not 
be successfully conducted by a Government and 
which required for their success the missionary 
spirit of enthusiastic idealists. From a much- 
abbreviated report of this speech 1 have been 
misrepresented in certain quarters and the state- 
ment has been attributed to me that there was no 
social service in India. Not only did I not say 
anything so foolish, but I was careful to pay 
a tribute to many examples of valuable social 
Service which 1 had come across in India, and 
I have no doubt there are many other organiza- 
tions with which I am not personally acquainted. 
Wijat I did say was that owing to the habit in this 
country of expecting the Government to do every- 
thing, many qf those activities which Government 
canuot undertake remained undone — the needs 
which Government cannot supply remained 
unmet — .that is not an expression of opinion, but 
a statement of,fact. Now the work with Which 
the Church Education League is occupied, is just 
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•one of those objects which no Government? can 
achieve, and it were not for the existence of the 
League, it -would not be done at all. Its ideal in 
Jhe words of your report for 1923 is “to endeavour 
to proyide for thq children of the Anglican Church 
the means whereby they ftiay be grounded i n the 
great principles of the Christian faith and 
practice.” Now that is an ideal which requires 
enthusiasm and faith almost to the point of passion 
to achieve. 

At the Convocation last Saturday I appealed to 
the graduates of Calcutta University to undertake 
a Holy War upon ignorance and to carry the torch 
of learning into every village of Bengal. The 
members of this League, who have taken charge of 
the spiritual welfare of those children who belong 
to the Anglican Church, must also play their part 
in that crusade. I hope that the Government of 
Bengal, however constituted, may always be relied 
upon to provide schools for the teaching of children 
of all communities, but those who want to add to 
the advantages of a purely secular education the 
inspiration of ft particular religious faith must 
shoulder that responsibility themselves ami provide 
the funds necessary to its fulfilment. Mr. Fisher, 
who was recently Minister of Education in England 
and is now Warden of New College, Oxford, ouce 
said — “We assume that education is one of the 
good things of life which should be more widely 
shared than has hitherto been the case apaong the 
children and* young persons of fcke country.* We 
assnme the education should be the education of 
the *, whole man spiritually, intellectually, and* 
physically.” 
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When speaking at St. Xavier’s College last* 
December, I pointed oat that boys go to school and 
thence to college to obtain the requis*i{j<e education 
and training for mind, character and body, and. 
I was able to congratulate that college* on the 
success with vyhich they fulfilled those threq 
requirements. 

Tt is characteristic of missionary schools in 
Bengal, which I have everywhere noticed, that they 
view I he three aspects in their proper perspective 
and this is the secret of their great success. The 
Church Education League pays special attention 
to the moral and spiritual elements of the pro- 
gramme which Mr. Fisher enunciated. Tt aims at 
ensuring that the spiritual needs of those children 
who are the object of its attention shall receive 
adequate attention. In this effort it is entitled to 
look for the support of all members of the Anglican 
Church. The report for the year 1924 speaks of the 
difficult problem of securing an adequate annual 
income and of the hard struggle to make their means 
sufficient for their ends. But, gentlemen, this 
problem should not be so difficult of solution. We 
are told in the report that one rupee a month from 
each church member in the Diocese would enable 
the League to relieve till church schools of financial 
worry. That is not a large fpim — four annas a week 
— think of it four annas a Week, 12 rupees a year 
from every church member would ensure the finan- 
cial stability of every church School. If that sum 
is not* forthcoming, it is because churchmen don’t 
care to Support their schools, and if tliey don’t care 
it can only be because they don’t know either of 
*thei i nexistence or their needs. I hope this meeting 
will help to make these facts better known. 
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I would impress on Europeans and especially 
members of the Clihrcb of England their duty 
towards the ‘schools of the city. “The ebild is 
father of the man ” and no charity is so fruitful or 
such a. good investment for the future of the 
country as one thUt assists the education of the 
young, especially if the education is one w)iieh is 
inspired by a spiritual ideal. The experience of 
every generation adds to the weight of evidence 
that it is ideas rather than force which rule the 
world. Without some ideal, as the guiding prin- 
ciple of life, no real progress is ever made, no 
real success achieved. Of aLl the books which 
l have read iu the last two years, the one that has 
interested me the most I think is the “ Life and 
Letters of Walter Page ” and those letters bring 
out very clearly the ideal which guided him 
throughout his life and which explains the attitude 
which he took up towards the politics both 
internal and foreign of his own country. The 
most striking characteristic of Walter Page’s 
nature was his sympathy, with, and interest in,, 
the masses, and the ideal which he set himself 
was the improvement and development of the 
average man, or, as he graphically described 
him, “the forgotten man.” The only acceptable 
measure of any civilisation, he believed, was the 
extent to which it improved the condition of the 
common citizen, the real test bf a satisfactory state 
of society was the extent to which it enables 
tins masses 4o participate in education*, in the 
necessities and comforts of existence, in the right 
of seif-evolution and self-expression and in that* 
“equality of opportunity which was the basis of 
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social progress.” This explains his attitude during* 
the great war, this explains also the enthusiasm 
with which he studied the problem of # hpok-worm 
in his own Southern States, the energy Which he, 
devoted to the campaign for its eradication aryd the 
insistence with which he pleaded for the sympathy, 
and support of the wealthy and influential. He 
was largely instrumental in initiating a movement, 
which had the most far-reaching results in the 
moral and material development of the people of 
the Southern States of America, a movement from 
which other countries afflicted with hook-worm 
may also ultimately derive benefit. He felt that 
with the liberation of the masses from the enervat- 
ing parasite that consnmed all their energies, 
a new generation would result. His attitude 
towards illiteracy was similarly explained! Of the 
several manifestations of democracy, as he inter- 
preted it, he placed first in order of importance 
Education, and it was probably his enthusiasm for 
his mission of educating “ The Forgotten Man” and 
.improving the fundamental opportunities and the 
every-day social advantages of the masses that 
made him emerge from the editor and writer into 
public life. May I remind you of some words 
which I quoted at Dacca last year which embody 
his creed of democracy. “ I believe,” he said, “ that 
by the right training of men we add to the wealth 
of the world. Ail wealth is the creation of man 
and he creates it only in proportion to the trained 
uses of the community ; and the more men Wto 

train, *tlie more wealth everyone may create.” 

* • 

Mr, Fisher emphasized this when he said “The 
capital of a country does not consist in mash or 



paper, but in the brains and bodies of the petfple 
who inhabit ty.” Yes, and 1 would add in the 
son Is of the people also. The Chnrcli Edudation 
League lays special emphasis on the education of 
the spii^tnal man, jvhich must share with the other 
two partners the attention bf the true education- 
alist. In helping the Churchy Education League, 
you will be helping to build up the soul as well as 
the brains and bodies of your countrymen in India 
and thus filling them in their turn with a desire 
to improve the lot of their generation. Some of 
you may have heard a preacher in the Cathedral 
quite recently state that the failure of the world’s 
successive civilizations was due to the fact that the 
progress of the spirit had not kept pace with that 
of the mind. Let us see to it that so far as lies 
in our power we may remove this reproach. We 
have here a means of ensuring that the spirit, the 
soul of future generations, in one section of the 
community at least, shall receive such attention as 
will enable it to keep pace with the intellect. The 
Church Education League • not only makes an 
appeal, it offers us an opportunity. Let us take 
what is offered and give what is asked, and by so 
doing we shall be doubly blessed. 
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Informal Address presented by the Commissioners, 

Asansol Municipality , on 25th February 1925. 

We, the Commissioners of the Asansol Muni- 
cipality, gladly avail ourselves of . this uniqfte 
opportunity to extend to Your Excellency and the 
Countess of Lytton a most cordial and loyal 
welcome to Asansol. 

2. This is the first occasion that Asansol has 
been honoured by a visit from a Governor of 
Bengal, and the inhabitants both of the muni- 
cipality and of the surrounding district greatly 
appreciate this signal honour. 

3. The last occasion on which Asansol was 
yisited by the Head of the Executive was during 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Edward Baker 
and during the intervening period both Asansol and 
its subdivision have increased greatly in prosperity 
through the development of the coal-field* and the 
founding of many industrial undertakings, so that 
Asansol has now become the centre of one of the 
most important industrial areas in the whole of 
India. For this reason the inhabitants of the feub- 
di vision look forward with hope to the conversion 
of the subdivision in the ne^r future into a district, 
and we trust that Your Excellency’s visit will 
impress upon Your Excellency the appropriateness 
of sudii a hope. 

4. ' With Your Excellency’s kind permission, 
we~ desire to bring to Your Excellency’s notice 

,a few of the rnt^ny needs and wants of the toWu of 
Asan&ol which, owiug to the limited resources at 
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opr disposal, we are unable to meet without. the 
help oP.Yoar Excellency’s benevolent Government. 

5. For sojpe time past we have been endeavour- 
ing to secure a system of piped water-supply for 
the tovyn*, but without success owing to want of 
funds. The East Indian Railway, we understand, 
has at present under preparation a scheme for 
enlarging its existing, water-supply within the 
railway settlement, and we earnestly pray that 
Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
secure that the system may be extended to the 
non-railway area of the municipality on the pay- 
ment of a contribution compatible with our 
resources. Your Excellency may also be pleased to 
recommend to the Railway Administration the 
desirability of supplying electric current for light- 
ing certain dangerous cross- ways within this 
municipality. 

6. A scheme for the introduction of free 
primary education within municipal limits and the 
substitution of three main primary schools with 
well-trained staffs in place of the existing scattered 
institutions has recently received the attention of 
the .Commissioners. 

The scheme depends for its fruition upon the 
co-operation of the Eas| Indian Railway authorities 
whose views on the proposal are now awaited by 
the Commissioners. 

7. The East Indian Railway Aided High School, 
the only high English school for Indian bo^s in 
Asansol, is unable to meet the daily increasing 
demand for secondary education, and the establish-* 
ment of another high school in the town is eagerly 
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looked for, and would be hailed with great gratitude 
not only by the people of this to^.n, but* also by 
those of the surrounding rural areas vpliich depend 
on the town for the provision of secondary educa- 
tion. We pray, therefore, thfjt it may , please 
Your Excellency to have a Government school, 
established in the near future in this important 
industrial centre. 

8. The Commissioners look forward eagerly to 
the early re-enactment of the Bengal Municipal Act 
which will be a fitting memorial of Your Excel- 
lency’s administration of the municipal government 
of this province. 

9. In conclusion, we fervently pray that Your 
Excellencies’ stay here may be an enjoyable and 
interesting one, and that both Your Excellency and 
the Countess of Lytton will retain the happiest and 
pleasantest memories of your visit to Asansol. 



His ExooUonoy 9 s Reply to thp Informal 
Address presented by the Asansol 

Municipality , on 25th February 1925m 

a 

9 • 

Municipal Commissioners %nd Gentlemen, 

I thunk you on behalf of Lucly Lytton and 
myself for the warm welcome you have given ns 
to this industrial centre of Bengal. My official 
tours have already taken me all over the agricul- 
tural areas of the province. I have visited the 
headquarters of every district. I have seen the 
wealth produced by the paddy fields, the jute 
districts and the tea gardens of Bengal ; I have seen 
the cultivation of the tea bush and its manufacture 
into tea; I have witnessed all the various processes 
of jute from the sowing of the seed to the final 
stage which it reaches in the mills which line the 
banks of the Hooghly; but I have not as yet been 
privileged to see the wealth created and produced 
by purely industrial undertakings. I have, there- 
fore, been looking forward to this visit, with 
peculiar interest, as it will teach me something of 
the industrial life of the province and thus 
complete my experience. I hope to learn from this 
visit, hurried though it must necessarily be, 
something of the extent and potentialities of the 
industrial activities which are to be found here. 
A visit to Asansol has also a special interest £or the 
Governor of this Presidency, as it is her^ that 
coming out from England to take up his charge he 
first enters his province. Asansol is thus the 
gateway of his official life, and f wall remember the 
day— now three years ago — when my Private 
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Sec votary joined my train ail i I was informed that 
l had entered the Province of Bengal. ( < 

I was surprised to hear that 6oal was first 
discovered here as long ago as in 1775, bat I under- 
stand that the industry did not begin to t flourish 
and expand to any great extent until the middle of 
the last cmtury, when its prosperity was assured. 
In fact a hundred vears^ago the whole of the tract 
was a wilderness of forest and jungle with but 
a few small clearings; now it is one of the busiest 
centres of -industry in India and its coal and iron 
fields are filled with a population of busy miners 
and artisans, all contributing very extensively to 
the wealth of the country. 

The people of this subdivision are justly proud 
of their romantic history, of the legacy which they 
have inherited and of the contributions which they 
are making towards its enrichment. Your aspira- 
tions for the development of the town and its 
neighbourhood, as indicated in the informal address, 
which yon, gentlemen, have been good enough to 
present to me, are expression of that legitimate 
pride. 

With your anxiety to introduce amenities and 
conveniences necessitated by the growing import- 
ance of the place T have every sympathy. 

The provision of an up-to-date water-supply is 
clearly an amenity which you are justified iti 
aspiring to, bat 1 "understand that you doubt 
whether you can afford to pay the contribution 
which the railway would demand from you if you 
were to share in 'their scheme of supply, and that 
.the scheme whiqli was prepared five ‘years ago* for 
a separate supply is also beyond your means. 



Some reduction of the cost is, therefore, necetlhary 

4 * 

to briifg either of these alternatives within your 
means. Ultimately yon will have to choose 
between them, but it would be well for you in the 
first fji£tance to. explore each of them a little 
farther. If you will forrriVilate definite proposals 
ami inform the railway authorities exactly how 
much water you will require and what is the 
maximum you can contribute to the necessary 
extension of their waterworks, to their annual 
maintenance, and to the distribution of water, yon 
will then be able to ascertain whether or not snch 
co-operation is a matter of practical politics. At 
the same time you might explore the possibility of 
cheapening sufficiently the scheme of 1920 to enable 
you to finance it with the co-operation of Govern- 
ment, the local bodies and the persons who will 
benefit. 

You refer to the proposals for the spread of 
education in the town. You tell me that a scheme 
for the introduction of free primary education 
within the municipality has recently received the 
attention of the Commissioners. I am delighted to 
heat; this, and I can promise you our support and 
co-operation when you submit a definite scheme 
with the assurance of a local contribution to meet 
half the expenditure, dapital and recurring. 

You also ask for the establishment of another 
high English school iii Asansol. If this can lie 
shown to be really necessary, the Education 
Department ’will examine yow proposal • with 
a vipw to making you a graut-iu-aid, but I under- 
stand. that the present, high English school, which, 
I hope, to visit to-morrow, is one of the very best 
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in the province and I would ask you to co inode* 
whether your needs cannot be met tyy developing 
and extending this school rather than* by building 
a second .one. With regard to the existing higk 
school, I am glad to be able tp announqje that 
Government have found" it possible to pay a capitaj 
grant of Rs. 1,820, which is half the cost, for the 
improvement of the accommodation at the school 
this j T ear, and orders will issue immediately. 
1 understand also that the Secretary of the school 
has drawn up a scheme for increasing the pay and 
prospects of the teachers by means of an increase 
in the subscriptions from the railway, in the fees 
and in the Government grant. With regard to this 
also I can inform you that provided the other two 
increases have been arranged and our budget is 
passed by the Council next month, the Department 
will increase their gran*; next year so as to enable 
this scheme to be carried out. 

You also ask me to recommend to the railway 

administration the desirability of supplying electric 

« 

current for lighting the dangerous cross-ways in 
the municipality. I think it would be desirable 
for you to discuss the matter with the railway 
authorities yourselves, but this is a matter pri- 
marily for the Government of India, who have 
recently laid down a general principle that 
a railway’s plant should not be enlarged for 
purposes other than the business of the undertaking 
and that, in any case, if electricity- were supplied 
in this way, it should be charged for at commercial 
rates. Unless, therefore, you can . convince^ tire 
' railway administration that the proposal is a matter 
in which they- are directly interested and will not 
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•involve an enlargement of their plant, 1 am afraid 
you must wait until .you can remedy the want 
yourselves., 

• The introduction of. the Bengal Municipal Bill 
has tjpdn held in abeyance owing to the absence of 
^fillisters. So long as thei$ are no .Ministers there 
can obviously be no legislation regarding trans- 
ferred subjects as there is no one to take charge 
of such Bills. We have a Bill in draft however, 
and 1 hope that the Legislative Council will soon 
restore the conditions in which it can be intro- 
duced. The prospect at the moment looks a little 
brighter, but the chance of a stable Ministry 
depends upon the extent to which the 75 members 
who voted in favour of some Ministers are prepared 
to subordinate personal considerations and agree 
to support particular individuals. If the Council 
provides salaries for Ministers when the budget 
comes up for discussion next month, it will be for 
the Minister, whom I shall have appointed, to take 
charge of the portfolio of Local Self-Government, 
to consider whether he desires to re-introduce and 
proceed with the Municipal Bill. 

gather that perhaps the ambition which you 
are most anxious to see gratified is the conversion 
of this subdivision into a separate district — 
a request that you b&se on the development of the 
coal-fields and other industrial undertakings and 
the increase of business arising therefrom ; much 
of which business in present conditions, hq£ to be 
transacted at a distance in Burd v^an instead o& on the 
spot at Asansol. I gather also that civic and local 
pride, which I certainly sympathize wltji ami 
‘welcome is also partly responsible for the demand. 



This *is an important matter which" deserve* more* 
time than I am able to devote to-day to it'* con- 
sideratibn, bat I ain afraid I cannot Ijold out afty 
hope of this change being effected within the near, 
future. Certain administrative arrangements have 
already been made towards securing the objects you 
have in view, as for instance, the posting of a Sub- 
ordinate Judge and an independent Additional 
-Superintendent of Police at Asansol and the enjoy- 
ment of partial independence by the Local Board. 

I recognize that these will not satisfy your require- 
ments if the district continues to grow. But it is 
all that we can do at present in the direction which 
you desire. There are other districts in greater 
need of partition than Burdwan and our experience 
in trying to carry out the partition of Mymensingh 
does not encourage us to make another attempt here 
until we are satisfied that the Legislative Council 
would welcome such a step. 

Well, gentlemen, I think I have replied at as 
great a length as you would expect, knowing that 
f have two very full days ahead of me. I am 
anxious to see as much as I possibly can while I am 
here' of the industrial life of this part of ^he 
province, the working of the coal mines and the 
industries which depend so intimately on those 
mines. I am anxious to see the wealth which is 
created and produce^ for the country, and the 
conditions under which labour lives and works. 
I hav<e arranged my programme so that I can see 
the various stages ( and phases of this industrial life 
in every aspect and have, therefore, included in it 
’besides visits trt the. coal mines and iron works 
which will enable me to see the most up-to-date 
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t methods at work, an inspection of the activities 
of thq Mines Board of Health. I am particularly 
aivxious to. lekrn more about this interesting experi- 
ment. I have heard much of the results which the 
* Board jias achieved. I want to know more of the 
methods which * it has adopted to achieve those 
‘results as I hope to find that similar methods 
applied in other parts of the province would 
produce an equally satisfactory improvement in 
the public health of Bengal. 

I will conclude by thanking you for the warmth 
of the welcome you have extended to us and by 
expressing a hope for the continued prosperity of 
this subdivision and the industrial life which it 
represents. 
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His Exooilonoy '« Spoooh mi f fAa Prixo 
distribution of tho La Mmrtinioro , on 
4th fdmroh 1928. 

«i 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am delighted to have an opportunity of making 
the personal acquaintance of the staff and students 
of a school’ in which I have taken a deep — and 
indeed a very anxious — interest ever since I came 
to Bengal, and I am still more pleased to be able to 
meet you on an occasion when the cause of my 
anxiety and yortrs has been removed and we can 
look forward together to a period of increased 
prosperity. 

The satisfactory reports which Miss Contts and 
Mr. Holme have read to us make it clear that in 
the La Marti ni^re Schools, Calcutta has two 
educational institutions which aim at the best 
public school traditions and in many respects 
realize their aim. 

These reports contain not a few cheering mes- 
sages; in the first place, the results of outside 
examinations appear to have been extremely good 
in both schools and I wish particularly to congratu- 
late Eric Brittar on his shccess in the Higher 
School Certificate Examination and on the award 

r 

of the „ Founder’s Gold Medal: 1 am glad to hear 

that h£ has been awarded a State Scholarship and 

is no\y continuing r his studies at the Ldndon School 

of Economics, and I trust that he will, in future 

' , 

'years,, bring added lustre to the name of La 
Marti nifcre. 
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The account of the out-of-class activities gf the 
‘school is equally satisfactory and I congratulate 
tkp students on their athletic successes. The 
Principal hf -right,. I think, in saying that it is better 
•to be beaten by a superior team than to defeat 
without effort a Markedly inferior one. But I cau 
'well imagine how discouraging it must be to have 
to contend always with impossible odds. An 
occasional success, if hardly won, is a great 
encouragement in life, and l should be sorry if 
such opportunities were denied to j T ou altogether. 
1 tli ink the school athletic teams deserve the 
highest praise for the piuck and perseverance with 
which they have continually met other teams 
superior in weight, age and experience, and also on 
the success with which they have at last been 
re warded. 

I should like also to congratulate the staff 
of the school who have had a rather similar 
experience. Like the athletic teams they have had 
to contend with superior odds. The burden of 
debt has been upon them and they have been 
haunted by the shadow of dismissal due to the 
necessity of retrenchment. They, too, have shown 
great courage add patience. They have worked 
with sympathy and loyalty nnder most trying and 
difficult circumstances. They, too, I hope, will now 
have their reward. The cloifds are passing away. 
The sunshine of hope is breaking through, and 
a vista of bright prosperity is opening before us. 

■All this is due to the splendid ^generosity of 
old student of the school. 



It, is very right that you,r founder’s memory 
should be commemorated each year, so that succeed- 
ing generations of boys and girls mfty not forget 
the debt which they owe to him. “&it us now 
praise famous men,” says Bcclesiasticns, and the* 
founder of such schools, $s these, should be famous 
in the eyes of those who benefit by his generosity* 
and charity. But in future you will have, I think, 
to preserve the memory of Paul Cliater along with 
that of Claude Martin ; you will need to remember 
with gratitude your saviour as well as your 
founder. 

You will have to think oit how you can best 

keep alive in the minds of future generations of 

boys and girls the memory of Sir Paul Clutter, but 

1 venture to make a suggestion which will, I think, 

prove more popular with the students than with 

the staff of the school. When I was at school we 

used to have a whole holiday on every Saint’s day 

and my knowledge of the saints in the Christian 

calendar is, I am afraid, solely derived from this 

excellent custom. I haVe never had any opinion 

of a saint who was not a holiday saint. I suggest, 

therefore, that you should have an annual holiday 

on Cbater day. And every year upon that day let 

the students of the school be told of what they owe 

to the generosity of Sir Paul* Chafer so that “from 

this day to the ending of the world” his name 

shall r be by succeeding generations “ freshly 

remembered.” 

« € 

ti 

Thfere are one br two things which I want to 
,«ay about this f new endowment. 'The first - is 
concerning the attitude of the Government.' Sir 



^Paul’s donation came, as yon know, at a .very 
t;ritic»J hour in the school’s financial history. It 
whs so critical that Government last year gave you, 
in addition to your ordinary grants, a special grant 
of Rs. JO, 000 as a non-recurring donation for one 
^'ear. * Had yonr position .been equally desperate 
this year, Government would have done what was 
essential again, though it would have called upon 
the Governors to take whatever steps might have 
been necessary, as soon as possible, to stabilise 
matters, however ruthless the retrenchment in- 
volved. Fortunately this did not become necessary, 
and Sir Paul Chater has done for you permanently 
what Government, with the many claims upon it 
from other schools, could only have done tempo- 
rarily. This must not be taken to mean that 
because of this free gift, Government is going to 
withdraw or reduce its regular support. Govern- 
ment tries, like Providence, to help those who help 
themselves and we are not going back on this 
principle. Therefore, though there is now no 
necessity for any special, emergency grant from 
Government to tide you over a crisis you are 
entitled to expect for your normal development, 
a'full share of any money which, as our own 
financial position improves, we may be able to 
devote to new recurring grants to schools. 

The second thing I want to say relates to the 
attitude of the European community in Calcutta. 
I trust that Sir Paul Chater’s donation will,not be 
made an excuse by any of your^present supporters 
to discontinue their subscriptions. The school is 
stifl in great need and magnificent, as is Sir Paul 
Ohater’s generosity, it does not by itself provide 



a sufficient income to cover even existing expendi- « 
tare, to say nothing of any expansion. There i* 
a great deal still to be done, as the reports to whiffh 
we have listened show. For instance, we shall, 
have to face the problem of rebuilding tire Girls’ 
School; it is true that? the difficulty has been, 
temporarily alleviated by the lease of a neighbour- 
ing house, but this cannot be a permanent arrange- 
ment, and it is not economical, and there is a fear 
that if donations sufficient for rebuilding the school 
on its present site cannot be obtained, we may even 
have to contemplate selling the site and moving to 
the suburbs. 

While we acknowledge our debt of gratitude to 
those to whose generosity we owe the foundation 
and the financial stability of La Marti ni&re, it is 
not without some feelings of shame that we, 
Englishmen and Scotsmen of Bengal, have to 
confess that Calcutta’s leading public school for 
English and Anglo-Indian boys and girls owes its 
conception to a Frenchman and its financial 
stability to one who, though a distinguished citizen 
of the British Empire, does not now belong to our 
city or our province. It reminds ns, the second 
city of the Empire, too acutely of duties left 
unperformed. A letter received recently in 
Calcutta from a resident in ‘Hong-Kong, says with 
a certain air of superiority, which is not altogether 
pleasant to a Calcutta nmu. “ It is rather interest- 
ing thpt Qalcutta should have to come to Hong- 
Kong for the support of-its schools.”* Let us not 
forget that La Martinifcre School is a Calcutta 
fnstitqtion and that its maintenance is a Calcutta 
obligation. We. are not without ^>ur prosperous 



merchant princes— Eu&lish-Scotch, Armenian hnd 
lrfdian. • I tri^t that they will b* stimulated by 
Sit^Paul Ohater’s example to remember * their 
obligation to provide for the education of their own 
boys apd girls. 

* It may be that this timely help for the school 
comes from Hong-Kong, but its real significance 
lies in the fact that it comes from an old 
La Martini&re boy. That is something of which 
the school is entitled to be proud. It shows how 
great an impression the school can make upon its 
pupils, what affection and what pride it can inspire. 
In conclusion, therefore, I would ask the boys and 
girls, who are students here to-day, to take this 
lesson to heart. Do not forget what your school 
has done for you and resolve that you in your turn 
will do something for your school. It may not 
be in the power of many of yon to endow it with 
money on such n scale as Sir Paul Chafer has done, 
but each one of you can do something to repay 
hereafter the benefits which you are receiving 
to-day. See to it that wherever . you go- and what- 
ever you do yon may prove yourselves worthy of the 
school in which you have been trained. I see by 
the programme that it is your custom to express 
the sentiment “ Vive La Martividre” When you 
use these words accompany them with a resolution 
in your hearts that La Martinifcre shall live in you 
and through you. 



His Sxooilonoy 9 s Ad dross mi #ll® Oonvodm- 

tion of Daoom Uniformity, on Bth Mmroh 

1925 m 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

The University of Dacca meets- to-day in its 
fourth Convocation, and I congratulate you on 
another year of vigorous growth. The satisfac- 
tory record of good work contained in your animal 
report for 1923-24 is proof that whatever the 
ultimate aim of each one of you for this your 
University may be, upon one thing at least you are 
all resolved. And that resolution is this, that 
while holding aloft in this outlying corner of India 
the torch of learning, and keeping it burning as 
brightly as in any other part of this vast Empire, 
Dacca shall stand as a continual reminder that man 
does not live by learning alone, but is a triple 
unity of mind and body and spirit, each one of 
Which needs continual sustenance. 

Let me say something about these three aspects 
in turn. 

The long list of published works contained in 
the report, and the proceedings of the learned 
societies which exist within the University, show 
that you are resolved that your intellectual life 
shall reach the high test standards. 

r 

In this connection, too, 1 must congratulate you 
upon the* remarkable statistics with regard to the 
use of the library* in your University. One of the 
* criticisms of the«8adler Commission was that in the 
colleges of the University of Calcutta students of 



University courses read little more than their" text- 
books and did not always read these. For a wide 
stui|y of their subjects and for all other purposes 
the college libraries, they pointed out, remained 
practically unused. Now that is a criticism which 
cannot*be made against Dacca University. Your 
last report shows remarkable figures : 33,982 books 
were bo no wed from the library. Your total 
number of books is 34,755. For a University so 
small as yours these are striking figures. Carlyle 
once said that our education “ depends on what we 
read, after all manner of professors have done their 
best for us.” Tn this branch of education, the 
University is only carrying on the work of your 
first infant school, it is still teaching you though in 
a different sense to read, so that you can learn for 
yourselves. The taunt was first made, I think, by 
Carlyle, but has been repeated more recently by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that “ the University which would' 
completely take in that great new fact of the 
existence of printed books, has not yet come into 
existence.” In so far as that reproach is deserved 
and our colleges and universities fail to teach 
their students to use a library, then they do their 
woik even less efficiently than within its scope the 
merest primary or middle school. I am glad 1 to 
know that Dacca University has travelled so far in 
so short a time from thft miserable standards which 
the Sadler Commission criticised, and has taught 
her students to value the printed books. 

I have previously regretted, and mast *again 
express my regret, that you have dost your ftofes- 
sorship of Sanskrit. The lakh of rupees for which^ 
I appealed to endow -the Chair has not yet* been 



obtained. Raja Janaki.Nath Roy, of Bhagyaknl, 
baa contributed Rs. 5,000, aud Rai Sahib Gour 
Nitai . Sankanidhi, Rs. 7,500. Tlifese aye ^otli 
generous donations for which I am tfery grateful, 
but together they do not even make up one-eighth 
of the amount required. I trust that others *will be 
found to supplement their gifts. Surely tBe 
wealthy Hindus of Bengal will see to it that Dacca 
University does not retrain without a Chair in 
their great classical language. 

I am glad to know that your series of Popular 
Lectures have been a success. They are a valuable 
feature of your work. I congratulate you on the 
honour done to Professor Mazumdar, and through 
him to you, by liis selection as President of the 
Section of History and Archaeology at the Triennial 
Oriental Congress held in Madras. I was also glad 
to learn that Professor Gliose had been appointed 
President of the Chemistry Section at the Benares 
Congress. It is evident that Dacca is m intaining 
its reputation among the Universities of India. 
This is also evidenced b'y the prominent part taken 
by your representatives and especiall^-by your 
Vice-Chancellor, at the Universities Congress at 
Simla. I hope that the deliberations of that Congress 
will result in benefit to all the Indian Universities, 
and to Dacca in particular.* 

So much for the ‘purely intellectual activities 
of the' University. I pass now to the second of 
those* three needs of the complete man which it 
should be the business of a University to provide. 
I mean the needs of the body. Thh reference to 
athletics in the reports of the Hails, especially that 



sentence in one of them which says that jbhe 
st^dentq “have created a tine record of true 
sportsmanship,*’ shows that you are not neglecting 
that aspect of University life, which, though in 
many VJestern Universities it tends to assume 
undue 'prominence, cannot* be neglected by any 
University without loss to its students. Last 
August I had the pleasure of seeing the University 
Football Team win a very well-contested match with 
the Victoria Sports Club, and of presenting to them 
the Ronaldshay Shield. T am delighted to learn 
that the cricket team has also won the Sen and 
Sen Cup. I rejoice at the statement in another 
report that games and the regular college life have 
contributed to an improvement in the health of the 
students. It is clear that in this respect, as in 
others, yon are teaching your young men how to 
live a fresh and varied life, regulated on wise 
principles. 

The third need — that of the spirit — is measured 
rather by what you give than by what yon receive 
and that leads me to say something under this bead 
about the opportunities for service- winch the Uni- 
versity provides. All healthy-minded young men, 
nr a certain 'stage of their lives, are inspired by 
a burning desire to devote themselves to great and 
noble causes ; and unless it receives a natural outlet 
and is directed into beneficial directions, this 
impulse is certain to be exploited by mischief- 
makers. In those social service organizaftioifs, the 
members of which so kindly cathe and explained 
thei£ work to me Inst year, yon are # wiselv directing 
this impulse towards the uplift of the degraded and 



the. enlightenment of the ignorant. I quote fropi 
one of the reports : — 

** The Social Service Section of Jthe Hal^has 
done splendid work. They carried on thejr 
work at the schools they have established at 
Kajirbagh with success. ‘In addition to tb|s, 
they have organized lantern lectures on 
sanitation for the villages, with the kind 
assistance of the Health Officers of the 
District Board and Municipality. They also 
interested themselves in removing the wants 
of the people in respect of water-supply, and 
have succeeded in interesting the Chairman 
of the Local Board, who has undertaken to 
sink a well in the village.” 

The young men who are doing work of the kind 
referred to in this and the other reports are learn- 
ing the lessons of the highest patriotism, which is 
to serve, and laying the firmest foundations on 
which to build a nation, which is self-reliance. In 
the literature of all countries in the past to die for 
one’s country has been represented as the highest 
patriotism, but there is a higher which has yet to 
be learnt and that is to live for one’s country.^ To 
give health and happiness and life to others may be 
both more difficult and more honourable than to 
surrender one’s own. A nation cannot be composed 
exclusively of leaders, and leaders without followers 
can accomplish nothing. The practical application 
of this obvious truth must be learnt at school and 
college it it is to be learnt at all.* What India 
needs above all lo-day is a widespread knowledge 
of what the nation needs for its health and h&ppi* 
ness 'and a plentiful supply of men competent- to 



minister to those need s without waiting .for 
(li^euticA) from above. The work of social service, 
wh?bh Is beiyg so earnestly studied and practised 
iy this University, affords the best possible 
indication that Dacca is going to make a valuable 
contribution to the solution of the social and 
economic difficulties of the country. Since I bad 
the pleasure of conferring with the members of 
your organizations lust ye ir, I have myself become 
more intimately acquainted with two valuable 
movements which are having a most far-reaching 
effect upon the public health of the districts in 
which they operate. The first is the admirable 
work of the Anti-malarial Co-operative Health 
Societies organized throughout, the province under 
the inspiration and direction of Rai Gopai Chandra 
Chatterji Bahadur, and the other is the equally 
remarkable work of the. Asansol Mines Board of 
Health under the direction of Dr. Tomb. I com- 
mend these two movements to the special notice of 
vour social service students. If you will study 
their methods and learn all you can of the remark- 
able results which they have achieved, you will, 
l am sure, derive as l did, both great enlightenment 
and* immense encouragement. 

I am tempted here to develop somewhat the 
topic which I dealt with in my Convocation address 
at Calcutta a fortnight ago. I said then that the 
University would not be doiug its duty to the 

nation to the full unless the urge of its stimulus 

& 

reached right down through the schools to the 
villages, and I pointed out that the nationhood of 
Bengal conld not b 3 built on a foundation of wide- 
spread illiteracy. I should like to elaborate my 
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me&ning here. . Is there one ^person in Bengal wh©, 
honestly facing the facts, can belieye that* on tfie 
present basis of local and pro v i n c i a h ta xati on^a n y 
real advance in either primary or secondary 
education is possible ? I doubt .Whether any com- 
plete system of edncatibn, primary, secondary, and 
university, can be introduced at a much less cost 
than a sum approaching three hundred lakhs per 
annum ; and even then it will be far below the 
level of the advanced countries of the West, or of 
Japan. How is this money to be obtained? Revise 
the Meston award osay some. This, of course, is 
a necessary preliminary to any advance, but we 
cannot bnild up a satisfactory system on our profits 
from that revision ■ alone, if and when it comes. 
The people have got to be convinced that it is 
worth their while to permit Goverri&nent, and 
especially local bodies, to take from them money 
which at present they dare not ask for in the face 
of popular objection, and to give it back to them in 
the shape of schools, better roads, wells, in ichinery 
for the prevention and treatment of disease, and so 
on! Education, sanitation, etc., are transferred 
snbjects; the people of Bengal can do just as they 
like in this matter. They can give their money, 
and ,have these things if they so desire; they can 
keep their money, and do .without them. It is for 
them through their representatives to decide.' But 
before they can be*in a position to decide such an 
issue those centres of knowledge and culture such 

f c 

as universities and colleges where opinion crys- 
tallises and where you ug men’s attitude to social 

* * 

and political problems is largely formed, must play 
their part Gradually, if those centres of thought 
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do their duty, the leaders of political and' social 
opinion in Bengal will cease to think of Govern- 
sl^nt ds a source from which all manner of boons 
can flow, and will, facing the facts honestly, tell the 
•people of .this country that only by sacrifices, fox 
greater ’than those hitherto comtem plated, can they 
banish for ever from their land the stigma of 
illiteracy and the nightmare of disease. Yon, 
gentlemen, will be the makers of opinion, but before 
yon can form the opinions of others, you must base 
your own opinfons upon study and experience. 
Learn, therefore, as much as you can of practical 
experience all over the worftl. Be impatient of 
theories, be greedy for facts ; do not employ words 
to conceal thought or be slipshod in their use, 
search for reality beyond appearances and bring 
a univeraity-trained mind to bear on all the 
problems of life. 

I desire to congratulate the Halls on the good 
record of work which their reports reveal. The 
main centre of the student’s life is clearly his Hal4, 
and I am glad to find thepe Halls are realizing in 
practice the hopes of those who planned them. 
May I again single out the Muslim Hall for 
a special word of mention P The number of students 
attached aud resident is now 360, and it is clear 
that the Hall is, under Mr. Rahman’s sympathetic 
and wise guidance, doing a great work for the 
Moslem community. As I* said in laying the 
foundation-stone of the Islamia College at Calcutta, 
Moslems, even in distant rural areas, are* becoming 
convinced that English education is after all 
a worthy education even for the most pious, that 
even, in our modern universities ’culture can still 
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be^ the- handmaid of religion, an it was iii the great 
, intellectual centres of the famous empires pf , the* 
faith, and that a Moslem can devote himself A 
those studies, which are essential if lift is to take 
his rightful share in the making of modern India,' 
without peril tp his immortal soul. I'o this 
realization the Moslem "Hall has been helpful in* 
contributing, as in the fullness of time I am sure 

' fj. J,S 

the Islamia College at Calcutta, now rising rapidly 
upon its foundations, will also contribute. The 
future of Moslem Bengal is in the*keeping of these 
two institutions — the Moslem Hall and the Islamia 
College. And while«4 am on this subject, let me 
again thank Khan Bahadur Musharuf Husain for 
iiis generous gift of Rs. 20,000 to further the 
interests of his co-religionists at Dacca and the 
Islamia College. I trust that this gift will form the 
nucleus of a large fuud for the extension of Moslem 
education. 

But I must not end on a sectional note. Con- 
vinced though I am that communal institutions 
have their place in the, present stage of Bengal’s 
development, I will conclude by directing your 
attention rather to those aspects which unite you 
all. In your University life some interests must 
necessarily separate you. One, at least, should 
unite you all. You can all resolve that the 
University of Dacca shall command your whole- 
hearted and united allegiance; that her reputation 
shall be to you as your own; that she shall be to 
each one of you, Moslem, Hindu or. Christian, 
a mother of whose honour you are jealous, and at 
whose feet, inspired by m3tnoriesof What she has 
done for you, you are now prepared, and will for 
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ever be prepared, fra lay offerings of service; and 
devotion. As yet the spirit of reverence, almost of 
warship, towards the alma mater, the .kindly 
mother, nurturer of oar mind and heart, has 
scarcely, developed in India. You may develop it 
in Dadba. Are there any of.you who think of Dacca, 
of yonr University, merely as a place which mulcts 
you in fees, and in return grudgingly doles out- 
degrees? Will the memory of Dacca ten years 
hence cause you any emotion ? Will you regard an 
occasional visit to it in future as a high privilege, 
and a renewed draught from the wells of spirit ? Or 
will you leave it without a pang, and regard it as 
an experience, which once completed, you put 
behind you for ever ? 

On Wednesday last I presided at a prize-giving 
at La Martinifcre School in Calcutta to which an 
old boy of the school had recently contributed as 
au endowment the princely sum of six lakhs of 
rupees. That was ; evidence of the affection and 
gratitude which a school can inspire, and as au 
instance of a similar sentimeut inspired by a Uni- 
versity let me quote to you what Matthew Arnold 
wrote ubout Oxford — 

“ Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight, and 
whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of tlie Middle Ages, who 
will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to 
the true goal of all o! us, to the ideal, 
to perfection— to beauty, in a word, which 
is only truth seen from another sicfe P ” . 



Gentlemen, round the name of Dacca, as the* 
national University of Eastern Bengal, will y/m not 
help ta build np a tender regard, a fll^pl devotimi, 
a patriotic sentiment, in the hearts of her sons, 
similar to those which Oxford and Cambridge- have 
for so long inspired ? Ske has beauty : Dacca, too, 
can Spread her gardens to the moonlight: her 
towers, acknowledged by all to be fair, may yet 
whisper enchantments, if not of antiquity, yet of 
beauty and intellectual truth and high scholarly 
devotion. I should like to feel that one of those 
whom I am addressing to-day, may, after forty or 
fifty years of struggle and effort towards the 
making of modern Bengal, write of Dacca in the 
spirit in which Mr. Gladstone wrote of his Uni- 
versity, two generations after he had left jt — •' ***'• 

“ She laid initiated, if not inured me to the 
pursuit of truth as an end of study. 
I declare that while in the arms of Oxford, 

. I. was possessed through ami through 
with single-minded and passionate love 
of truth, with a virgin love of truth, 
so that, although I might be swathed in. 
clouds of prejudice there was something 
of an eye within, that might gradually 
pierce them.” 

Build in that spirit on foundations of reverence 
and devotion. You will then build for Bengal 
a possession for ever, and lay firm the foundations 
of your national life and your political unity. 
United in your passion for Dacca, you will thereby 
learn to unite for that greater task of nation-making 
to which you are all even now imperatively being 
summoned by the* impetuous onrush of the events 

C * 

of our stirring days. 
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“Things of a dtgr,” wrote the poet i?i/idar, 
things of a day ! a dream of a shadow is mankind, 
wlien thhre comes down glory imparted from 
God, radiaift light shines among men and genial 
Hays.” In* the spectrum of that glory one principal 
line ie» tliut honest dealing jyith the intellect which 
flashed upon mankind with the Greeks, and which 
we sometimes dare to hope is a feature of our 
modern world. Clothed in the beauty of this 
divine splendour, go forth from these walls haters 
of shams, scorners of the superficial, dissipators of 
prejudice, seekers aftej* knowledge and truth, 
workers for unity, and in your search for ever 
greater and better things “be inspired with the 
belief that life is a great and noble calling, not 
a mare grovelling thing, that we are to shnflle 
through as we can, bflt an elevated and lofty 
destiny.” 
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Hta Ejfootionoy'o AtMroao to *thm i fiopfi 
Ohmnooilor, Doooa UntooroUy, whom 
oonforring on Mm tho Honorary Opgroo * 
of Dootor of Law , pn 6th Htaroh 19&5. 

Mr. Hartog, 

I am delighted that it should have fallen to my 
lot to confer upon yon the high honour with which 
your colleagues on the Court have desired to 
signify their grateful appreciation of the singal 
services which you ha*ve rendered to the University 
as its first Vice-Chancellor. That this distinction 
has been fully merited, I am glad to bear witness 
from personal experience, and as Chancellor of the 
University I desire to thank you on its behalf for 
your single-minded devotion to its interests during 
the last four years. 

As a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission you were fully acquainted with the 
shortcomings of our University education in this 
country and the direction in which reform was 
needed. You were, therefore, specially qualified to 
take charge of this new institution and to steer 
it along sound lines during the first year of its 
life. The University to-day is in a large measure 
your own product, and I hope that you feel proud 
of your child. You Ijave certainly every reason 
to be so because, although only four years old, 
Dacca .University has already made a name for 
itself in the world and has set a mark upon 
its students which has been recognized and 
approbated beyrtwl the limits of Bengal. .The 
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establishment of the tutorial system is hygely 
vour ^ork. Thanks to the efforts of you ami your 
stSff Dacca students have t>een taught to think for 
themselves and Dacca University has up ,tp now 
derived, more benefit from the recommendations of 
your 'Commission than the University in whose 
interests you laboured. 

Yours has been an uphill task. You have had 
to prepare the ground and lay the foundations of 
a new institution. You have had to contend with 
great financial difficulties, and many of the condi- 
tions which you were led to expect when you took 
office as Vice-Chancellor, have not been fulfilled. 
Nevertheless, you have worked with patience, with 
courage and with industry, and you have your 
reward to-day in the appreciation of all your 
colleagues. We greatly regret that this should 
be the last Convocation at which we shall see you 
as our Vice-Chancellor. We part with you in 
sorrow, and we wish yon happiness and success in 
the life which still lies before you. Wherever you 
go you will carry .with you the sincere gratitude of 
those with whom and for whom you have laboured 
so conscientiously. I hope, too, that you will have 
tl*e satisfaction of watching this University grow 
and prosper in the years to come on the foundations 
that you have so wpll laid. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
Chancellor of this UniveAity, I hereby confer 
on you, Philip Joseph HartOg, Companion of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, the 
degree of Doctor of Law, honoris causa * 
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His Fxoollonoy’s Spoooh in laying thn 

Foundation- stono of tha Lytton Hall , on* 
6th Maroh 1925 . 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You have asked me to lay the foundation-stone 
of a building which, when completed, should prove 
to be a great boon to the Dacca Hall. I understand 
the present arrangements for developing the 
corporate life of the Hall are quite inadequate, 
and it 'is this gap that the Assembly Room is 
designed to fill. The building will consist of 
a general room for debates and meetings, a library 
sufficiently large to allow of the convenient arrange- 
ment of all the present stock and yet admits of 
expansion in the future, and also offices. I am 
much honoured by your decision to give my name 
to this Hall, and l hope that it will remove to a very 
large extent the disabilities under which the 
students have been developing their social activities. 
1 shall always be proud to have my name associated 
with one of the Halls of a University in whjph 
I take so deep an interest and for which I confi- 
dently predict a most illustrious future. 
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Mm Exoollonoy 'm Spoooh mi thm oponlng 
of tbo Oaooa Training Oollogo Exhibit 
tloh, on 7 th Mar oh •1925m 

[The epeech was read by Lady Ilermione Lytton, as His Excellency 
could not attend owing to indisposition.] 

Mr. Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

All my life I have been deeply interested in the 
practice of teaching — chiefly, perhaps, because I have 
myself been much practised upon. I have been 
taught by nurses, by governesses, by tutors, by 
schoolmasters, by crammers, by University profes- 
sors. I have even tried to learn by myself, 
unaided, and if I am not as learned as I should be 
after all these good people have worked upon me, 

I must be forgiven if I plead that the fault is theirs 
and not mine. They, of course, would contend the 
exact opposite and claim that no teacher could do 
anything with such unresponsive material 1 I admit 
at least that if I am to attribute the blame for 
my- ignorance to my teachers, I must be prepared 
to jfoint out in what respects their technique has 
been defective &nd, therefore, in studying the 
methods of teaching 1, have always tried to test 
them by my experience as a pupil. The methods 
which succeeded in my case Seem to me likely to 
succeed with others, those which failed in my case 
may in all probability fail with others.* This is, 
of course, not an entirely reliable ‘guide becatfse, if 
there is one thing which every experienced teacher, 
must 'know, it is that no two children are alike and 
that no method is equally successful with fill. 
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Nevertheless, as a good working principle I coin# 
mend this piece of reasoning to teachers. It is n^t 
much use their repeating as teachers «the mnttrods 
by which they themselves failed to learn, merely 
because they know no others. , 

Another general principle which I venture to 
commend to teachers — and which they are not 
likely to accept, because it is apt to offend their 
vanity — is that no child is unteachable. If, there- 
fore, their pupils don’t make as much progress as 
they desire, the fault is in the main their own. 
A child may be inattentive or slow or wilfully idle, 
but if so, that is because yon have failed to inspire 
him with a wish to learn, and if you do not begin 
by doing that, all your labour will be thrown away. 
I should like to see this recognized by marking the 
teacher after examining the child ! 

In old days it used to be taken for granted that 
anyone who. had been a successful learner must 
necessarily be a successful teacher, and many 
generations of children have suffered n n necessarily 
from this fallacy. In' most of our schools in the 
past it has been truer, I think, to say that the lower 
forms have been the means of teaching inexperi- 
enced teachers how to teach than that experienced 
teachers have taught them how to learn. 

It is at any rate generally acknowledged to-day 
that teaching is a profession which like all others 
has to be learnt, though I fear that the salaries 
which we still pay to our teachers is an indication 
of the small value which we attach to ‘their services. 
The admission of this fact is, hoyrever, a great 
advajnee, and I ' have no hesitation in saying that 
a Teacher?’ Training College is without exception 
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tlie most important institution in any country, and 
the profession of teaohing the most honourable and 
responsible profession in the world. 

The exhibition of teaching methods and -theories, 
v?hich the Dacca Training College for Teachers has 
organised, is evidence that ,that body takes its re- 
sponsibilities seriously and is anxious to provide 
those whom it trains with ample material for the 
study of their profession. 

I very much regret that a sudden sharp indis- 
position has prevented me from seeing the Exhibi- 
tion myself, but I have read with interest the little 
hand-book describing and explaining the exhibits, 
and this has been enough to assure me that I should 
have found it both interesting and valuable. If 
I had seen it I should have liked to comment upon 
some of its features. As it is, I must content 
myself with congratulating Mr. West upon the 
evidence of thorough research and the wide study of 
various experiments which this Exhibition reveals. 
It is admirable in its conception and extremely 
practical in its execution,, I am certain that 
teachers and all who are interested in the profes- 
sion of teaching, will derive the greatest benefit 
front visiting it. I commend it to the attention of 
the public. 

I now declare the Exhibition open. 
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His Kxoollonoy 9 s Spoooh at * (4w t Pr p i l- 
th omth' Gonforanoo, Daooa, on 7 th 
Mmroh 1928, 

* 

[The Speech was reed by the Commissioner, as Bib Excellency 
could Dot attend on account of indisposition ] 

Gentlemen, 

I am delighted to be able once again to open 
the Conference of Presidents in this district. On 

v. 

the other two occasions on which I have performed 
this duty I have been able to congratulate the 
district on the rapid growth of the movement, so 
far as that growth could be gauged by figures and 
statistics. I understand that the whole area of the 
district is now nearly covered and that only 46 
of the old Chaukidari Unions remain. It is obvious 
that henceforth we must adopt a new measure of 
progress. Prom now onwards we mnst estimate 
the growth of this system of local self government 
exclusively by the* character of the work which it 
accomplishes and the expansion of its activities 
without regard to the number of new Boards 
established, which must necessarily be a diminish- 
ing quantity. It is eminently satisfactory, I think, 
to have reached this stagq. It may interest you 
perhaps to hear that the Secretary of State is taking 
a lively interest in tWfe working of this system and 
has as&ed me to send him as much information as 
possible Regarding the work of the Union Boards. 
It is* always encouraging, I think, to know that 
.one’s work*is being watched witfi sympathetic 
interest and I shall be able to give the Secretary . of 
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State a very good report of the work which ‘the 
l\ion *&ofcrds»are doing in this part of Bengal. 

These annual conferences play a very important 
]Tart in ^rour work and, as I have remarked on 
former* occasions,* have great value for various 
reasons. Tn the first place, a conference like this 
affords me an opportunity of publicly rewarding 
those Presidents who have done particularly good 
work and taken exceptional interest in the 
activities of their Boards, and of thus stimulating 
others to follow their examples. 

Secondly, it brings together .Presidents from all 
over the district and gives them an opportunity 
of meeting and exchanging views informally 
and however indirectly, this must be most 
advantageous to all concerned. 

In the third place — and this I gather to be the 
primary object of such a conference— it enables 
the Presidents to meet formally and discuss 
methods of improving the system of extending the 
usefulness and range of the Boards; they can then 
bring their - considered opinion to the notice of 
Government. 

I now want to say something to you about the 
attitude of Government towards your resolutions; 
In the first place, I want to assure you that every 
one f of the resolutions which y<au pass and forward 
to Government receives a most careful investiga- 
tion. ' The very thoroughness with which we 
examine them often involves, I am«afraid, consider- 
able /lelay in .replyiug to them’. Marty of your 
resolutions concern more than one* department of 
Government, and a reference to all the departments 



concerned necessarily increases the time which w§ 
have to devote to their consideration. Yon mupt 
not, therefore, attribute our delay in # reply in*r to 
indifference or assume that nothing is being done. # 

Further, I want to ask you not to measure the 
valj^e of. the views which you express merely by 
the acceptance or otherwise by Government of 
your recommendations. The resolutions w’hich 
you pass, and the replies which are sent to you, 
must be regarded as a kind of joint deliberation. 
Sometimes it may happen that your suggestions are 
found to be based upon some misapprehension 
which we are able to remove; sometimes there 
may be objections to what you propose of which 
you could not be aware and which we are able to 
point out. In both these cases, although your 
resolutions are not accepted, they are not wasted, 
but have led to a fuller understanding of the 
problem with which they deal. Sometimes, again, 
your proposals would involve amendments of the 
Local Self-Government or Village Self-Government 
Acts, and though desirable in themselves, we may 
be unwilling to take up such amendments piece- 
meal. In those cases your recommendations are 
carefully noted and will be given effect to when 
the amendment of these Acts is next undertaken. 

Of the 19 resolutions * passed at last year's 
conference 14 were carried. The reply of Govern- 
ment which has taken a wfyole year to prepare 
h*s recently been sent to the Commissioner and 
you ^will very shortly be made acquainted with 
our decisions. I hope when you come to consider 
them you will -bear in mind the general consiiclera- 
tions which I have mentioned. Some of ‘these 
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great suffering to thousands more. ,Then there is the * 
terrible mortality among iiffaats in the first ymw git 
their life, which is clearly preventable w i$h more 
knowledge and care. Let me remind yon of the 
actual facts. Out of r a 'population in Bengal of 46# 
millions, 250,000 suffer from cholera of which 84,000 
die annually : 50,000 suffer from small-pox of which 

17.000 die : 30 million suffer from malaria of which 

300.000 dJe. From fevers of all kind 1,015,0(K) die 
every year and 100,000 from the other two diseases— 
small-pox and cholera— and the rate of infant morta- 
lity daring the first year of life is 200 for every 

1.000 bopi. Surely these are evils great enough to 
unite us as closely as did the perils of war. In those * 
dark days before the menace of au external enemy 
we closed oar ranks, we forgot our differences, we 
acted together. Cannot we do the same in face of the 
internal danger from disease? While we are busy 
with our petty political disputes, men, women, and 
children are dying in thousands all round us every 
year. This will, indeed, lie a red letter day in the 
history of Bengal, if, as the result of this meeting, 
we can begin to organize an effective campaign 
against these terrible diseases. 

We want a plentiful supply of doctors : we want 
trained public health, nurses in Urge numbers: we 
.want education in hygiene and the laws of sanitation. 
All ftiis means money and organization. If we are 
.indifferent, we shall not get the funds: if we are 
disorganized and disunited, there will be Waste and 
we shall fail. But if we only care "enough to*&ct 
together we shall succeed. What is needed is the 
mobilization “of the whole province in a campaign 
against disease. * 
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Inyour places you will find forms of enrolment. 
I hope when you have heard the speeches this even- 
ing, you.will all enlist in the great peace army, which 
we hope to form, not that Gern^ns and otters may 
die, but that the people of Bengal may live. 
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Jo policy is a natural and healthy development,* and 
e^ch party should try to enforce its policy on the 
Bovd by recognized and honourable means. ' When 
it is in a minority it must endeavour by helpful 
criticism to persuade the majority to its way of 
thinking, and it must be ’prepared, if successful, 
to carry out its policy ; but to leave the field 
altogether involves the betrayal of its supporters 
and the surrender of its policy, as such action 
leaves the opposite side unchecked by the criticism 
of its opponents. A minority may not be able 
to control the policy while it remains a minority, 
but its criticisms afford a salutary check and 
should be always welcome to fair-minded 
opponents. 

Another defect may be caused by letting the 
machinery become too complicated. Union Benches 
and Courts particularly require to be on their guard 
against this. Their main object should be the 
simplification of procedure and the prevention of 
delay. Their decisions should be as prompt as 
possible, and if insignificant details and unnecessary 
adjournments are allowed to prolong the proceed- 
ings, the whole object and merit of these local 
Courts will be defeated. It is always easier to 
defer a decision, but the greatest boon these Courts 
can offer to the villagers is that of summary juris- 
diction and if the practice of adjournments becomes 
at all general, it will destroy the whole vjilue of 
the system. 

I have mentioned these possible defects npt by 
way of criticism, but in order that you may be on 
your guard against them, that yon may recognize' 
the symptoms as they occur and take the necessary 



steps to correct, them. You ‘most remember that, 
you are pioneers ; that you are the firgt builders yf 
an important system of village self-government, 
and that if you do your work well, others Will be, 
able to build on the foundation? that you have 
laid. It is very encouraging to hear that so far the 
Union Boards in this district are working so 
satisfactorily and have brought already to many 
villages the advantages of improved communications, 
good water, primary education and medical relief. 

I shall now leave you to your deliberations. 
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Him Exoojionoy'a Rmply to thm amputation 
fromtho Mahlla Santltl which waited 
upon Mm on tho 3 tat March 1923m 

J • 

*Lady Mookerjee and Members of the Mahila 
Samiti, 

I take it as a great compliment that you should 
have sought an opportunity of discussing with me 
the work in which I know you are so deeply 
interested. I take it as a compliment because 
1 feel that it is an honour to be allowed to have 
a share in the work in which your Association is 
engaged. I do not think it is possible to overstate 
the value of an educated womanhood in any 
country because when we educate the women we 
are doing more than educate the women themselves: 
we are educating those who will have responsibility 
in their turn for the education not only of their 
girls, but also of their boys in their homes; for it 
is in the home that all education begins, and, how- 
ever good the schools may be, they will never be 
able really to do the best for their pupils unless the 
Itbmes from which they come are co-operating with 
them. 

f have met some* of you, I think, in another 
connection, when you came to speak to me about 
the franchise of women* in Bengal. I then 
expressed to you my sympathy with your object, 
and I told* you that I considered that the progress 
and the standard of civilization In any conn tty could 
best be measured by the position^ which its women 
occupy. I described as most advanced and «most in 
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the tan of progress in the world those countries* 
which admitted their women to all Itoeir politic*? 
activities and gave them the full rights, resji&n- 
sibilities and duties of citizenship. I am, therefore,* 
naturally very glad to hear front you abfttfct the 
movement in which you are all interested anti* 
which aims at making women fit to carry out those 
duties and responsibilities, whenever it may please 
the legislature to give them the opportunities. 

You have told me in your address about the 
work in which you are engaged. I gather that it is 
principally concentrated in the Gokhale Memorial 
Girls’ School and that it is in regard to that school 
that you wish particularly to have my help. Well, 
I can tell you, what you probably know already 
that Lady Lytton is deeply interested in the 
welfare of the school. I may also tell you, what 
you probably do not know, that as soon as her 
interest in the school was awakened, she lost 
no time in reminding me that I was not only 
the Governor, but also t for the time being the 
Minister for Education ! So she said — “ What 
need is there to consult any one else 1 You are 
the Government of Bengal in the Education 
Department, you are the Governor acting with 
his Minister, and if l can convince you of the 
needs of this worthy institution, yon can consider 
them and pass order* for them to be satisfied.” 
She sakl this, firmly believing it and strongly 
hoping that the Minister of Education would 
accept* the case ahe was laying before him. 
I had to explain to her, as I must explain to you, 
fliat Minister,* even with the consent of. the 
Governor, is not able to do everything he wishes, 
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he cannot by a stroke of the pen do exactly what 
# he Wjxnts to do. He is but one member of the 
Government * and he has to do and can $o only 
that whicl* the Government, of which lie is a 
member, agrees to do. I can assure you, of course, 
that •! considered the request of the Gokliale 
'Memorial Girls’ School with sympathy, and I can 
promise you “the co-operation and appreciation” 
which you ask for in your address, hut T have also 
to consider this request in conjunction with other 
claims from different parts of the province. Your 
claim is that I should give the school authorities, 
as a free gift, a piece of land belonging to Govern- 
ment. I told Lady Lytton and I must now tel! 
you that it is not in my power to give any part of 
the Porra Bazar land as a free gift to anybody 
because there is a Government resolution to the 
effect that this land is not to be disposed of at less 
than its market value. Though 1 cannot give you 
this land T am prepared to help yon to acquire it. 
1 consulted the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Secretary in the Education Department, and 
I said to them that it wn*s perfectly obvious that 
Government must do something for the Gokliale 
Memorial Girls’ School. Both the nature of their 
work and the contribution of two lakhs of rupees 
which the authorities of the school were themselves 
making entitle them tefsome help in return. I asked 
the department to let me knoyv whether the amount 
of our contribution could be equal to the walue of 
the land. If you have not had an answer # sooner. 
it was because the proposal •necessitated* corre- 
spondence with various departments. The enqui ry 
if* not yet complete, and I am sorry.that I ammot.in 
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a position to tell you what i« the final result, but^ 
I hope that in some way or other we may £nd iU 
possible to help you to satisfy your uaed£. 

1 cannot conclude without thanking you very, 
cordially indeed for the kind sentiments expressed 
in the last paragraph of Vour address and for the. 
congratulations which you have offered on my 
appointment to act temporarily in the place of the 
Viceroy. I am, of course, pleased with the honour 
of such promotion and appreciate it, but I admit 
that I have no wish to leave Bengal at this moment. 

I have many friends and many interests here which 
1 want neither to part with nor interrupt, but 1 do 
feel that it is possible that my new experience may 
not only be of value to myself, but also to those 
whom I am trying to help. * 

I thank you very much indeed. I can assure 
you of my deep sympathy with the work in which 
you are engaged and of my determination to do 
all in my power to promote it. 
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Him JExomlif noy'm Spoooh mi thm opening of 
tho Blind Sohool Building mi Bmhmim , on 
3 tot Mmroh 1923 . 

My Lord Chief Justice, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
This is a great day in the history of a great 
charitable movement. To realize how great it is 
we must go back 30 years. Down to 1894 the blind 
were left to grope in their darkness — I will not say 
unpitied because the sight of a blind child cannot 
fail to arouse the pity of the hardest heart — but 
unheeded and unhelped. In that year Mr. Shah, 
whom I think I may describe as the blind child’s 
friend, came upon the scene: He learnt the Braille 
system and three years later opened a school for 
the blind in his own house with one pupil. 

To-day we are opening a fine new building 
which will accommodate 50 pupils in healthy open 
country away from the city and Mr. Shah, ][ am 
glad to say, is still* with ns to see how God has 
prospered his handiwork. 

JLadies and gentlemen, you may, perhaps, expect 
me to describe to you the merits of this fine new 
school — to tell you how much better it is than that 
little room in 'which the work began or even than 
the various hired buildings in which it has since 
found temporary lodging frori? time to time, ( during 
the intervening years ; you may wish me to tell 
you of how the funds have been raised and to thank 
the subscribers. That has already been so well 
donfc by Sir Lancelot Sanderson ttyat I feel I can pot 
improve on the history which he has giveS y<?u. 
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. It is* as he has said, a romantic story. The new 
building is there for you all to see and I will leav^ 
you ter admire it for yourselves. You have le^rfit 
from the Chief Justice the stages by which it has 
been reached. You have heard from j^im the 
names of those to whom«we are indebted. lifiagine 
that his story were a cinema film which you have 
just seen pass upon the screen from start to finish. 
I want now to replace it in the machine and .reverse 
it. I want you to travel back with me through the 
intervening years until we arrive at that little 
room where one blind child first began to learn at 
the feet of Mr. Shah. 

“For I am ’ware it is the seed of sot 

God holds appraising in his hollow palm 

Not sot grown great thence on the world below 

Leafage and branchage vulgar eyes admire." 

Here is the act grown great, the leafage and 
branchage. But it is still only a small plant, and 
I hope it will spread sind grow still further, but it 
was in Mr. Shah’s house that the Be.- i was first 
sown and it is- this seed of act l would ask you to 
appraise. 

The reason why this work has prospered is 
because it is sown in love, because one man said in 
his heart — I will use the life that God has given tne 
to lighten the darkness of , those who have beeu 
denied the precious gift of sight. Such a seed 
planted in such a soft was bound to grow, and it is 
to. Mr. Shah that the 50 blind children who will be 
taughl in this building owe everything. The work 
has long ago passecl out of his hands, though I am 
gltld to know that his son is uow the* Head Mahter 
of the f schoo! and is carrying on what his fathfer so 
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bobly # began. However great this institution may 

become, and *1 hope that it will go on growing 
steadily in* future years, every addition to the 
building, every rupee added to its endowment, will 
be du® To the mail who firs^ planted the seed. That 
ft has not grown more rapidly, that it is still in 
a struggling condition is due to the fact that more 
men have not been found with the same inspira- 
tion, the same devotion, the same spirit of service 
which first animated Mr. Shah, and has since 
inspired the men and women who have carried on 
his work. 

1 am uot going to sing the praises of this new 
school, to point out to you its many advantages, 
and to congratulate the Governors on the achieve- 
ment. If 1 were to do so, I might create a wrong 
impression. You might then go away with the 
comfortable belief that all that was required was 
now being done. You might return to your homes 
and say to your friends — “ Is not it a happy thing 
that these poor blind children are now being cared 
for and are well taught in a beautiful new building 
ont at Behala.” That would be a mistake. The 
wotk is not finished, it is scarcely begun. That is 
why 1 asked you to go back in imagination to the 
beginning and to realize that picture of the first 
blind child receiving its first lesson. All that has 
happened since only. serves fc> show us what may 
follow, what Should follow from that beginning: it 
has not broggbt us to the end or even within sight 
of the end. I want you to retifrn to your homes 
and* to tell yoUr friends that you have learnt to-day, 
that the way to relieve the sorrows of the bliml and 
to remedy their deficiencies was pointed ont tq ns 
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'great suffering to thousands more. # Then there is the 
terrible mortality among iiffants iu the first year of 
their life, which is clearly preventable wi^b more 
knowledge and care. Let me remind you of the 
actual facts. Out of a population in Bengal of 46 i 
millions, 250,000 suffer from cholera of which 84,000 
die annually : 50,000 suffer from small- pox of which 

17.000 die: 30 million suffer from malaria of which 
.300,000 die. From fevers of all kind 1,015,000 die 
every year and 100,000 from the other two diseases — 
small-pox and cholera — and the rate of infant morta- 
lity 7 during the first year of life is 200 for every 

1.000 born. Surely these are evils great enough to 
unite us as closely as did the perils of war. Iu those 
dark days before the menace of an external enemy 
we closed our ranks, we forgot our differences, we 
acted together. Cannot we do the same in face of the 
internal danger from disease? While we are busy 
with our petty political disputes, men, women, and 
children are dying in thousands all round us every 
year. This will, indeed, be a red letter day in the 
history of Bengal, if, as the result of this meeting, 
we can begin to organize an effective campaign 
against these terrible diseases. 

We want a plentiful supply of doctors : we want 
trained public health nurses in large numbers: we 
watjt education in hygiene and the laws of sanitation. 
All this means money and organization. If we are 
indifferent, we shall not get the funds: if we are 
disorganized and disunited, there will be waste and 
we shall fail. But if we only care enough to. act 
together we shall succeed. What is needed is the 
mobilization of the whole province in a campaign 
against disease. ' , • 
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In your places you will find forms of enrolment. 
1 hope when yon have heard the speeches this even- 
ing, you. will all enlist in the great peace army, which 
we hope to form, not that Germans and others may 
die, but that the people of Bengal may live. 
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His Excellency 's Speech at the Dinner 
at the Calcutta Club , on 8th January 
I9&3, to meht the representatives ef 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 

Gentlemen, , 

I am 'deeply grateful to you for ‘the cordial wel- 
come you have given me and I am delighted to 
have this opportunity of meeting the representa- 
tives of the commercial community in India. It 
is, indeed, a very different India from that into 
which I was born. It is even, I think, I may 
say a different India from that of a year ago. 
Sir Campbell Rhodes has described the happy 
conditions of friendly competition in which you, 
gentlemen, do your work. I sincerely hope that, 
with your help it may be possible before long 
for similar conditions to prevail in the sphere of 
politics, and for Indians and Europeans to differ 
from each' other in political matters with as much 
good temper and mutual respect as you, gentle- 
men, compete with each other in the fields of 
commerce and industry. Periods of transition 
are notoriously difficult, and we are in a period 
of transition at the present time. In old days you 
had- no occasion to concern yourselves with Indian 
politics. You relied upon the Government at home 
to provide you with efficient rulers, and you had 
on the whole good reason to be satisfied with 
the type of men who came out from England to 
look after the administration of this country. It 
was inevitable tliaf the struggle over the trans- 
ference of responsibility for Government from 
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England to India. should be accompanied by much' 
bitterness, and while the battle raged neither side 
found it easy to believe that the other was 
actuated only by a desire for the welfare, j bf the 
country. But the issue around which political 
controversy has been carried on in recent years 
is now settled and new one lias taken its place. 
It is no longe? in dispute whether responsibility 
for the Government of India should lie mainly in 
England or mainly in India. That is now settled 
finally and irrevocably, and the* political problem of 
to-day is what form of Government is best suited 
to the conditions which prevail in this country, 
and at what date and in what manner full respon- 
sibility will be transferred to it. 

I hope you will not think that it is out of 
place for me to speak to a gathering of business 
men about Indian polities. I am venturing to do 
so. because it semis to me that the interests of 
the industry and commerce in which you are 
engaged are vitally atl'eeted by them, and the 
aloofness from polities which you have been able 
to maintain in the past will be impossible in the 
future. If in the. years ahead of us those who live 
ill India are to choose their «vvn Government and 
increasingly to determine its policy, then it is* of 
the utmost importance that Englishmen who live 
in India .should recognize their share of* respon-. 
sibility id framing and in working the constitu- 
tion, and that those who are engaged in industry 
ami commerce, whether they be Indian or Euro- 
pean, should combine for the protection of *the 
capital which is invested 'in the country and for 
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•the maintenance of conditions under which trade 
and commerce may flourish. 

Wh,en I have spoken in this sense to the 
business'* men whonf I •have met since I came to 
India, I have been told that the directors of busi- 
ness companies are so occupied in looking after 
their business that they have no time to attend 
to politics, and that those who retire from busi- 
ness and take up politics rapidly lose their 
influence in Clive Street. T recognize that this is 
a serious difficulty, but I suggest to you that 
some means will have to be found to overcome 

it. I hesitate to make any specific recommenda- 
tion, but I would ask you seriously to consider 

the problem. 

In saying this 1 am not merely making an 
appeal on behalf of Government for the help of 
the business community. His Excellency the 
Viceroy spoke in that sense to you this morning. 
I am rather suggesting to you that you should 

consider an active participation in politics in your 
own interests, in the interest, that is, of the businesses 
in which you are engaged. I have been a humble 
student of history at college and since in my leisure 
hours, and I have, also watched with a keen 
interest the effect of great political changes in 

my own country and in other countries of Europe 
s$nd’it has always seemed ^ to me that where any 
class has suffered or disappeared as a consequence 
of such changes, it has been because its members 
have adoj)ted an attitude of what in India I 
suppose could be called non-co-operation, because 
they have withdrawn f rom public life and refused 
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to take part in . politics. I have heard doubts’ 
and fears expressed at times as to what may be 
the effect on trade of the political changes which 
have been introduced or are i,n contemplation in 
in India. “What security have we.” it is asked, 
“that our industries will survive, our credit 
maintained, or that capital invested in the country 
will be secure**’? Gentlemen, 1 see great# dangers 
if the leaders of industry and commerce cannot 
find the time to attend to politics, but I have no 
fear whatever of the future if theJ T will realize 
their responsibility and exercise the great influ- 
ence which they possess in organizing and direct- 
ing political opinion. One solution might, perhaps, 
be found if commercial companies were to add to 
their Boards of Management one Director whose 
business it would be to look after the political 
interests of the company. But you are far better 
able to judge than 1 am what steps you should 
take to carry out the suggestion I have put before 
yon, and I will content myself with •expressing 
the hope that in your future deliberations a consi- 
deration of how your political interest may best 

be organized will find a place. 

» 

I apologise for having made to you rather a 
dull speech, but neither rhetoric nor sentiment nor 
humour had any place in the message which I 
wanted to convey to you. I feel that I ha v^ ill- 
repaid your hospitality and exhausted your patience, 
but I hope you will believe me when I say that 
1 am truly grateful for the kindness with which 
you have received me.-. 
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His Excellency 's S peach at the Meeting of 
the Historical Records Commission, on 

12th January 1923 . 

* ' - * 

Gentlemen, 

F am delighted to have this opportunity of wel- 
coming the Indian Historical' Commission on this 
their first visit to Calcutta. 

Irt Calcutta, we are fortunate in having not only 
the Bengal Historical .Record Room, but also the 
Imperial Record Oilice, and flies • contain all the 
historical records of the East India Company’s 
Government other than those dealt with by the 
Madras and Bombay Governments up to the year 
1858. 

A short reference to the early history of Bengal 
will enable you to realize the wealth of material for 
historical research which is to lie found in Calcutta. 

In 1773, the Government of Bengal was given 
controlling authority over the other Presidencies, 
and. the Governor of Bengal was designated Governor- 
General. In 1831, he became Governor-General of 
India. At the same time the local Governorship of 
Bengal was created and the proceedings relating to 
both- Imperial and local concerns came to lie recorded 
in separate series, although up to 1813 there con- 
tinued to be one Secretariat for the two Governments. 
Wheh this division took place, not only were the 
local records transferred to the Government of 
Bengal, but also the whole ol the Revenue and 
Judicial records of the Governor-General down to 
1831, as they dealt with details of administration 
which were primarily that Government’s concern. 
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Oar Bengal Historical Record Room lias thu-s 
a wealth of valuable historical information. In fact, 
James Grant Duff goes so far as to say that the 
Records of the East India Company’s Govermrfent in 
India are probably the best historical material in 
the world. The reasons for this are suggested bv 
Mr. Foster; Superintendent of Records at the India 
Office, to be as follows : — 

“The distance separating the Company from 
its servants in the East, and the jealous 
care with which it supervised their 
actions, necessitated full explanations by 
correspondence; while the system of 
administration in the Company’s settle- 
ments and territories, which from the first 
took the form of a Council, also favoured 
a full disclosure of t be motives underlying 
every decision of Importance. In its final 
development proposals were largely made 
in written minutes, which often, in con- 
troversial questions, provoked equally 
argumentative minutes of dissent; and 
these were entered at full length upon the 
records of the Coujicil meetings termed — 

consultations or proceedings.” 

• 

About 31 years ago, the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment was created. Before that, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Record Commission df 1861, 
the different departments of the Government of India 
and the Local Government kept their own records, 
with the result that they were scattered in incon- 
venient and unsuitable repositories, and were jiot 
readily available for systematic research. I do not 
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think that anyone will doubt the wisdom of the 
authorities in finally deciding in 1891 to establish 
a General Record Office for the custody and preserva- 
tion cff .the old records of all the departments of the 
Government of India, and I understand that during 
the short period the Imperial Record Office has been 
in existence, much lias been accomplished in the 
direction of classifying, arranging, listing and preserv- 
ing the records — an essential preliminary, if these 
valuable documents are to be made accessible to the 
public. Substnntiabprogress has been made with the 
preparation of press lists and calenders, a complete set 
of which is on view at the meeting. Tt is expected 
that a handbook to the Records in the Imperial Record 
Department will shortly be published. 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known that men 
like Sir George Forrest, the late Mr. A. T. Pringle, 
Mr. S. C. Hill — “Bengal in 175(5.” the late Dr. C. R. 
Wilson — “Early Annals of the English in Bengal ” 
and Sir Dennison Ross, who have made their name 
in the field of Indian education and research, were, 
at one time or other. Keepers of the Imperial Records, 
and that materials for some of their best works were 
drawn chiefly from these records. 

Now let me turn to the Bengal Historical Record 
Room of which I can speak with more authority. 

I have already suggested that the' history of 
Bengal indicates the value of the material which 
we have in our Record Room, and I am glad to say 
that during the past 15 years increasing attention 
has been paid to them. At one time there was 
a j proposal to amalgamate the old records of this 
Government and of the Government of India in 
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a Central Record Office, but ‘lie transfer of the capital 
to Delhi fortunately disposed of this proposal. I say 
“fortunately,” because I believe that such a .proposal 
would have resulted in a loss of local interest and 
local knowledge. This matter having been decided, 
the Local Government established its Historical 
Record Room, which contains the records of Govern- 
ment and of th?. Board of Revenue down l*> the end 
of 1858. Although the establishment of this room 
dates from 1912 only, very considerable progress has 
been made. The records consisting of over 10.009 
bundles and 11,000 volumes have been repaired, sorted 
and classified ; and a catalogue of them was published 
last year. Work has also been undertaken oil the 
earliest records dating from the 1 St l * century, so as to 
make them known to historical students. Abstracts 
of some have been published, while others, including 
the records of several districts, have been printed 
in extenso. The proceedings of the Controlling 
Council of Revenue at Murshidnbad. which contain 
valuable information about Bengal at the time when 
the British began to administer the country, are 
now being published, and a volume of the Chittagon-" 
District Records for 1700-1 773 will appear shortly. 
I understand that copies of the Record Room's 
publications are also on view at ‘the meeting. 

T In both Record Departments there is a wealth of 
material awaiting investigation by those interested. 
The Indian*. Historical Records Commission was con- 
stituted in* 1919 by the Government of India, who 
were' anxious to make the oflicial records in India 
more accessible to student *»of history, and to remove 
any obstacles there might be to research. * The Com- 
mission was constituted as si permanent body of 
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expert advisers, and it is in accordance with their 
advice and in order to make the records more 
accessible to the public, that the two Record Rooms 
have been classifying, indexing and printing the old 
archives*. Rules have been adopted to give facilities 
of access to the records, and the publications are 
distributed to societies, colleges, and persons in- 
terested in the subject. 

He re iti Bengal we owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Archdeacon Firininger, who was a member of the 
Commission and whose retirement from India in 
1921 is a serious loss to historical research here. Hi** 
zeal and labour were of inestimable value in contr ■ 
butingto our knowledge of Calcutta and of old Beng 
generally, and he gave to the public the results , 
his researches in ‘“Bengal Past and Present,” the 
journal of the Calcutta Historical Society. 

This society aims at fostering the study of old 
Bengal and particularly of old Calcutta, and I am 
delighted that it has been recently revived under 
the stimulus of Mr. Cotton, who, 1 am glad to see, 
has been made a member of the Commission and 
will preside over your proceedings. T feel sure that 
Mr. Cotton will come forward to carry on the work 
to which Archdeacon Firininger devoted himself with 
such enthusiasm, and in which Mr. Cotton himself 
was so interested while he was in Calcutta many 
years ago — an interest which he sustained duying his 
absence in England. 

What a vast mass of material there must be in 
these two record-rooms and what opportunities there 
are for adding to our knowledge of old Calcutta and 
Bengal. I am confident that in this great city our 
learned institutions, such as the Asiatic Society 
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the Historical Society, the Bangiva Sahitya Parisian!' 
and all its colleges, wilf make the most of the 
material and will sift out what is valuable and make 

it available for the general public. 

• • # 

The Commission is here to advise us and I hope 
that those who are interested in t lie history of old 
India will take 'id vantage of their presence and 
deliberations t(/ obtain guidance in any. research 
work they may be willing to undertake. 

The papers which will be read at this meeting 
form an interesting programme and include many 
that should be of special concern to Bengal. Amongst 
them, I note, “The last Will and Testament of Mr. (!. 
F. Grand,” and I have no doubt that Mr. . 7 . . 7 . Cotton 
has much to say that will throw light on certain 
incidents at the end of the J St h century. Mr. Moreno 
and Mr. Nahar’s papers on Anglo-Indian origin and 
the genealogy of the Jagaf Seth of Murshidabad, will 
give us more knowledge of particular families : while 
Mr. JRamsbot ham's papers on the Revenue Collections 
in Bengal and Mr. Badruddin Ahmed's bn the old 
Judicial Uncords of the High Court will enable us 
to draw an interesting comparison between the 
Revenue and Judicial administration of earlier 
generations with those of to-day. 

An exhibition of old historical manuscripts and 
paintings is now held in connection with t lie annual 
session of the Commission, and in the list of exhibits 
collected fpr the present session, you will find 
a number of interesting documents from Government 
archives, public institutions and. individuals. 

In conclusion. .1 should like to assure the Com- 
mission that we heartily welcome their prose lice 
here, and wish their delibefaJ ions all success. 
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Address presented by the Commissioners of the 
Sy ri M unirip dity and the Members of the 
District Board r of' Birtdiuni, on I5tli January 
1923. 

1. We, the member.-! of the ‘District Board of 
Birbhuip and the Commissioners of the Snri Muni- 
cipality, on behalf of the district, respectfully beg 
lea ve to approach Your Excellency with this address 
of loyal and hearty welcome on the auspicious 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this town 
of Suri and to our district. We shall first of all beg 
leave of Your Excellency to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to express our firm devotion and loyalty 
to the august person and throne of His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

2. During the administration of Your Excel- 
lency’s predecessors, the first two Governors of this 
Presidency, the turn of visiting Birbhum unfortunately 
came so late that no chance occurred of Their Excel- 
lencies’ paying a second visit to this poor district 
within the period of their administration. Your 
Excellency, however, has been graciously pleased to 
visit the district at an early period in your regime 
and we •consider this specially fortunate for us, inas- • 
much as we fervently hope and pray that Your 
Excellency will kindly visit our district once or 
twice again to encourage us in our works. 

8. Since April 1920, the District Board has been 
working with a non-official Chairman at its head and 
ha<s been striving very hard with the scanty means at 
its disposal to add to the comfort and convenience of 
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the public and to tmproyo the sanitation, water- 
sapply and irrigation of the district. How far the 
District Board has been able to justify the confer- 
ment of the boon of mm-oiftpial Chairmanship is to 
be judged by the public and the Government from 
the results of the efforts of the Board in different 
directions. 

4. The last census report has revealed a most 
appalling death-rate in the district, perhaps the 
heaviest in the Presidency, and the District Board 
lioids with the Director of Public Health and other 
authorities of the province that the best means of 
reducing the mortality of the district consists in im- 
proving the supply of goat I drinking water and 
providing adequate means of irrigation. To attain the 
first, object, the District Board has applied fora loan of 
a lakh of rupees and the Department of Local Self- 
Government has been dealing with this application. 

5. The average rainfall of the district is about 
54 inches. From the records of the last* 72 years it 
has been found that the district gets almost the same 
total amount of rainfall every year and the deficiency 
that has taken place during this period is not in the 
amount of rainfall, but in the capacity of the district: 
for storing up tin's water to the* required extent for 
the purpose of irrigation. One favourable feature’of 
the district is that its paddy-fields were provided in 
old days by the ancient zamindnrs with a great num- 
ber of irrigation tanks. In course of time these tanks 
have silted lip. If we can re-excavate all these tanks 
and connect them, wherever possible, by small canals 
with adjacent streamlets for the purpose of filling 
them up during the monsoon and flushing the villages 



wherever possible, the district is gure to iraproveiii 
point of sanitation and will never' know a failure 
crops. If the people have sufficient food and good 

drinking water, the v will be less liable to attacks of 

C c ' # «. * 

Malaria and more able to combat them with the result 
that the death-rate of the district will certainly 
diminish. 

6. With this end in view, thrniigli the agencies of 
the District and Branch Agricultural Associations 
and the officers and demonstrators of the Agricultural 
Department, as many as 8f>0 tanks were re-excavated 
in the district last, year at a cost of about Rs. 90,000, 

.the whole of which was contributed by the people 
themselves who would be benefited by the irrigation 
water. To bring this work into a more systematic 
form and to enable the cultivators to raise loans 
where necessary, the Co-operative Department has 
been pleased to place in the district an additional 
Co-operative Inspector for the purpose of arranging 
the registration of co-operative irrigation societies. 

7. The district has been provided by nature with 
a very large number of rivers and streamlets through 
which a large volume of water flows from the month 
of .Tune to October, that Is to say, during the period in 
which water is needed for the paddy crop. Attempts 
arp being made to construct permanent dams across 
small streams and to cut distributory channels on 
both sides of the river for irrigation of paddy-fields, 
to construct sluice-gates on the banks of rivers and 
also to construct canals, where possible, for the benefit 
of a group of villages. 

8. A slnioe-gite has already been constructed at 
a cost of about Rs. 2,000 to draw water from the river 



MayuraksUi and a co-operative irrigation society Jia«> 
al read ybee n regiate red td meet the cost of its main- 
tenance, the initial cost of construction having been 
paid by Baton Beuoy Krishna Mukharji, Znijiindar, 
Kundola. This was opened l>y the Hon’ble^Minister 
of Agriciiitnre and Industries on the I2t.li April 1922. 

9. The District Board already prepared some 
schemes for such worlds, submitted them to tjie Chief 
Engineer, Irrigation Department . and has received his 
instructions on thorn. 

10. We are extremely grateful to Government for 
the y/ppoi utment of an Agricultural Engineer whose 
services we have been utilizing as much as possible. 

11. A great amount of surveying has to be done for 
the preparation of even a minor scheme of irrigation; 
and as the progress of the formation of co-operative 
irrigation societies will he greatly retarded, unless 
surveying facilities are provided, we have approached 
the Co-operative Department with the prayer to 
supply the district with at least two surveyors. 

12. Mr. J. li. Black wood. i.c.S.. ou r worth v District- 

• ^ 

Magistrate, has been taking a very great, interest in 
the matter of putting the various schemes of irriga- 
tion into execution and with his able guidance we 
expect to achieve appreciable results in the near 
future. 

13. To put into effect the different schemes in.. the 
course of the next 12 months we shall require at least 
two lakhs of rupees, one-fourth of which wiU b(? paid 
by the cultivators immediately, and the balance, 
namely, a lakh and-a-half will lie raised as loans from 
the Co-operative Banks of the district, the Rampin'- 
hat Central Bank specially being in a positiop to 
finance these schemes entirely, if necessary. 



.14. The District Board has an jncome from road 
cess and public works cesn of Rs. 1,5S,000 which, with 
the augmentation grant of Rs. 19,000, amounts to 
Rs. 1,77,000. Out of this we spend on Roads and 
Establishment Rs. 90,000, Water-supply Its. 10.000, 
Education Rs. 20,000, Medical and Sanitation 
Rs. 22,000. Veterinary Department Rs. 4,000 and for 
contribution to Union Boards Rs. 19,000. Thus our 

t- 

income is spent in the maintenance of our roads, 
tanks and wells, schools and dispensaries, veterinary 
and other ordinary purposes and hardly any money 
is left for either the improvement of existing 
important roads or the construction of new ones. We 
have consequently postponed for a more favourable 
period all hope of constructing new roads; but we 
felt the urgency of improving the two main roads in 
the district, namely those that connect the bead- 
quarters of the district with Rampurhat, a snbdi vi- 
sional headquarters and with Bolpur, a place of great 
commerce and a future subdivisional headquarters 
For metalling these two roads we have applied to the 
Department of Local Self-Government for a loan of 
Rs. B0, 000 and the department has the matter tinder 
consideration. 

15. Seven charitable dispensaries were maintain- 
ed by the District Board and four others received 
a grant-in-aid. In the course of the last two years 
and a half, two more District Board dispensaries have 
been opened and eight dispensaries have been 
established with the joint help of the District Board, 
Union Boards and the well-to-do philanthropic 
members of the public. . Besides these, there are four 
private charitable dispensaries in the district. So 



the fcotfri* ateittber of charitable dispensaries is .ai' 
present 25. 

16. The Department of Local Self-Government 
issued a circular to the effect, tlyit t lie District* Boards 
might levy in their charitable dispensaries a fee of 
one anna from each now patient and one pice from 
each old patient* indigent patients being exempted. 
We have intrdUueed this system in mqjst of our 
dispensaries and we expect that the scanty means of 
the dispensaries will be augmented to some extent by 
this method. 

17. In pursuance of a circular of the Department 
of Local Self-Government, regarding the proposed 
contribution of a grant-in-aid of Rs. o< >0 a year for 
a f liana headquarters, and Rs. 2.50 a year for a village 
dispensary, proposals have been submitted to the 
Government for the establishment of seven thana 
headquarters and 60 village dispensaries in the 
district. If the Government be pleased to sanction 
these proposals, Ihe district will have a fair supply 
of medical relief for the suffering poor, to save whom 
from the ravages of Malaria and other epidemics the 
District Board has been most anxious. 

18. Our Sadar and Ramjfurhat Hospitals, notwith- 
standing all the help that tli£ District Board can 
possibly render to them, are in want of funds owning 
chiefly to their growing popularity and a consequent ’ 
influx of patients. To meet this want to some extent,, 
an appeal has been made to all the Union Boards in 
the district to contribute at least a rupee a month 
each towards the maintenance of these two hospitals. 
Some of the Union Boards have responded to fhis. 
The Sadar Hospital has no nqrses, and to remove this 
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want the Civil Surgeon submitted a scheme to the 
Government for training a few male nurses which 
would have involved an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 3,000 only. The Government has not been able to 
sanction ^this grant owing to financial stringency. 
As the idea of leaving as many as 1(5 patients in the 
hospital without any nurse to attend to them is very 
unsatisfactory, the District Board has, by an adjust- 
ment of its expenditure on other heads, resolved to 
train at least four male nurses a year and the system 
has already been introduced. The approximate cost 
of this will be Rs. 1,000 a year. 

19. The District Board has made vaccination free 
and vaccination centres have been opened throughout 
the district and the necessary staff has been appointed. 
In obedience to a circular issued by the Department 
of Local Self-Government, a proposal has been sub- 
mitted for the suggested Government contribution 
which the District Board most eagerly awaits. 

20. With the help ol Mr. Biss, the Special Officer 
for Primary Education, Bengal, the District Board 
prepared schemes for the introduction of free primary 
education into two unions as an experimental measure, 
and proposals were submitted to the Educational 
Department for final sanction of the Government 
contribution of half the cost of maintenance, the 
other half being guaranteed by the Union Boards and 
the District Board. A long time has since elapsed 
and the District Board still awaits the final .orders of 
the Government in this respect. The Board has 
again been preparing, with the help of Mr. Biss and 
his f staff, the schemes for the introduction of free 
primary education into most of the unions of the 
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district and hopes, to attain some appreciable results* 
in this direction before long. 

21. The district lias 174 unions in 171 of 'which 
Union- Boards have been established. LAst year 
although almost all the Union Boards assessed under 
section 37(6), yet owing to the activities of the 
Khelafat and Non-co-operation movements, tlie rate- 
payers refused to pay all taxes. For a time the district 
was in a state of great excitement and lawlessness 
was apprehended at every moment. At such a crisis 
came to the district our worthy Magistrate, Mr. J. R. 
Blackwood, I.C.S., who,, with great tact and per- 
severance and at a great personal inconvenience and 
discomfort, visited even the remotest corners of the 
district and brought back peace and order, and realized 
the taxes to the last farthing. Mr. Blackwood has 
thus placed the District Board under a great obligar 
tion by bringing the Union B >ards back into working 
order and the Union Boards have since then com- 
menced to show their usefulness in various ways. 
The Union Boards assessed last year under sec- 
tion 37(6) to the extent of about Rs. 56,000 and the 
District Board made a grant of Rs. 19,000 to them. 
The income of pounds has be&n made over to them and 
a contribution of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 each has generally 
been made from the District Fund. Some of .the 
Union Boards have shown considerable capacity for 
self-government by assessing themselves sufficiently, 
to enable them either to start a charitable dispensary 
or a middle-class English school, or to introduce free 
primary education. All primary schools have been 
made over to them with grants from the District l$und 
and almost all the Union ‘Boards have commenced 
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taking an interest in them. Proposals have been 
submitted to the Government for the establishment 
of Union Benches and Courts in 39 unions of the 
district with a view to making the people more self - 
governing and to add to the income of the Union 
Boards. 

4 

22 . The subject of imposition of a cart-tax by 
District Boards is under the consideration of the 
Government at present. This district has got about 
70,000 carts and a license-fee of even a rupee a 3 r ear 
per cart will mean an annual income of Rs. 70,000 
which, when divided amongst the several Union 
Boards of the district, will %dd to their income b^ 
about Ks. 400 a year each. 

23. The work of inoculation in cases of cattle 
epidemics in the mufassal is being increasingly appre- 
ciated by the public everyday, and the demand on the 
District Board fund to meet the increased cost of 
serum has been so great that the District Board can- 
not meet it .with its limited means. As the pound 
income has been made over to the Union Boards, the 
District Board suggested to them to meet at least 
partially the cost of the serum either from this income 
or by a contribution from" the people who would be 
benefited by the inoculation. Some of the Union 
Boards have responded to it. 

24. The District Board has a very limited income 
and lias .as usual various important departments to 
maintain. If more attention is paid to one or some 
of them the other departments have necessarily to be 
starved. For this reason, the income of the Board 
has to be increased and we applied to the Government 
for the revaluation of ,onr road and public works 
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cesses', but we have been told to wait till the settle-*' 
meat operations ate over Which, we are afraid, will 
mean a considerable delay. 

25. The collieries which we *being opened in the 
western part of the district, will add to our income to 
some extent in the course of the next few years 
Although we have been trying to show sel£-help as 
much as we can,* yet for immediate relief we have to 
approach the Government with the prayer that the 
augmentation grant which is at present one-fourth of 
the road-cess income of the district should be distri- 
buted on a different principle. We would respect- 
fully suggest that the poorer districts should have 
a greater proportionate share of the augmentation 
grants than the richer ones. 

26. The Department of Industries kindly sanction- 
ed a peripatetic weaving school for the district ; and as 
there are two instructors attached to it. the Board 
has started, with the permission of the Department, 
a weaving school, permanently located at Suri, with 
one of the instructors as its teacher and has purchased 
a few more looms than those supplied by the Govern- 
ment. The other instructor has been moving about 
with some looms in the Ulterior of the district to 
teach local weavers the improved method of weaving 
by fly-slmttle looms. The District Board has supplied 
to the weaving school of Sari a temporary house and 

has resolved to build a suitable house for the s*chooi 
« 

at a cost of about Rs. 6,500 within the court compound. 
The foundation-stone of the proposed building was 
laid by the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali 
Cliaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, C,I.E., the Minister of 
Agriculture and Industries, 'oji the 12th April 1922. 



, 27. The Department, of Industries was also pleased 
to recommend a permanent weaving school for this 
district, to be maintained at the cost oE the Govern- 
ment, provided the District Board woukl supply the 
necessary buildings ati'd meet the other incidental 
costs. The Board agreed to all this ; but the final 
approval of the Government has been kept pending, 
perhaps,, owing to the present financial stringency. 
We have also applied for another peripatetic weaving 
school for the district, as the number of weaving 
centres is more than .can be managed by one school. 

28. As regards our municipality, we beg most 
humbly to submit that the drainage scheme which was 
approved of by the Government, could not be com- 
pleted as yet, as the promised loan of Rs. 22,000 and 
the grant of Rs. 11,000 for the purpose have not yet 
been received by us. The scheme has been pending 
for the last six years. The municipality is anxious to 
take up the work as soon as possible. 

29. In connection with the waterworks, we beg to 
submit that we can take up the initial scheme only 
which will cost Rs. 1,60,700, one-third of which the 
Government has been pleased to sanction as a grant. 
But it is apprehended that a waterworks, according to 

4.he initial scheme only, will be insufficient to supply 
water to the whole of the municipal area. Thus the 
municipality will have to take up in the near future 
the Complete scheme which has been prepared by the 
Chief Engineer, Public Health Department. The 
estimated cost of this scheme will be Rs. 2,76.900. To 
meet this expenditure, the municipality has no other 
alternative than to approach the Government for a 
special grant of about ai 'lakh of rupees, when, the 
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Government will be in a position to help the muni-* 
cipality in the matter whihh, it is hoped, will be in 
the near future. 

30. There has been of late a demand for vocational 

• • * - 

education of our boys, and a scheme for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school to teach the boys of the 
three schools of the tovyn in Carpentry and Smithy was 
prepared, the initial and recurring costs yf which 
were Rs. 8,000 and Ks. 3,600, respectively. The scheme 
was submitted to the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
Education and nothing lias beeil heard from him as 
yet. The District Board and the Municipality can 
jointly contribute at most half of these expenses and 
have to look to the Government for the other half. 

31. We have submitted to Your Excellency all 
our conditions and our different needs and wants, and 
we have also submitted that we have approached the 
respective departments in connection with them. 

32. When we have the good fortune to-day of 
having Your Excellency in our midst, it is only 
natural for us to appeal to Your Excellency for Your 
Excellency’s generous support and patronage in all 
our humble efforts of self-government. 

Finally, we heartily thank Your Excellency for 
having honoured our district with a visit which will 
be ever cherished in our grate In l memory, and we 
fervently pray that Your Excellency’s tenure of office 
may continue undisturbed and prosperous, and 'that 
Your Excellency may enjoy long life, health and 
happiness. 
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Address presented bi / the Members of the 

v * 

Anjumane Mamkerai Islamia, Birbhum, on 

loth January lQ23 t , 

\ 

1. We, the members of the Anjumane Mozakerai 

Islamia, Birblmm, on behalf t of t'he Moslem public 
of the * district, respectfully beg * to offer Your 
Excellency our loyal and cordial welcome on the 
auspicious occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit 
to Suri. < 

2. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to assure 
Your Excellency that though we are ever straight- 
forward in giving clear expression to our feelings 
and thoughts in all matters whether economic, 
political or religious, we yield to none in the land 
in our firm and unswerving devotion and loyalty 
to the august person and throne of Sis Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor. Nothing could, there- 
fore, be more a source of sincere joy and gratification 
to us than to find most cordial relation based on 
strict principles of justice and equity firmly estab- 
lished between Great Britain and all the Moslem 
•States in general, and Turkey in particular. 

S. As loyal subjects of the Empire, we feel it our 
duty to raise our plaintive and doleful voice, however 
feeble it may prove to be, to appeal to Your 
Excellency, and through Your Excellency to His 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Imperial Government, for 
the release of all the political prisoners excepting 
those who were guilty of any deeds of violence; it 
beijUg our •earnest prayer that the reputation of 
British justice may ever remain unimpaired and 
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untarnished to set;ve as a lasting example to tile 
nations of the world. 

4. Your Excellency, the Moslems are ever'gvateful 
to the Government for the issud of various # circular 
orders from time to time to give them adequate share 
of appointments yi all the departments of public 
services under it. But with so many Moslem gra- 
duates in law, their almost absence in the* Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service is a matter of 
extreme regret. Their claims iq the services under 
the Railway and Postal Departments also hardly 
receive any just and sympathetic consideration, 
though the numbers of qualified candidates are daily 
increasing and the Secretary of the Anjumane can 
readily supply them when required. 

5. Your Excellency, the district of Birbhum, a few 
years before, was reputed to be one of the healthiest 
and prosperous districts of West Bengal. But un- 
fortunately it has of late, particularly the last three 
years, suffered heavily from the visitations *of various 
diseases which in major cases ended fatally, decreas- 
ing the population to an appalling extent. The poor 
classes were thereby mostly affected, and so the 
dearth of labourers is evident in every part of the 
district which adversely affeels the agricultural 
prospects of this part of the country. Again the 
deficient rainfall from year to year adds to ,the 
growing miseries of the people of the plac'e who 
are mostly agricultural. The resources at the disposal 
of the District Board fall far too short to combat 
with these unusual calamities. The few dispensaries 
here and there without requisite medicines* to treat, 
even the simple* cages are worse than useless. They 
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'have become things more for show than for any 
useful purpose. The old Village tanks, having been 
gradually silted up, the deficiency of irrigation is 
being "everywhere keenly felt. 

6. It' would thus appear that the valuable labours 
of so many agricultural officers go for nothing. 
The individual effort to iinprovh these tanks by 
taking oqt their mud to manure the fields do hardly 
meet with the heavy demand of irrigation facilities 
needed every year almost in every part of the dis- 
trict. We, therefore; respectfully beg to submit the 
following suggestions for Your Excellency’s favour- 
able consideration. The first and foremost: is the 
* 

urgent need of effecting substantial savings in the 
income of the District Board. This may be done by 
exercising utmost economy in the Board’s expenditure 
under head “ Establishment,” and the abolition of the 
Local Boards. With the estalishment of Union 
Boards all over the district charged with the adminis- 
tration of primary education and the im ' itenance 
of village roads, as well, as with the works of village 
sanitation and water-supply, there remains prac- 
tically little work for the Local Boards at present. 
The work of the District Board, being also thereby 
considerably lightened, its staff may be economically 
reduced and those left may be entrusted with the 
supervision of the works done by the Union Boards, 
besides attending to the execution of the especially 
important works done under its direct control. The 
savings thus effected and every other saving may 
be advantageously kept earmarked to supply medical 
relief and to afford facilities for irrigation. Secondly, 
in he matter of medical relief, again we humbly 
beg to suggest that the "Board ought to have a free 



band -in choosing between the several modes of, 
treatment, viz., Ayflrvcdie, •Unani and Homoeopathic, 
besides' the Allopathic one. This would enable the 
Board to relieve the suffering humanity in, a far 
extensive scale than it is at*.pibsent possible with 
expensive drugs and costly establishments. 

7. We further beg respectfully to submit to Your 
Excellency that, to secure popular representation in 
the District Board it is essential that its "members 
should be directly elected by those declared to be 
qualified as voters as is done iij the case of election 
for Council. These are the matters that vitally 
affect the interest of the mass, and so we sanguinely 
hope they would receive Your Excellency’s sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

In conclusion, we once again beg to accord Your 
Excellency our hearty welcome to this town and 
pray for Your Excel lecy’s long life of health and 
prosperity. 



Address presented by the Members of the District 

Agricultural Association of Birbhum , , on 15th 

January 1923. , , , 

< 

1. We, the members of the District Agricultural 
Association of Birbhum and the 'representatives of 
its Bra'nch Agricultural Associations, ou behalf of 
ourselves and the agriculturists of this district, 
respectfully beg to accord our loyal and hearty 
welcome to Your .Excellency on this auspicious 
occasion of Your Excellency’s gracious visit to our 
district. 

2. The District Agricultural Association was 
founded in 1905 with a handful of members and their 
activities were confined amongst themselves only up 
to 1917 ; but the importance of extending its scope 
amongst the great masses of the people became 
imperative and the system of Branch Agricultural 
Associations was introduced in 1918 throughout the 
district with the object of fostering a spirit of real 
co-operation in all the aspects of rural activities, 
such as, re-excavation of silted-up tanks, collective 
indent of seeds and manures, mutual exchange of 
ideas and experience, and, above all, serving as 
a> medium through , which the officers of the Agri- 
cultural Department might co-operate with the 
agriculturists of the district. 

3. ’the most tangible result of the working of 
these Branch Agricultural Associations has been the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge amongst the 
mass. A general awakening has now taken place 
amongst the people "of the district in the' matter of 



the urgency of enhancing the produce of their soil, 
by the usa of different varieties of manure and of 
providing adequate means of irrigation. A great 
progress has been made by these Branch Agricultural 
Associations in the supply oDseefls and manures, and 
the cultivators have been able to produce from their 
own plots over tlirye lakhs of tana sugar-cane cuttings 
and have thns been a*ble to meet their own demands 
to a great extent. It has, however, been apprehended 
that the Branch Agricultural Associations may 
succumb jn the long run, unless they are registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, and it has been 
proposed to register all new and as many as possible 
old Agricultural Associations. 

4. In order to stimulate and co-ordinate the work 
of individual farmer, and the Branch Agricultural 
Associations, a quarterly vernacular journal, Bhumi- 
lakshi , is published under the auspices of the 
District Agricultural Association, and it is most 
gratifying to note that it is doing very good work 
not only in this district, but many other'districts as 
well, and the total number of subscribers is 410. 

5. We need hardly submit that iu Birbhmn, as 
well as in other parts of 'West Bengal, the most 
important agricultural problem is a sufficient provi- 
sion of irrigation facilities. The District Board # of 

■^Birbhum, in conjunction with the District Agricultural 
Association, has been striving very hard /or* the 
re-excavation of silted-up tanks and construction of 
canals and of weirs and dams across rivers. They 
will have an occasion of approaching the Govern- 
ment for a loan of H lakhs -pf rupees for the purpose, 
and we, the representatives of the cultivating classes 



• of this district, fully endorse their views and pmy 
to Your Excellency for 'sympathetic and generous 
support. 

* 

6. We beg to submit that the extensive damage 
caused to the agricultural land and crops owing to 
the breaches in the zamindary embankments along 
the riv t ers of this district, caE for a speedy repair of 
those embankments. We understand that proposals 
for the repair of some of those embankments have 
been pending with the Public Works Department for 
the last few years, and we pray that the repair of these 
embankments may now be taken in hand without 
delay. 

7. We further pray that inasmuch as the settlement 
operations have commenced in the district, in order 
to facilitate the conservation and repair of irrigation 
tanks, and to prevent them from being converted 
into paddy lands, to the detriment of those having 
irrigation right in them. Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment will be pleased to direct the •Settlement Depart- 
ment to prepare a comprehensive record-of-rights in 
these tanks, i.e., to note the nature, number and 
situation ol' irrigation pits, and to demarcate the 
boundary line of lands receiving water from respec- 
tive tanks. Provision should also be made to allow 
the iaiyats to purchase and sell their lands according 
to their necessities, reserving 25 per cent, premium 
for their landlords. 

8. The district has not lagged behind in respect 
of agricultural education, and when in 1921 the 
Ckinsura Agricultural School was started, out of 
15 students on its roll 13 were contributed by this 
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district. Gat of 18 sta.de nfcs of the present second-yeaiv 
class, six belong tx> this district and the remaining 
12 to eight other districts of the Presidency. 

• 

9., A scheme for the establishment of primary 
agricultural schools throughout the Presidency is 
under the consideration of the Government and two 
or three public-spirited gentlemen of the district 
have volunteered to start aided primary agricultural 
schools and the foundation-stone of the building of a 
primary agricultural school at Sultanpur was laid 
by the Hon’ble Minister of Agriculture on the 12th 
of April 1922. 

10. We approached the Government on previous 
occasions for appointing an Agricultural Engineer to 
help ns in the execution of our irrigation schemes 
and we are very much thankful that the Engineer 
has recently been appointed. 

11. To ascertain the particular varieties of paddy 
and other staple crops and manures, suitable for the 
high late rite and the low-lying clayey soils of the 
district, a demonstration and experimental farm was 
very badly needed, and we are deeply grateful to the 
Government for establishing this farm, and for thus 
giving a fresh impetus and encouragement for further 
agricultural development of tlie district. In this 

* connection we beg to submit that the suggestions of 
the District Agricultural Association regar.diri*g the 
cropping, schemes of the farm may be taken into 
consideration by the Agricultural Department. We 
also pray that Your Excellency’s Government will be 
pleased to direct tbe Agricultural Department to 
make dairying a part of this farm. 



12. The District Agricultural Association beg to 
express their gratefulness* for thd keen interest opr 
President, Mr. J. JR. Blackwood, I.C.S., takes in all 
branches' of agricultural development of this district. 

( f o % 

13. Binally, we thank Your Excellency again for 
the proud privilege given to us of presenting Your 
Excellency with this humble address and we pray for 
Your Excellency’s long life, health and prosperity. 



His Exoollenoy's Reply to the Addresses 
presented et Sari, on 15th January m 1 923m 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you most sincerely for the generous 
words of welcome? yoij have used in your address and 
for the expression of your loyalty towards £h*e throne 
and person of Iiis Majesty the King-Emperor, whom 

I have the honour to represent in this province. 

• 

I have already visited a number of districts in 
Eastern Bengal and at each of them I learnt of 
difficulties with regard to drinking water, medical 
relief and education similar to those of which you 
■apeak in your addresses. At all those places I pointed 
out that local initiative was an indispensable preli- 
minary condition to the solution of these difficult 
problems, and I have intentionally selected Birbhum 
as the first district to visit in Western Bengal, 
because from all 1 have been able to learn about it, 
your district has set a very notable example in 
self-help and I am anxious to see the work you have 
been doing. 

I agree with yon in thinking that the terrible 
mortality from Malaria is due i» great measure to the 
enfeebled condition of the people and that foremost 
amongst the preventive measures to be taken against 
it, must be placed the provision of good drinking- 
water and an adequate supply of food, since a well- 
fiourished population is better able to resist the 
attacks of this disease. It is deplorable that the 
drinking t water tanks and irrigation tanks should 



^iave been allowed to silt up and fall into disuse; and 
this is an illustration of the evils which result from 
the want of local organization. I ana glad that you 
have realized the remedy required and J congratulate 
yon on the number of. tanks that yon have already 
succeeded in re-excavating. T hope you will also 
take steps to see that they are now maintained and 
properly, used by the villagers' 

Government will certainly help where such excel- 
lent. local activity is to be found. You have asked for 
a loan of a lakh of rupees for this purpose and in a 
normal year we should have no difficulty in granting 
it at once. This year, however, the demands made 
on Government for loans to meet the exceptional 
disaster caused by floods in Kajshahi make it difficult 
for ns to comply with your request immediately.*' 
Yon will. I am sure, admit that the needs of that 
district, which has suffered so severely in the past 
year, should be considered first, and if we cannot 
grant yon the loan at once that is the reason, and not 
either unwillingness or want of sympathy with your 
needs. Indeed, as you all know, the financial diffi- 
culties of the Government at the present moment are 
very great, and this is probably the most serious 
problem of the moment. The cost of administration 
has increas id to a most alarming degree in recent 
years, 'and although taxation is heavy the revenue, 
which it produces, is not sufficient for the productive 
enterprises and ameliorative measures which are so 
urgently needed. Everywhere evils are revealed 
which cry oat for remedy. When I visit different 
parts of this province, I see ignorance which requires 
to be enlightened, disease which has (o be fought, 
suffering which should, be relieved, industries that 
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could* be improveci — but in every case the remedy,* 
though apparent, is expensive and cannot be provided. 
Wherever I go I am asked for help, but help means 
money and I have none to give. This difficulty is 
causing me and my Government the greatesUanxiety, 
and I beg you also to consider it and to help me to 
find a solution. • In t * the first place, the cost of 
administration must be reduced in order tb^t*a larger 
proportion of our existing revenue may be available 
for the purposes I have referred to. In that matter 
I took the first step i in mediate R- after my arrival by 
appointing a Retrenchment- Committee to advise me 
how to reduce expenditure. The Chairman of your 
District Board was a member of it. The report of 
that Committee will be published to-morrow. Its 
members have done their work with great thorough- 
ness and expedition, and I am very grateful to them. 
We only received the report last week and we have 
lost no time in making its contents known to the 
public. For the support of the public will be required 
in carrying out such of the recommendations as 
Government may decide to accept. On the merits of 
the proposals I make no comment as we have not yet 
had time to study them, but 1 can say here and now 
that my Government will do their utmost to reduce 
the cost of administration, and they are confident 
that the labours of this Committee will be of great 
service in helping them to do so. That is the first 
point. 

The next greatest need is to secure, as large 
a measure as possible, of voluntary public service. 
You are well aware of the needs of your district and 
they are repeated in ever/ district in the province, 
if you look to Government to satisfy them all, you 
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wi.ll be disappointed, and, moreover, it Government 
were to undertake all these responsibilities, tlie 
numbers of paid officials it must employ, would be 
increased 'instead of diminished. Let the watchword 
of every district, therefo'frb, be : “We will owe as little 
as possible to Government. We will do as much as 
we can for ourselves.” Here,* too,- is a task which 
should appeal to all. There are some, I know, who 
do not like to co-operate with Government, but if ail 
the men and women in each district will co-operate 
with each other in subscribing to local needs, in 
relieving local distress, in providing local require- 
ments, in organizing local effort, then will your land 
flourish and “blossom as the rose, ” and your people 
will rejoice and be happy. 

The last point which will require the attention 
both of Government and of private enterprise is the 
creation of new wealth, the improvement of existing 
methods of production, and the establishment of new 
productive industries. 

Those are the three remedies which seem to me 
to promise the quickest and most effective relief from 
the financial embarrassment from which the whole 
country is suffering at the present moment — reduced 
expenditure, organized local effort, and improved 
production. I can premise you that Government will 
do its share in providing these remedies if the public 
in each district will also co-operate. 

I have ventured to make these general remarks 
in this place because you have already shown by 
your example in Birbhum that you appreciate the 
valub of co-operation .and you are devoting your 
attention to the improvement of your agriculture anti 
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irrigation system on these lines. I feel sure, th^re-* 
fote, that here at least I shall not be misunderstood. 

Let me now turn to some of the specific matters 
which are mentioned in your addresses. I shall not 
say much about them, because from tht* general 
remarks I have made you will have gathered what is 
the attitude of Gbvetyiment towards them all, and if 
I am not able t?o promise you all the financial help 
which you have asked for, you will appreciate the 
reason. You have asked for assistance towards the 
constructibn of your waterworks and wish to take 
up the complete scheme at once. As you have 
admitted in your address the initial scheme, which is 
self-contained and not dependent on the completion 
of the full scheme, has not yet been carried out and 
Government is not disposed to ask the Legislative 
Council to make a grant for the more ambitious 
scheme Until the preliminary one has been carried 
out. 

I congratulate the District Board on the ready 
response which they have given to the off<?r of grants- 
in-aid for the establishment of village dispensaries 
and on their enthusiasm for the expansion of medical 
relief, but financial considerations have limited the 
, funds at our disposal and I anticipate that it will not 
be possible to give grants to inset the whole of your 
programme. 

I trust that the Board's estimate of the value of 
such dispensaries is better justified than that given 
by the Anjuman. 

Government will watch with interest the experi- 
ment which the District* Board have undertaker? of 
training male nurses. I am ’glad to see that you have 
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appealed to Union Boards to contribute towards the 
maintenance of your two hospitals and that the- 
appeal 'has met with some success. The difficulty of 
maintaining hospitals is one that is felt throughout 
the province, but in this* matter, as in so many others* 
you have not hesitated to take the initiative and by 
charging a small fee from the patients you have 
taken a« practical step towards balancing your 
accounts. * 

You ask that two surveyors may be provided to 
help in the preparation of a scheme of irrigation. An 
Agricultural Engineer has been appointed who is now 
working mainly in Bankura, but when necessity 
arises he can be deputed to Birbhum and an Inspector, 
with the requisite qualifications, is also being posted 
to your district. 

I am glad to hear of the interest taken in, and the 
success achieved by, the peripatetic weaving school 
and I hope that this will meet your requirements 
until Government is in a position to establish 
a permanent school. 

Your district is to be congratulated on the public 
spirit and generosity of its residents, and I under- 
stand that Rai Abinasb Chandra Banarji Bahadur, 
Chairman of the District Board, has already under- 
taken to bear all costs for the buildings and cattle of 
•a farm school at Sultanpur. I had hoped to be able 
to e&prqss my appreciation of his generosity when 
I visited Sultanpur, and I greatly regret tiiat I have 
been unable to fit this visit into my programme. 

The District Agricultural Association may, indeed, 
be jiroud of i^s activities in the way of improving the 
agricultural conditions of the district; in fact it has 
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led the way iii this direction. Its policy of confining 
the" limits of each Branch Association to small 
manageable areas has been justified by its results. 
The wisdom of organizing such associations on # a co- 
operative basis has been recognized by Government, 
and the matter is engaging the close attention of both 
the Agriculture aqd Co-operative Departments. 

I can assure you that Government appreciate the 
work that is being done by the Association and the 
Agriculture Department will welcome its suggestions 
regarding the policy of the Suri Farm, which I am to 
have the pleasure of opening late in the morning: we 
shall welcome them not only because of the value of 
the suggestions themselves, but also because they 
indicate the interest that the public are taking in 
the farm and in the work of the department. That 
department must, of course, reserve to itself the right 
of final decision, but it will give fair and sympathetic 
attention to any proposal that you make for the 
improvement of the farm and its work. 

You ask that dairying may be made a part of the 
farm’s work. Government has long been impressed 
With the need for improving the supply of milk in 
the province, and with this object your Collector, 
jyho was then Director of Agriculture, established 
a cattle-breeding farm at Rangppr. The results of 
that farm are most promising and it will soon be 
possible to send out pedigree animals from it to other 
parts of the, province. Although it is not possible to 
promise a ‘dairy at the Suri Farm immediately, 
I think I can saj r that it will not be long before you 
have here the nucleus of a pedigree dairy herd. 

Perhaps the chief problem in the district is the 
Utilization of existing waterways for irrigating the 



paddy-fields and the question mainly resolves’ itself 
into one of storing the Water. 'This can be accom- 
plished both by re-excavating existing tanks and by 
damming up the water in rivers and streams. -The 
former pbject you pVqmse to achieve by establishing 
Co-operative Irrigation Societies and for the latter you 
require expert advice. I am afraid we have not been 
able to <give you the surveyors for wl,iom you ask, but 
I hope the services of thi Agricultural officer will be 
of assistance. 

I understand that' a number of Co-operative Irriga- 
tion Societies will shortly be registered ; this is highly 
satisfactory, and excellent results may be expected 
from their work. 

The Agriculture Department are fully alive to the 
importance of this question of irrigation and they 
are giving special attention to the treatment of the 
high land near the farm. It is hoped that, if their 
experiments prove successful, similar treatment can 
be applied throughout the district, and it should have 
the effect not only of bringing into cultivation a large 
area of land, which is at present unproductive, but 
also of holding up the water, so as to conserve the 
supply of moisture in the transplanted paddy-lands. 
I do not wish to appear too sanguine, but I hope that* 
its effects may reach farther and may minimise the 
sudden freshets to which rivers like the Damodar 
are "liable, and thus moderate the destructive floods 
from which law-lying tracts in other districts suffer. 

The two schemes which the District Board have 
sent up for the introduction of free primary education, 
haVe now been sanctioned, and I hope you may shortly 
be able to make a beginning in. this direction. Here 



again, however, the disastrous floods in Rajsliahi and* 
Bogra must necessitate the tli version to those districts 
of funds, which might otherwise have been spent 
here and elsewhere. For instance, it will be necessary 
to rebuild the primary schools* winch were destroyed 
by those floods and, therefore, little money will be 
available for similar objects elsewhere. 

You deplore the delay involved in waiting* for the 
completion of the settlement operations before the 
road and public works cesses are increased, but 
I think it is to your advantage to wait. For the use 
of the complete record-of-rights as a basis for the cess 
re-valuation will, undoubtedly, result in considerable 
increase of cess. 

The attention of the Settlement Department has 
been drawn to your request for a comprehensive 
record regarding tanks, and the question of the sale 
of raiyati holdings engaged the very serious attention 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Committee and will be 
duly considered by Government. 

I am very glad to hear that the people have now 
become reconciled to Union Boards and that the 
infant institutions, whose existence was threatened 
last year, are now securely established. They appear 
to be realizing their responsibilities in the matter of 
assessment, and the responsibility for imposing addi- 
tional taxation, when it is required, should rest 
entirely with them. You tell me that they Jiave 
assessed themselves sufficiently to enable them to • 
open a school or a dispensary, but, if I may offer 
* word of advice, I would suggest that existing 
institutions should be placed on a sound financial 
basi§ before an ambitious programme of expansion is 
adapted. 



1 am delighted to hear that these boards ’ have 
made a good start in this district as the best hope for 
the success of self-government is that it should grow 
upwards’ from the village. 

With, regard to the establishment of Union Benches 
and Courts, I can promise that the applications Will 
be promptly dealt with as soon as they are received. 

There, are some other points in your addresses to 
which I have not alluded, but I beg you to believe 
that they are all receiving the attention of the 
departments of Government to which they have been 
referred. 

In conclusion, I should like to congratulate the 
bodies which have presented these addresses on the 
progressive spirit which animates their Work and 
administration. I can assure you that it is more 
pleasant for a Governor to be met by local bodies 
With the message : “ Come and see what we have done 
and are doing,” than merely with the words, “Come 
and hear what we want.” 

I am glad to note the appreciative terms in which 
you refer to the services of Mr. Blackwood : the 
district is fortunate, l think, iu having as its Collector 
a man who is both an .expert and an enthusiast. 

I shall certainly try and pay a second Visit to this 
district before I leave Bengal and I hope when I come 
again you will have still further proofs to give of 
your local enterprise an l progress. 



Hla ExooNonoy’s Speech at tho opening mi 
the Agricultural Farm at Suri, bn 15th 
January 1023 • 

Gentlemen, 

It gives me; great pleasure to come here to- 
day to open the new Agricultural Farm. 

When Lord Ronaldslmy visited your district in 
1920, a request was made to* him for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural farm. This request 
was promptly acceded to and the foundation-stone 
was laid by the Hon’ble Minister in 1921. I think, 
therefore, you may be satisfied with the ready 
response which Government have given to your 
request. It shows that a Governor’s visit to a 
district has valuable results and that the requests 
made in the addresses presented on such occa- 
sions serve a useful purpose in bringing the special 
needs of the district to the notice of .the autho- 
rities. As funds permit, it is intended to establish 
an agricultural farm in each district, and although 
this is not the first farm to be established, it 
may be regarded as an ea'rnest of Government’s 
policy and of the interest the^ take in the im- 
provement of local agricultural conditions. 

I listend with great iuterest to the sketcji of 
the farm, .which has just been read. 

You tell me that demonstration work has 
already been carried out in this district since 1909 r 
an Agricultural Officer losing appointed in 1911$ to 
supervise and guide these demonstrations. Experi- 
ments have already been made in various kinds 



of manure, sugar-cane, tobacco, paddy and potatoes, 
as will as in the use of different types of imple- 
ments. The establishment of this farm will give 
greater facilities for carrying out these expuriUiUnts 
and discovering the methods and seeds best suited 
to the district. For instance, one of the objects 
of the farm will be to discover, by scientific 
research and experience, which among the 100 
varieties of paddy are superior for general purposes 
to the others. 

There are two problems w'.icli you mention as 
being of supreme importance, namely, the need of 
water for irrigation purposes and the increase of 
good milk-yielding cows. These matters were men- 
tioned in . the addresses presented to me this 
morning on my arrival and I have already given 

an indication of Government’s views on the 

% 

subjects. 

I need not say that I shall watch with great 
interest the results of this farm, and I hope it 
will have ' the effect of co-ordinating and concen- 
trating the efforts of all those interested in the 
agricultural welfare of the district. If I am able 
to pay another visit to your district, I shall look 
forward to seeing the progress that has been 
made. 

1 now declare the Suri Agricultural Farm open. 
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Address presented by the Birbhum Central 
Co-operative Bank , Limited , on 15th * January 
1923. 

], We, the Directors of the Birbhum Central Co- 
operative Bank, limited, representing the members 
of the said Bank* most respectfully and humbly beg 
to accord our loyal and hearty welcome to Your 
Excellency on this occasion of Your Excellency’s 
gracious visit to this district. 

2. Your Excellency, we feel proud of the privilege 
which has been so graciously conceded by Your 
Excellency to this Association of approaching Your 
Excellency with our humble address of welcome. 
This privilege, we assure Your Excellency, will, no 
doubt, act as a great stimulus for the movement which 
is solely meant for the economic and moral develop- 
ment of the people through a system of organized 
associations established by their own combined 
exertions. 

3. With Your Excellency’s permission we will 
now make a brief recital of our work and of our aim 
and ideals. 

4. In the year 1917, the people of the Sadar sub- 
division of this district and t.lie Government officials 
of the district and of the Co-operative Department, 
headed by.Iiai J. M. Mitra Bahadur, felt the necessity 
of starting a Co-operative Central Bank in the Sadar 
subdivision, and as *a result of their kind exertions 
this Bank came into existence. Under the .guidance 
of our worthy Chairman, Mr. Jt R. Blackwood. I.C.S., 
this Bank i*s steadily progressing in its activities 



awjiieh will Ip apparent from the numoer or societies 

organized iu the first year'of its existence which was 

only 19 and the present number is 95. The demand 

for organizing more societies from every corner 

the Sada,r subdivision is numerous. The working 

capital of the Birbhum Centr.il Co-operative Bank, 

Limited, is at present Rs. 89,6o5-9-6 which is composed 

mainly of fixed deposits. 

* 

5. The Birbhum Central Co-oparative Bank, 

Limited, enjoyed the privilege of the service of one 

supervisor whose pa*v and travelling expenses were 

all borne by the Government from the co-operative 

allotment sanctioned in the provincial budget 

estimate, but from last year we have been deprived 

of the privilege for the revival of which we have 

approached the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bengal, and we expect a favourable consideration 

from him. 

• 

6. Although the western co-operative banking 
principle is a new thing to the general people of this 
district, they are gradually realizing the spirit of co- 
operation, and the unnecessary dread for the “join- 
nnd several liability,” which is the basic principle of 
co-operative societies, has greatly disappeared from 
the minds of the rural people who generally come 
under the protection of this benevolent institution. 

7. Further, we beg to submit to Your Excellency 
that with the development of the co-operative move- 
ment, difficulties are daily cropping up which cannot 
be solved with the Co-operative Societies Act in its 
present form. We, therefore, take this opportunity 
to bring to Your Excellency’s kind notice that to 
safeguard the mo vement, as well as to direct its acti- 
vities in healthier lines, the following- amendments 



ami farther legislation appear in onr humble bpiaiobt 
to be urgently nefcessary ?— 


(0 Amendment of the Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to empower the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies to impose^ fines on 
recalcitrant members or to* expel them 
fronutheir respective societies. 


(w) Amendment of the Public Demands Re- 
covery Act in such a way as to make it 
applicable to the recovery of the dues of 
a society from its individual members 


(Hi) Extending the scope of the Public Demands 
Recovery Act so as to bring the execu- 
tion of the awards of the Arbitrators 
appointed under section 43 of the Co- 
operative Societies Act II of 1912 within 
the purview of the said Act. 

(iv) Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act so 
as to enable Co-operative Societies to 
bring occupancy holdings to sale for the 
default of the members. 


8. The Birbhiun Central Co-operative Bank is 
now directing its activities in the development, of 
irrigation societies under the able guidance of its 
Chairman, Mr. J. R. Blackwood, I.C.S. Through his 
kind help 12 societies have bpen registered in the 
course of last two months and many more are in *the 

course of formation. 

* ' • 

9. The Birbhum Central Co-operative Bank,. 
Limited,* is thankful to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment for kindly deputing one extra officer for helping 
the organization of irrigation societies which are 
expected to do substantial good to the agriculturists 
of this district. 



,10. Lastly, we are much grateful to Your Excel* 
lency’s Government for thfe immense help that it has 
been pleased to render to the Department of Co- 
operatien which is the only institution to come for- 
ward for helping the poor agricultural population at 
the time of their distress and want. 

11. Finally, we thank Your Excellency again for 
the proud, privilege given to us for presenting Your 
Excellency with this humble address and we pray for 
Your Excellency’s long life, health and prosperity. 



Address presented by the Rampurhnt Central 
Co-operative Bank , on 15th January -1923. 

.. • 

1. We, tlie Directors of the Rampurhafc Central 
Co-operative Bank, Limited, on behalf of the m inhere 
of the Co-oporatfve Societies of the subdivision of 
Rampnrhat in the district of Birbhum, ^umbering 
7,455 persons, respectfully crave Your Excellency’s 
kind permission to avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to offer Your Excellency our loyhl, cordial and whole- 
hearted welcome on the auspicious and happy 
occasion of Your Excellency’s most benign visit to 
our poor district for the first time. 

2. We beg to avail ourselves further of this 
opportunity to express our firm and unswerving 
loyalty and devotion to the august person and throne 
of His Imperial Majesty our beloved King-Emperor. 

* 3. We are, indeed, happy to find that the kind 

Providence has been pleased to place the control of 
the destinies of the people of this Presidency under 
the benevolent rule of so popular and sympathetic 
a Governor as Your Excellency, whose earnest soli- 
citude to secure the advancement and prosperity of 
the people, so fortunately placed under Your Excel- 
lency’s charge, is discernible in every direction. 

* 

4. The majority of the members of out co-opera- 
tive, societies are agriculturists by occupaj-iod and 
a very limited number of them are artisans. On 
account of the partial failure of c.-ops for want of 
timely rain in the years 1921, 1920 and 1919 and the 
outbreak of Malaria and Influenza, their economic^and 
p h y s Icujico h di t io n has become lamentable. The said 
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au^iadies have taken heavy toll from them. The 
sanitary condition and watbr-supply is anything but 
satisfactory in the villages, and the loca]*fund autho- 
rities, en'accouut of the scantiness of their resources, 
have failed to do anything material in these respects. 
The agriculture is also going on in the same way as 
before, as without timely rain nothing can be done to 
grow crops or increase the outturn* Therefore the 
members of the co-operative societies find that 
without co-oper.ition in these matters no improve- 
ment can be expected. or looked for. Our worthy and 
sympathetic District Magistrate, Mr. J. R. Blackwood* 
has taken the initiative in the matter of organizing 
Co-operative Irrigation Societies. Our Central Bank 
is in a position to finance these societies without 
limit if adequate security be forthcoming. If the 
project of irrigation societies prove successful and 
the villages be covered with net work of sack 
societies, we hope that the great problem of water- 
supply as well as irrigation will be solved. Our* 
members are poor and unable to make two ends 
meet from their income, and they sit idle when 
agricultural operation is over. In order to enable 
them to supplement their income and provide work 
during unemployed hours, a scheme for training them 
ill useful and money-making crafts, such as weaving 
and wicker work, etc., is under contemplation, but we 
are not in a position to provide teachers without the 
help of the Government. The provision relating to 
non-transferability of occupancy raiyoti-holdingS and 
the* restriction on the power of cutting down trees 
planted by raiyats on their holdings has caused 
a g<Sod deal of discontent among our members, and 
these provisions have become a fruitful tturce of 



Uti gallon and cause of rain and harassment of many* 
ii family. Though 'this matter is receiving attention 
of the authorities, we are sorry to say that no Bill on 
the subject as yet has been introduced in the 
Legislative Council. It is * bur prayer tljat Your 
Excellency will be graciously pleased to see that 
necessary amendments in the law be made during 
the life of the present Legislative Council 

5. We, in conclusion, once again humbly and 
respectfully beg to offer Your Excellency our most 
cordial welcome and pray for Your Excellency’s good 
health and long life. 
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M/s Excellency f s Reply to the Deputation 
from Birbhum and Rampurhat Central 

Banka , on 15th January 1923m 

. » 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for the welcome yo r u have so kindly 
accorded me in your addresses, and' let me tell you 
in reply how glad I am of the opportunity you 
have afforded me of expressing my appreciation of 
your work. I have studied the working of co-opera- 
tive societies in England, in Ireland and in Denmark, 
and I am convinced that in the establishment and 
successful working of such institutions lies the best 
hope for the prosperity of an agricultural community 
like ours in Bengal. I have heard of Birbhum as the 
home of the co-operative movement, and I am glad 
of this opportunity of making the personal acquaint- 
ance of those who are responsible for its success. 
It is gratifying to learn that the movement is 
spreading as is shown not only in the number of the 
societies, but also in the scope of their work. 

I congratulate you on the progress you -have 
made, but I would warn you against the tendency of 
all enthusiasts to expand too rapidly. To consolidate 
your work, as you go along, is even more important 
than to expand your operations. 

The requests that you make to me are few. The 
Birbhum Bank asks that the expenses of oue super- 
visor may again be paid by Government. The loss of 
this help is really a tribute to your progress. The 
Government’s attitude which is fully in accord witlj, 
the spirit of the movement is that this privilege 
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should only be given to institutions while they aa’e*' 
in thofv infancy, ahd that &s soon as they are firialy 
established, it should be withdrawn, so as to enable 

other Banks to have this assistance. 

* • * 

I cannot, I am afraid, sympathise w4th your 
request that the Registrar should have power to 
impose fines or expel members. It is an essential 
feature of a successful co-operative movement that 
each society should be responsible for the actions of 
its own members, and your proposal would destroy 
the autonomy of individual societies and impair 
their co-operative spirit. 

The' question of extending the scope of the Public 
Demands Recovery Act, so as to bring the execution 
of arbitrator’s awards within its purview’, is a difficult 
one and has long been under consideration. An 
early decision is, I think, called for and it will be 
communicated to you shortly. As you know the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act has been 
recently before a committee and no doubt the point 
you raise regarding it has been considered ; I am 
aware that the non-transferability of occupancy hold- 
ings has been an obstacle to co-operative societies, but 
many points of view have to be considered. 

The Rnmpurhat Bank has referred especially to 
Co-operative Irrigation Societies of which, I under- 
stand, 13 have been registered in Birbhum ; Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the possibilities in this direction, 
and have -shown this by the deputation of officers for 
their organization, but the requisite strengthening of 
the staff throughout the province has been hampered 
py the unfortunate position, in which we *find 
ourselves financially, 
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The JSegi^lrar i| in communication with ^fhe 
Director of Industries, and 'together they are ^rfetrig 
out a practicable scheme for introducing suitable 
home industries. 

ft 

I thank you again for your addresses, and ass r. re 
you of my sympathy with your worh and prayers for 
its continued success. 



Address presented by • the Commissioners of the 

Municipal Board of Bur divan, on 17 th’ January 

1923. 

1. Aa Commissioners of the Municipal Board, it 
is our proud privilege, on behalf of the citizens of 
Burdwan, to oiler Your Excellency and the*Countess 
of Lytkrn a most cordial and warm welcome on the 
occasion of your first visit to this town, which was 
once a landscape in the history of Moghul Emperors 
and grew and flourished long before the Ci ty of Job 
Charuocfc sprung into existence. And the warmth 
of our welcome is enhanced by the recollection that 
India was Your Excellency’s first home and this 
country has past connections with Your Excellency’s 
distinguished fami ly. 

2. We take this as an opportunity of bringing 
to Your Excellency’s notice that we have made 
perceptible progress towards the improvement of 
sanitation of this town by constructing a system of 
drains within the last few years ; but in this respect 
we are much handicapped by the existence of 
innumerable filthy tanks with in the. town, which 
must either be filled up, as we # have done in some 
cases/ or re-excavated at considerable cost. We also 
entered into a contract with a leading firm of Engi- 
neers in Calcutta to get supply of electric eftergy in 
our town, -and we hope to find our streets and houses 
lighted with electricity ere long. We are maintain- 
ing an efficient high English school, with over # 800 
boys on its roll, and have started a model upper 
. primary school on th^ lines suggested by the 



educational expert of Your Excellency’* Government. 
But the matters of urgent local importance, .which 
are engaging our attention most, are the improvement 
of out waterworks, which has become a seriously 
perplexing problem for some time past, and the 
establishment of a science college in this town. 

j*h 

3. Oar waterworks was started in the year 
1884 with the help of a grant from Government and 
a munificent donation from the Burdwan Raj and 
the supply of filtered water, though confined to 
a limited area, has done much to improve the health 
of the town, since it acquired the notoriety of being 
the birthplace and nursery-ground of Malarial fever. 
The town has grown much after the year 1884 and 
our existing pumping machineries, which are of old 
type, are utterly inadequate to cope with the present 
requirements of filtered water; the pipe lines have 
also become very old and leaky and urgently require 
renovation and extension; and above aLl we have 
a precarious source of supply of water from the 
Damodar, so much so, that some years in cold 
weather and dry season the town supply is actually 
menaced, coming to a point of stoppage. A modest 
scheme for improving the water-supply, at a cost of 
about four lakhs of rupees, has been prepared by the 
Chief Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal, 
and up to now with the help of Government we haye 
been able to find only about one-third of the amount, 
which would be just sufficient to strengthen the 
head-works alone. We, therefore, pray that Yom 
Excellency’s Government may take ua out of the 
difficulty and find means to put oar waterworks Jyr 
an efficient order and on sound basis. 



4. The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Bard wan, • 
with his characteristic 'philanthropy, maintains 
a second-grade college in this town in which only 
the Arts course is taught ; and but for this ‘excellent 
institution this district wotrld* have gone without 
any indoor means of college education. The necessity 
pf colleges to teaph science is a paramount need in 
this country, for without such education ou,r young 
men cannot get admission in most branches* of higher 
training. We all recognize the supreme need of 
industrial development, and even deeper than political 
reforms lies the great question of the industrial 
regeneration of this country, which can only be 
attained through training in the various branches 
of science. We hope, therefore, that the representa- 
tion we have already made, or any other we may 
hereafter make, to Your Excellency’s Government in 
regard to the establishment of a college in this town 
to teach science, will receive Your Excellencv’s 
sy m pa t h e t i c co i is i d e ra ti on. 

5. We are aware, Your Excellency, that the 
municipal matters are now included in the transfer- 
red subjects of Government; but we are at the same 
time more than conscious that our municipality is in 
a province of which you are the Ruler and within 
a Government of which Yoqr Excellency is the head. 
We, therefore, look upon Your Excellency for 
guidance and help in all our tvffairs. 

In conclusion, we hope that Your Excellency may 
have a most successful term of office in this country 
and that it may be given to your rule to lead Bengal* 
to the zenith of prosperity. 

We most sincerely wish that Your Excellencies 
may fully enjoy your .short stay in this town»and 
once more we accord our. most hearty welcome to 
Your Excellencies. „ 
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Address presented by the Members of the District 
Board of Bur divan, on 17th January 1923. 

1. We, the members of the District Board of 
Burdwan, representing the people of the ancient ariji 
historic district, beg leave to offer Your Excellency 
and Her Excellency the Countess of Lytton a most 
cordial and loyal welcome on this happy occasion of 
your first visit amongst us, and having got thi s 
opportunity we lay our wants and grievances before 
Your Lordship. 

2. For the last sixty years the Damodar Canal 
Project is before the Government. The successive 
Rulers of the Province were graciously pleased to 
hold out kind hopes to us, and we pray that under 
your regime the project may be put into effect. Ours 
is a district which suffers much from Malaria and 
drought and flood at the one and the same time. By 
the construction of the canal scores of dead rivers 
will be rejuvenated and thereby by the process of 
“ Bonificazione ” we hope to get rid of the ravages of 
Malaria from a large part of the district where it 
prevails. By it we expect to irrigate an extensive area 
of lands in time of drought and to mitigate the evil 
effects of the Damodar floods. Not only our district, 
but also other adjoining districts, such as Hooghly 
and Howrah, we hope, will be benefited thereby. Parts 
of the subdivision of Katwa suffer from the floods of 
the Ajoy and the Kunoor, and we pray, too, for tire 
mitigation of their sufferings at your hands. 

W' 

3. Sir, since 1918 this Board was allowed -to elect 
its own non-official Chairn^an and what we could do 
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is evident from the Government records. We, in orctei* 
to serve the vast rural area entrusted to our care, have 
never allowed any undignified factious spirit to mar 
the harmonious working of the Board, even in dases of 
difference of opinion. Your Excellency,* ours is 
a happy family whose sole object is to serve -the 
people — and if there, has been any success in its 
administration at all, it is due solely to yie hearty 
co-operation amongst us and officials, especially of 
Mr. Hart, our present indefatigable district officer 
and bis worthy predecessors. 

We again beg to offer Your Excellency and Her 
Excellency the Countess of Lytton our most loyal 
and cordial welcome and pray to God that Your 
tiordship’s administration of the Province may be 
a most successful one and of steady progress towards 
the goal of every Indian — Swaraj under our beloved 
Sovereign, George V, and his successors. 



Address presented by the Members of the Burdwan 
Mvfi&mmadan Association, on 17th January 
1923. 

1. We, the members of the Burd wan Muhammadan 
Association, beg leave to offer 'Your Excellency and 
Her Excellency Lady Lytton a sincere, hearty aud 
respectful welcome on this occasion of the first visit 
of Your Excellencies to our ancient and historic 
town. 

2. The Burdwan Muhammadan Association was 
established: in the year 1888 with the object of creat- 
ing and educating public opinion and promoting 
concord and harmony between the Mussulmans and 
other communities in the district and of safeguarding 
and advancing the best interests of the community by 
representing the legitimate claims and grievances of 
the community before the Government and by guiding 
the community into well-ordered channels of progress 
and development, and the Muhammadan Associa- 
tion, in spite of various difficulties, is gradually 
accomplishing its object. 

3. The creed of the -Association is loyalty to the 
community; but it is a loyalty based on a firm and 
unswerving allegiance to the British Crown. Our 
Association, which is the only Association in the 
district r recognized by the Government, has a long 
career of usefulness and activity, and it is a matter of 
legitimate pride for us to note that, as a result of its 
continued vigilance, the Muhammadans of this 
district, though numerically poor, are amongst 
the most progressive in their community in the 
Presidency. 
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4;' Sttldwan has enjoyed a position of unique 
portance and respedtability*frora the time of the ancient 
Moghul Emperors in whose administrative system the 
district was styled as Sarcar Sharifabad or* the land 
of the. nobles. The aimadat'S of the district are the 
descendants of distinguished personages who, on 
account Of their public service and. literary abilities, 
had been favoured witTi Imperial grants of lands by 
the Muhammadan Emperors and are justfy held in 
esteem and veneration by all classes of the people. 
Owing unfortunately to circumstances, over which 
they had no control, these aimadars have been no 
exception to the general ruin and decay which have 
overtaken all respectable families throughout this 
Presidency. 

5. But in spite of their past history and their poli- 
tical importance the Muhammadans of the district are 
very poorly represented on the local self-governing 
bodies, viz., the District Board, Local Boards, Muni- 
cipalities and Union Boards. Their representations 
on these bodies are utterly disproportionate to their 
number and importance. Large powers are being con- 
ferred on the Union Boards where the representation 
is specially unsatisfactory* and with a dispropor- 
tionate and perpetual minority in all these bodies and 
^without any well-defined public opinion to servq as 
a check on the arbitrary acts of those bodies, the 
Muhammadans are struggling everywhere, with a # 
handicap. The Association respectfully draws the 
.attention of the Government in this direction and 
begs leave to suggest that the only wav to ensure 
adequate representation of Muhammadans propor- 
tionate to their importance in the Presidency, will be 




;f*|r %^oWiiisg theai the right of separate elect ibnon 
tlics 'basis of communal representation. In malting 
this suggestion the Association is fully sensible of 
the difjfeiehce of opinion on this subject; but in the 
opinion of the Association that is the only way of 
safeguarding Muhammadan interests in the local self- 
governing bodies.^ Until that is done, the Association 
hopes that in making nominations to these bodies 
the legitimate claims of the Muhammadans to 
adequate representation will be duly and sympathe- 
tically considered. 

6. The proportion of Mussalmans in the higher 
and ministerial services is also inadequate. The Asso- 
ciation regrets to note that no Muhammadan of this 
district has been taken into the Provincial Executive 
and Judicial Services for a long time, although there 
is no dearth of suitable Muhammadan candidates. 
The Association hopes that our legitimate claims in 
this respect will be sympathetically considered. In 
this connection the Association accords its best 
thanks to Mr. S. G. Hart, the District Magistrate, and 
Mr. P. E. Cammiade, the District and Sessions Judge, for 
their kind and sympathetic consideration of the claims 
of the Muhammadans in their respective departments. 

L 

7. The Association begs to state that in order to 
remove the educational backwardness of the commu- 
nity more grants should be made for Muhammadan 
education. The need for hostel for school and 
college students is keenly felt for a long time. The 
Association maintained a lar^e hostel for some time 
partly with Government grant and partly with public 
subscriptions, but the building was' acquired for the_ 
site of the zUla school which is under constructloh. 



As a* result q& this, a usefal institution had to be ' 
closed down lor want ol a suitable building in the 
town. The students are thus suffering much incon- 
venience lor the want of hostels in this town. The 
Association hopes that a hostel will be a(*tached to 
thezilla school for Muhammadan boys when it will 
be completed. 

8. It is a lTftitter of sincere congratulation to us 
that the destinies of the people of this Presidency 
have been entrusted to a far-sighted Statesman and 
a sympathetic Ruler like yoursSlf. Your Excellency, 
representing a noble house of illustrious and distin- 
guished leaders of men, will, we hope and trust’ 
appreciate the peculiar and delicate position occupied 
by the Mussaimaus of this district in their struggles 
and difficulties, and improve their lot and earn the 
eternal gratefulness of the community. 

9. We. bog once again to offer Your Excellency 
and Her Excellency Lady Lytton a hearty and loyal 
welcome, and we fervently pray that it may please 
Providence to shower His choicest bles&ngs on you 
and grant you long life, happiness and prosperity. 
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Him ExooUonoy’s Reply to the AddremSom 
presented at Bure wan, on 17th January 
1&H3. 

Gentlemen, 

I desire to thauk you most warmly on behalf of 
Lady Lytton and myself for the < kind words of. 
welcome which you have addressed to us. I am 
delighted so early in my tenure of office to visit* 
a district which has* played so prominent a part in 
history, which has been from the earliest times the 
seat of a settled civilization, and which became 
intimately associated with the East India Company 
more than 160 years ago. I 'shall have some general 
remarks to make in a moment which will be appli- 
cable to all your addresses, but first let me examine 
a few of the specific points mentioned in each one. 

Municipal Commissioners, 

The local matter to which you attach most im- 
portance is the improvement of your Waterworks. 
Let me remind you of the history of the scheme. 
The original estimate for improving the works was 
Rs. 1,09,000 of which Government promised to pay 
Rs. 79,000, the municipality agreeing to take a loan 
for the balance. Government paid the grant in 1921. 
Subsequently the Commissioners prepared a more 
ambitious scheme, estimated to cost 31 lakhs and 
asked Government to contribute an additional 2} 
lakhs. Government replied that this was out of the 
question and the scheme was cut down to one costing 
Rs. ‘1,30,000 of which the municipality would have 
*to pay Rs. 20,000, apart irotp. the loan. The Chief 



Engineer advises , that 


this 


scheme will be quite* 


satis^acte^y, and as Government have already paid 
their contribution arid you could not possibly finance 
the larger scheme, t would strongly advise ^ou to 
accept the more modest one and to apply for the 
loan. Your desire for the elaborate scheme, which 
will be a more final, solution of the problem, is 
natural, but you ’will recognize that it is impossible 
of realization for many years to come. 


The other activities which you bring to my notice 
include the establishment of a model primary school 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Biss, the improvement 
in the sanitation of the town and the introduction 
of a scheme of electric light. I congratulate you on 
establishing a primary school of which you have 
undertaken to bear halt of both the capital and the 
recurring cost. The Government contribution has 
been sanctioned, but it cannot be paid until the 
school is actually started. If, as your address implies, 
the school has been opened, I would suggest your 
informing the proper authorities so that the grant 
may be paid. 

I am also glad to hear that perceptible progress 
has been made in the improvement of the sanitation 
of the town!. The provision of electric lighting will, 
of course, add to the amenities of the town, and will 
at the same time, I understand, result in a slight 
saving in .expenditure. 

You g‘o on to urge the paramount need for colleges 
to teach science, but I am inclined to think that in 
this matter you are leaving -out an important stejj in 
the development of higher education in this district. 
You will rerriembe^ th^t In response to repeated 



demands from* this town and district Government 
have been concentrating on the' establishment of 
a zill§ school at Burdwan. Would it not be wise 
to complete this project before attempting any more 
ambitions devolopmeht f T may, however, say that 
the Calcutta University Commission recommended 
the establishment of intermediate colleges under 
certain conditions, and, although financial difficulties 
stand in the way of tlie materialization of this and 
other of their recommendations, I have the Com- 
mission’s proposals always before me. When it is 
found^ possible to inaugurate a system of inter- 
mediate colleges on the lines of the report, the 
claims of Burdwan will not be overlooked. 

Gentlemen of the Distict Board, 

I am delighted to hear of the spirit animating 
your Board under their non-official Chairman, and 
I am sure that he and the members of the Board 
have the true interest of the district at heart ; it 
is gratifying to learn of the co-operation existing 
between you and the district officials. Thus only, 
I am convinced, can the welfare and prosperity of 
the district be assured. On Friday I shall be opening 
a Conference of Presidents of Union Boards an$ 
I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Raja- Mani Loll Singh Roy and the Vice-Chairman 
Rai Tara Prasanna Mukharji Bahadur for what- they 
have ‘done to encourage the Union Boards in this 
district and the success with which they, .with the 
help of the members, have administered the affairs 
of the District Board. 

You have referred at some length to the Damodar 
panal project which has been for nearly sixty years 



before Thijre can be no doubt thaf 

it would be of great value to agriculture and would 
do something towards the supply of drinking water; 
it is also just possible that 4. might have some effect 
on the diminution of Malaria. The difficulty is, 
however, that it cannot be classed as a productive 
work, inasmuch as* it would become a charge on 
provincial revenues. The only alternatives therefore, 
is to take it up under the Agricultural and Sanitary 
Improvements Act, and, if the District Boards con- 
cerned are prepared to do this, the project, which is 
now ready to be estimated in detail, can be completed. 

With regard to the floods from which the Katwa 
area suffers, the country along the Ajai is already 
protected by three Schedule D embankments, and 
also by Government and other zutnindari embank- 
ments. If these latter are kept in proper repair, the 
country will be protected in ordinary floods. 

Gentlemen op the Burdwan Muhammadan 

Association, 

You have complained in your address that the 
representation of Muhammadans both on local seif- 

f overning bodies and in # Government service is 
is proportionate to thei.r -numbers *and you urge 
as a remedy the introduction »of communal repre- 
sentation on local bodies. I have never concealed 
my dislike in principle of communal representation.. 
It is opposed to the whole spirit of self-government? 
and is a Hindrance to its development. I have stated 
this on more than one occasion even though by so 
doing I have forfeited the good opinion of those 
.Muhammadans who favour this expedient. I fully 
rhdagaize, howeveiy the 1 necessity for some artificial 



protection for the Muhammadan ,coimnunity «hth 
s nch time as they are sufficiently advanced in educa- 
tion to hojld the field in open competition with other 
commu'hities. As you know Government always 
reserves a certain number of appointments for 
Muhammadans and when vacancies occur I have 
the utmost difficulty in finding men who both have 
the necessary qualifications and art* representative 
of the Muhammadan community generally. We have 
also admitted in the Calcutta Municipal Bill the 
principle of reserving a limited number of seats to 
Muhammadans who will be elected by a general 
mixed electorate. This principle is less open to 
objection than t.he election of minority representatives 
by communal electorates, and if it is retained in the 
Calcutta Bill we shall be prepared to insert it in 
our new Municipal Bill for the rest of Bengal. 

But, gentlemen, the true remedy for the grievance 
of which you complain is to push on vigorpusly the 
education of the rising generation of Muhammadans 
either in general schools or in Madrassas where they 
exist. I do not think that in the whole world there 
is any class of people for whom employment in the 
immediate future is more certainly assured than the 
well-educated Muhammadan in India. Far from there 
being any prejudice Against them, every Government 
is waiting for them with outstretched hand. 

Apart from these specific matters there are a few 
general observations which I desire to make. 

Speaking at Birbhum a few days ago I referred to 
the, financial difficulties of Government and the 
impossibility of satisfying all the local needs of 
a district from central provincial funds. I realize 
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that nothing Repressing than to be told that* 
your needs are* recognized, that your proposals are 
sound, that your schemes are approved, but that they 
cannot be carried out for want of funds. Also it is 
not encouraging, when you Have appealed .for help, 
to be told to do the work yourselves and pay for it 
from your own 'resources. Yon probably feel, as 
1 have often done, that if a course of aetiofi is both 
practicable and urgent, it ought to be made possible 
of achievement. I am never satisfied that an evil 
should continue oiice a remedy for it has been found, 
nor am I content to wait indefinitely for a good once 
I have realized that it could be attained. I assume 
that, your feelings are much the same as mine, and 
therefore I am not content merely to say in reply to 
your requests “I am sorry, but I have no money 
with which to help you and you must either wait 
for or go without the benefits you desire.” No, 
I agree with you that drinking water for the people, 
hospitals for the treatment of disease, irrigation 
works for the improvement of the soil. and the pre- 
vention of floods, education for the rising generation, 
are all things which are urgently needed and which 
could be achieved at once if money were available, 
and therefore money must*.be made jiv^ilable. The 
point I want to make is that this is your problem as 
well as mine. I think the time has come when-the 
Central Provincial Government and the local govern- 
ing bodies should jointly examine this problem and 
appeal to the public to help them to solve it. We 
start with the proved fact that the revenue of the 
province is insufficient fo$ the needs of the people, 
r, There are three possible remedies — (1) the revenue 
may be increased, (^) it th&y be differently distributed. 
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£3) it may be supplemented 15^ priVatf benevolence 
and enterprise. I believh they kre all three bath 
necessary and possible. Let me consider them in 
turn. IT lie provincial revenues can only be increased 
by fresh taxation. 'Municipal and District Board 
revenues can be increased in some cases by altering 
the basis of assessment or also by increasing the 
rates charged. Broadly speaking, I think it may be 
admitted that though the yield of existing taxes 
will increase slightly with, improved trade and 
prosperity, we cannot hope for * any substantial 
increase of revenue until new sources of wealth have 
been created and the taxable capacity of tire people 
has been thereby increased. Our common problem 
under this head, therefore, is how to create more 
wealth. 

The second point is the spending of our existing 
revenue. It is often said that too much of it is spent 
upon administrative machinery, upon officials, police 
and other unproductive charges and that if this 
expenditure were reduced more money would be 
available for the needs of which I have spoken* 
I agree, and I have already promised that Govern- 
ment will give its closest attention to this problem. 
But if we are to succeed, the public must help. If 
we are to reduce officials they must reduce the claims 
and demands upon Government which make the 
retention of these officials necessary ; if we are to 
reduce our police force they must refriin from action 
which makes a large police force necessary. As 
I have said, with the help cf local governing bodies 
and the general public I believe that more money 
can be made available for the urgent needs of the 
people. 



Lastly, these i* the quest ion of supplementing the 
existing revenue 0} the State by local contributions 
and voluntary service. 'Phis is the only one of the 
three remedies which Government can do, little to 
provide, but it is, perhaps, tlie most fruitful, of them 
all. So many of the needs of each district could be 
provided without* reference to Government at all if 
all classes and all individuals would cojnfcine to 
supply them. The relief work recently undertaken 
by voluntary agencies in the flooded area of Rajs hah i 
and Bogra is an excellent illustration of how advan- 
tageously the work and funds of Government can be 
supplemented. If each district would undertake 
the re-excavation and maintenance of its own tanks, 
the problem of rural water-supply would be largely 
solved, and the Co-operative* Irrigation Societies 
which I found in Birbhum have shown how this 
may be done. I cannot resist, therefore, making yet 
another appeal for local contributions both in money 
and service. Let it be your ambition in this district 
to provide a model for the rest of the province in 
village self-government, efficient local organization 
and a sturdy spirit of self-help and co-operation in 
improving the productivity of the land and in- 
creasing the health and happiness of those who 
live upon it. 
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Him Exoollonoy , o Spoooh mi tho opening 
ooromony of Now OMI Courts Buildings 
mi Burdwan , on- 1 8th January 1923m 

Mr. Cammiade, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for having invited nine to open the 
New Civil Courts of Bard wan, and to be present, as 
you say, at their dedication to the administration 
of justice in the nsune of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 

You tell me that the Court has been asso- 
ciated with the old building for a century and 
a half ; the building must, therefore, have been 
originally constructed very shortly after the East 
India Company came into direct connection with 
the district, as it then was. I can well imagine 
that it is with a feeling of regret that you will 
leave a building, which has been associated 
with so many distinguished men and which has 
seen the development of judicial administration 
from the early beginnings of the East India 
Company. But sentiment must give way to con- 
siderations of health and convenience, and I hope 
that the spacious buildings which have been con- 
structed at a cost of lakhs and which I am now 
about to open will give added convenience to the 
Bench, *the Bar and the public, while at the same 
time carrying on the best traditions connected with 
the old. 

1 appreciate, Mr. Cammiade. the consideration 
you have shown for the well-known financial 
difficulties of Government at the present moment 



and with <sdmm«adabl© restraint you have restricted* 
yoursei!^ lain not surprised that 

you should desire to obtain control of the tapk which 
is now sttch afl objectionable feature and to iihprove 
the approaches to the Court 'from the Grand Trunk 
Road. It is unfortunate that this land was not 
acquired at the tfme .with the site of the building, 
and if better terms can now be obtained than were 
then possible, yoh are right to make a strong .effort 
to secure, this additional land. No proposal has yet 
been received from you officially, and, therefore, of 
course, no provision has been made in this year’s 
budget for any grant for such a purpose. If you 
will submit a proposal with estimates, I can promise 
you that it will be sympathetically considered. 
More than that J cannot say to-day. 

I have now much pleasure in formally declaring 
the buildings open. 
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His Exoeiienoy lf s Sp&boh at ' the opening of 
the Conference of Presidents of Union 
Beards at Burdwan, on 19th January 
1923 . 

f 

Gentlemen, 

I accepted with pleas ire ' your invitation to 
open a Conference of the Presidents of Union 
Boards in this district, because I am convinced 
that the development of self-government will bring 
many advantages to the villagers, and because it 
has already achieved marked success in this 
district. 

The Village Self-Government Act is a practical 
measure for giving the rural population power to 
manage their own affairs. The Union Boards 
have the opportunity of improving the conditions 
of sanitation, education, local roads and com- 
munications and, indeed, of everything that 
directly affects the daily life of their villagers, 
and the exercise of this power and its responsibi- 
lities is a real training in self-help aud mutual 
co-operation and thus prepares them for participa- 
tion in the larger sphere of provincial politics. 
It sepms to me that the development of village 
self-government is the foundation on which provin- 
cial self-government must be built and that it is 
essential for the people to learn to manage their 
own affairs in their own villages if they are to 
derive tlje fullest possible benefit for *ihe * gradual ' 
attainment of provincial autonomy. 

i am delighted to hear of the progress which has 
been made since the const itut ion^of the Umpn Boards 
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in *19^0. The$e are now 165 Union Boards with a total* 
income of Rs. 3,8(5,000, nearly half of which was 
derived from union rates. The expenditure was 
Eh. 3,20,000. of which just over a lakh wa» spent 
on roads, medical relief, education and so forth. 
In some districts, I am afraid that the non-co- 
operation movement .did a great deal of mischief 
in retarding the progress of these institutions and 
possibly, it may have been helped by the exis- 
tence of party factions. I believe, however, that 
in spite of the unfortunate circa instances in which 
they came into existence, the Union Boards have 
on the whole been decidedly successful in this 
district and I hope that the tangible proofs of 
their utility will have convinced every one that 
they are for the public good and that any 
attempts at interference with their work and 
development should be strenuously resisted. It 
must be remembered that any obstacle to their 
growth, whether it conies from apathy, jealousy 
or from the mere desire to wreck anything that 
has any connection, however remote, with Govern- 
ment, only damages the interests of the villagers 
themselves. 

Where so many Union *Boards h:\ve done such 
conspicuously good work, it may be invidious to 
select any one of them for special mention, but 
I should like to refer to the work of three or, four, 
merely as being typical of the directions in which 
their activities have been and can be usefully 
exercised. During the past year the Khandaghosh 
Board spent Rs. 840 on repairing roads and ^ the 
banks of an old tank, on .clearing jungle and 
drains, and*on distributing 'medicine. The Gtishkara 
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(Board spent Rs. 622 on road repair, aanififly 
measures and education; it has established a 
dispensary, and the doctor who manages it is a 
local resident trained at Belgaohia who has given 
his services for very small remuneration. The 
President does all the clerical work with his own 
hand, thus enabling the Board to spend a larger 
sum oil improvements without any additional 

ti 

assessment. Such personal service is an example 
which other boards might follow with advantage. 

. The Ajhapnr Union Board is another example 
of personal service, the members dividing between 
them the work of the board. Thus bills for road 
repairs are signed by five or six persons who use 
the road and certify that they are satisfied with the 
work. Their budget for the current year includes 
the construction of four ring-wells and the provi- 
sion of Rs. 300 for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions. 

Ketugrara spent Rs. 916 on road repairs, sani- 
tary improvement, drainage and medicine, and 
thanks to the tact and energy of its President it 
is now one of the most progressive Union Boards. 

Dhatrigram maintains 5£ miles of local roads 
and spent Rs. 227 on ten smaller roads. The 
dispensary which they house and maintain, is so 
popular that I understand the people are anxious 
for their assessment being enhanced to secure its 
continuance. •» , 

Another board has constructed a drain for 
irrigation and drinking purposes, and yet another 
has induced the owners of private tanks to clear 
the weeds. 
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It* will thus be seen what wide fields there ar& 
for thef activities* of the* Union Boards not only 
in directly doing things for the public good, but 
also in securing the co-operation of the ’villagers 
in acting jointly to get *thihgs done where the 
Union Boards have insufficient funds to do it 
themselves. , 

The establishment of village tribunals is 
another great benefit which the Act has conferred 
as it enables the villagers to settle their petty 
disputes at a minimum -of cost and inconvenience. 
Eighteen Union Boards, I am told, are now ad- 
ministering criminal justice and their judgments 
and sentences have given satisfaction to the public. 
Your Magistrate tells me that he has submitted 
proposals for the establishment of more benches 
and union courts. This development will, I hope, 
prove? advantageous in two ways (1) by minimis- 
ing the delay and expense of judicial procedure 
in civil disputes and petty offences and (2) by 
saving the large sums of money which are now 
spent every year in fruitless litigation. 

As is the case with every public body and, 
indeed, with most individuals at the present 
moment, I am afraid vour* activities must be res- 
tricted to some extent by lack of funds, but I 
understand that the rate which you levy is. by 
no means excessive and it is always open to you, 
when necessity arises and circumstances permit, to, 
levy additional rates under the Act, and if this 
should prove desirable, I hope that all — rich and 
poor alike — will willingly ^ccept the burden which* 
results in such benefits for the area as a whole. 
In particular, I liopij that the members "of^the Boards 



themselves will assess fairly and pay hbltestly thel* 
own taxes. This is not Everywhere done, ’though 
in some cases they do even more than this nhd 
contribute generously to local needs. It is a small 
Price to pay to establish a reputation for fair dealing. 
I understand that the District Board gave yon a 
substantial grant. I am not sure on what prin- 
ciple the amount is based, but I would suggest— 
and I see that this matter is one of the subjects 
to be discussed — that they might consider the 
desirability of contributing sums equal to a certain 
proportion of the additional rates which the Union 
Boards levy under section 37 ( b ) of the Act. At 
-the same time I wish to emphasize the fact that 
•there is no obligation upon any Union Board to 
levy additional taxation. In this matter the 
decision rests with them and with them alone. 
There is an advantage in establishing a Union ^oard 
even -though at first it can do no more than 
administer the chaukidari-tax. Doubt about this, 
and a fear that they may be compelled to impose 
additional taxation has, I think, deterred soihe 
localities from establishing these boards and I am 
anxious to make this quite clear. 

Your Collector is'an enthusiast for village self- 
government. He has made a close . study of the 
matter and I believe I am right in thinking that 
it was he who first started in Dacca the confer’ 
ences like this one which have now become an 
annual meeting in Dacca and he, too, had some 
hand in the framing of the Bill which became 
law in 1919. I am particularly glad to see that 
Raja Mani Loll Singh Roy and RaiTara Prasanna 
Mukliarji ^Bfihadur, Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
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ofthe District Board, have taken an active persona^ 

part in the * work? of the* Union Boards. I would 

take tktis oportunity of asking other members of 

the Board to follow their lead and to fenpourage 

and promote the good work 5f which the Union 

Boards are capable, for it is of immense ‘advantage 

to these small .local bodies to maintain a link 

with .the Distrjct Board. 

I see that you have a formidable programme 
before you and many of the resolutions which are 
to be moved, if given effect to, will substantially 
increase the duties and importance of the Union 
Boards. I do not propose to refer to them in 
detail, but one especially appears to me of great 
importance, — that which recommends the encourage- 
ment of Co-operative Societies and Associations for 
various purposes. I feel sure that any steps taken 
in this direction will be of the utmost value ; for 
I have seen even in the short time I have been 
in Bengal, wliat great benefits have resulted from 
the spread of the co-operative movement, and I 
have just seen in Birbhum the value of the work 
done by Village Agricultural Societies. If the 
people in the country districts can in this way 
become familiar with the*, principles of represen- 
tative Government and acquire the habit of co- 
operation, tbey will thereby provide the .best 
guarantee for the success of the wider political 

reforms .which have recently been introduced. 

• 

Another matter which I see forms the subject 
of three resolutions is the management and exten- 
sion of primary schools. I feel sure that, as 
I suggested in mj reply .to the addresses two days 



a&o, primary education is essentially Ibhe concern hf 

$hb local bodies ancl that there is' wide scope 

for your activities. At the same time there are 

so many .problems, sanitation, roads, medical relief- 

education, towards whicji your energies must be 

directed 6hat it will not be possible for you to 

devote much to any one to the exclusion of the 

others, and so whatever steps you decide to be 

desirable must necessarily be slow ; I have no 

doubt, however, that the results of your deliberations 

in this matter will be of great use. 

( 

I have now much pleasure in declaring the 
Conference open, and I hope that its deliberations 
may be fruitful of good results and that the 
Conference may become, as it has in Dacca, an 
annual occurrence. 
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Speeoh in reply to His Exoellenoy 'Jr health 
at the Geological and Mining* Institute 
Dinner , on 2nd February 1922m * 

Gentlemen, 

I tliank you for having invited me to*be present 
at your annual dinner and for the cordiality with 
which you have received this # toast. 

Your President has been kind enough to welcome 
me as one of yourselves. I hope this does not mean 
that you expect me to show an intimate acquaintance 
with the technical side of your work. I am not 
either a miner or a geologist. But, as a keen observer 
of nature and as a humble explorer into the mines of 
human thought and knowledge, I am able, I hope, to 
take an intelligent interest in your activities. 

Yon, Sir, have described this institute in one 
passage of your speech as a “ Co-operatwe Society of 
Geologists and Mining Engineers;” and in another 
passage you have spoken of your members as cooks. 
1 do not think you have done yourselves full justice 
in either of these descriptions. You are really some- 
thing much more romantic tlqm that and I believe 
that the interest which the public takes in your work 
would be greatly increased if you would only describe, 
it in less technical and more poetical language. It 
was not till I heard you say that the object of your 
meeting this morning was to “ look into the future,” 
and to “ unmask the hidden wealth which .only 
science can reveal,” that I became really thrilled and 
rfcjoiced to think that you would allow me to be oh# 
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foi yourselves. I will make a confession to you, 
gentlemen. When my children asked me this even- 
ing where I was going and I replied, “ I am going to 
dine witii the Mining and Geological Institute,’*' 
their faces -assumed an" expression of such extreme 
disappointment and pity that you would not have 
been flattered if you had seen them. Now, if I had 
replied, as I should have done, “ I am going to dine 
with a Society of Treasure Seekers, a body of men 
who look into the future and find buried treasure in 
the earth,” their faces would have glowed with 
pleasure and they would have replied, “Oh, can’t 
you take us with you 1 ” 

So regarded, your work is, indeed, romantic and 
interesting, and I am proud that you should allow me 
to have a share in it. As Governor of the Province, 
is it not also my business to “ look into the future,” 
and am I not the chief treasure seeker of the 
province ? In all seriousness, gentlemen, this task 
in which you are engaged is the most beneficial work 
which can be undertaken in any country at this 
moment. In recent years we have been so busy 
destroying wealth that we have almost forgotten how 
to create it. Speaking at Suri a week ago, I pointed 
out that if we were to supply the urgent needs of the 
province in matters of education and public health, 
we must create new wealth by developing the natural 
resources of the country. I am always hearing the 
complaint that India is a poor country and the 
evidences of its poverty are only too apparent, but 
I am convinced that it is potentially a rich country— 
its mineral resources are enormous, but as yet 
undeveloped, its soil does not produce as much as it 
might; and the manual and technical skill of its 
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people is nqt fully utilized. India, in short, is. 
a vast field of buHed treasure and you, gentlemen; 
are the people who can show us where it is to be 
found and how it is to be obtained. 

You have asked for my “sympathy* in your 
endeavours.” I pan promise you not merely sym- 
pathy, but active interest and co-operation. • We can 
help you, I think, in a number of ways. Tile Director 
of Industries in Bengal has been made Chairman of 
a Committee which is to assist the Coal Transporta- 
tion Officer in his difficult task. This Committee will, 

I hope, help you to secure an equitable distribution 
of available wagons for the transport of coal. We 
will listen with every sympathy to your requests 
in the matter of legislation, and help you as much as 
we can in that way. 

We can also, I think, be of some service to you in 
the education of those employed in the industry. 
Mining education in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa is at 
present under the control of a Mining Education 
Advisory Board, the President of which is the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. Instruction is given at the 
Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, and many 
students who have passed out of that college have 
obtained Colliery Managers' certificates and have 
risen to . responsible and 'well-paid positions. 
Instruction in lower grades of mining is giv^n at 
three of the principal centres in the coal-fields, and. 
Government have recently sanctioned the appoint- 
ment „of a whole-time lecturer and an assistant 
teacher to impart instruction at .these centres. 
Classes are attended by young men who are employed 
i)0. the, coal mines, and |>roVjsion is also made for thd 
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^benefit of those who are insufficiently educated to 
understand English, for lectures to be delivered in 
the vernacular at three other centres. Government 

r 

have recently published a Manual of Mine Surveying 
for the students of these classes and a Manual of Coal 
Mining is also under preparation. 

These are measures which have been already 
undertaken and we shall be glad *to receive your 
suggestions at any time regarding further improve- 
ments in mining education. 

Lastly, we can, perhaps, help yon in improving the 
conditions of your labour. The welfare of the 
miners is our concern as well as yours. The pros- 
perity of the mining industry is a national object, 
and the happiness and contentment of the miners is 
necessary to secure its attainment. That feature of 
your work will always have my personal interest in 
a very special degree. 

I have not entered into the discussion of any 
technical matters, as the occasion does not seem to me 
an appropriate one for so doing, but I have followed 
your proceedings with interest, and so long as I hold 
my present office, I shall labour to promote your 
interests. 

Once more I thank you for admitting me into this 
company of treasure seekers, and 1 assure you of 
the great pleasure it has been to me to enjoy your 
hospitality. 



Ms ExoaManoy’a Speech at tho Memorial 
Meeting far the lata Raja Peary Mohan 
Meokarjee , an 3rd February 1923. 

Gentlemen, 

This meeting, has been summoned to do 'honour 
to the memory of the late Raja Peary Mohan 
Mookerjee. Although I never had the pleasure of 
knowing him personally, I gladly accepted an 
invitation to preside at this meeting because from 
all I have heard of his great services to the people 
of Bengal, I realize that he was a man whose 
character brought much honour to the province 
during his life and whose memory we should wish 
to perpetuate after his death. 

Born in 1840, he devoted the whole of his long 
life to the well-being of his fellow-countrymen. 
His versatility was great. He was the first M. AT 
in Science of the Calcutta University and till the 
end of his life he retained his interests in this 
subject. For over 15 years he practised as a Vakil 
of the Calcutta High Court, but it was in connec- 
tion with public affairs, that he first came into 
prominence. He wa% appointed a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 1879 and again *in 
1906, and a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council from 1884 to 1886. He took a very prominent* 
part in the discussions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and. it was for this reason, and because of the great 
mastery that he showed of 'the subject that he .was 
again nominated in 1906. His ability in this 
connection was acclaimed .on all sides, and the 



r conferment of the title of Raja and pf *the Cf. S. I. 
in 1887 was a recognition by Government of his 
great public spirit and personal indoeact*. In the 
midst e of his activities in the larger sphere of 
provincial politics, lie did not forget his own home 
and district. He was always to the front in con- 
tributing to works of public utility, '■ and the 
Uttarpaia College, amongst others, stands as a living 
monument of his open-handed generosity. In fact, 
there was hardly a single public movement in 
which he did not take an active interest. An 
orthodox Brahmin of saintly character, and a zarain- 
dar imbued with honesty of purpose and independent 
public spirit, his life was characterised by simplicity, 
frankness and thought for his fellows. In Raja Peary 
Mohan Mookerjee Bengal has lost a devoted friend 
and a genuine patriot. 



His Excellencies reply to the Deputation on 
Women's Franchise, on 3rd February 
1923. 

Ladies, 

I have listened with interest to the address which 
you have read to me and I welcome the opportunity 
you have afforded me of discussing w r ith you the 
cause of women’s franchise .in which you are 
interested. 

*-* 

Of iny sympathy with your cause I need not 
assure you, for as you know 1 have not only been an 
advocate of the principle of women’s franchise for 
many years, but I may claim, I think, to have taken 
an active part in the movement which secured votes 
for women in England. It is not in my power, of 
course, to secure for you the change in the law which 
you desire here, but if I can be of any service to your 
cause by tellirtg you what our experience. in England 
has been, I shall be delighted to do so. 

With all the arguments that are advanced against 
the political enfranchisemeyt of women, I am as 
familiar as you are — more familiar perhaps, because- 
I have replied _ to them on countless platforms for 
three or four years. You have at least one axivant&ge 
which was denied to us. You have our own example 
to help you. We used to be told that no flfrst class * 
sovereign’ power had given votes to women, and that 
the example of our own Colonies and a few small 
States was no guide, as tlifeir problems were quite 
different from ours. Wjj were also told that if we 
were so foolish as /to enfranchise our women, We 



P should bo rained, that theEmpire wdutd go to fdoces, 
that India in particular would bitterly reseniit. 
Well, npne of these consequences have itt fact 
followed. We have found that women have not been 
unsexed ,by possessing*/* vote, we have proved, that 
women are not all conservatives or all radicals, or all 
teetotalers or pacificists, or anyth fag else — they are 
not even ,all “ women” politically speaking — I mean 
they do not all vote for women candidates or think 
-alike on any subject. 

India, far from resenting the admission of women 
to the sphere of Government at home, has followed 
our example and, except in Bengal, it must be admit- 
ted to our shame, has shown a remarkable readiness 
to admit the political claims of her own women. Our 
example ought to b; a great help to yon because 
a grain of fact is worth a world of theory, and we had 
to fight our battle on theory alone. 

It is often assumed by those who argue* their 
question on both sides, that the possession of a vote is 
a blessing or a privilege which should only be 
granted to specially deserving people, and so there is 
much argument as to whether women are sufficiently 
deserving, whether they are educated enough, intelli- 
gent enough, experienced enough, to have this 
good thing. In reality, however, the franchise is far 
more a weapon than a privilege, and its possession 
a protection rather than an honour. It is, therefore, 
more appropriate to debate whether or riot women 
need this weapon for the protection of their own 
interests. If they have no interests apart from men, 
then there is no injustice in withholding the frari^ 
chise from them, but if they have separate and 



distinct the law discriminates 

between them, th€n it is an injustice to deny them 
the protection of the franchise. 

I have always felt, bowevetv that the vajue or 
otherwise to women of possessing the franchise, the 
question whether ^hey need it or not, and whether or 
notit is unjust to withhold it from them, is primarily 
a matter for women themselves, and when T spoke on 
the subject in England, I used to confine myself' 
rather to the question of whether or not the extension 
of the franchise would be beneficial to the State and 
desirable in the public interest. So in replying to 
your address to-day, perhaps you will allow me to 
say one word from that point of view. 

Here again. I can now speak from experience, 
whereas formerly I could only express an opinion. 
Ever since I entered public life. 1 have been what 
is called a social reformer — that is to say, I have 
tried to secure improvements iu the social condition 
of the people among whom I have lived. . I have not 
waited for .Government to attend to these matters, 
but I have tried to get evils remedied where possible 
without legislation ; and where legislation was 
necessary, I have pressed it upon the Government of 
the day and never rested till I had induced them to 
pass it. In all this work I have* found the assistance 
of women of the utmost value. Not only was, their 
experience and knowledge of existing conditions, 
helpful, but their faith in the possibility of improve- 
ment was often stronger than that of men. They 
were less easily disillusioned* or discouraged and t,hey 
Were less content to tolerate an evil once they were 
acquainted with it/ In all, social reform which 
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sparse, 


as effective as men, although they *had no votes ; but 
when it came to legislation, to influencing Goven- 
ments^rid parliaments, they were far less effective. 
I used, to prophesy that when their arguments could 


be backed by votes, their power and influence would 
be greatly increased. It is no longer a question of 
opinion or prophecy. Five years’ experience in 
England fias proved this to be the case, and I could 
quote to you many cases of reforms which have 
directly followed from the enfranchisement of our 
women. Well, since T came to India, I have seen as 
great a need for social service as I used to see in 
England and less evidence of its existence. I am 
firmly convinced that until the women of India 
take np this work, little progress will be made. 


One instance bearing on this point was brought to 
my notice only yesterday morning when I visited 
the Presidency Jail. I have visited many jails in 
the province during the past year, and I have .been 
agreeably surprised to find that in all material 
conditions, they compare very favourably with our 
jails at Home. But they have all been jails for men 
and one of the most striking features of Indian jails 
is the absence. of women among the inmates. Yester- 
day morning I visited a female jail and I found 
the conditions there far less satisfactory. Women 
prisoners are so few that apparently their require- 
ments have received far less attention than, those of 
the men. In fact, however, the small dimensions of 
the problem ought to make it far easier of solution, 
an$ there is no reason that I can see why our, treat- 
ment of female prisoners should not be made as 
perfect as the public opinion of the day will allbvfc, 



NoWit iSoal£’quite recently that there have been, 
any unofficial lady* visitor* of the women’s jail, yet 
already hove effected some improvements. 

Their and their interest are welcomed by 

the authorities and I have* wot the slightest, doubt 
th$t they wil| help us to improve the conditions far 
more effectively and far more rapidly than we could 
do without theip. A?id if that is true of prisons, it 
is equally true of all the other social conditions that 

require improvement. 

* 

I have no hesitation in sayiYtg that the standard 
of civilization and progress of any community can 
best be measured by the position of its women, by 
their education, and by the part which they play 
in the public life of their country. It is, therefore, 
with the utmost regret that 1 have to acknowledge 
that judged by this standard the province with 
which I am proud to be connected is at present 
among the more backward, and not the foremost 
province in India. That stigma, I hope, you will 
succeed in removing before I leave the province. 
Nothing will give me greater pleasure than to be 
able to say before I leave India that the women of 
Bengal have been given equal opportunities with 
those of Bombay and Madras .of serving, their country 
and taking an active part in ^ts public life. 

The problem which above all others' most for the 
next few years dominate the political life of India 
is that of .building up a nation; but you cannot build 
a nation and leave out the. women. We are trying to 
establish a representative system of government, but 
no system is truly representative which excludes 
ffom its franchise tfce Whole of its women citizens. 



Therefore it is not only in the interesibS of tfie 
women of Bengal that they should, be enfranehiated, 
it is in the interests of the political life of the 
province as a whole. Those of us who are engaged 
in improving its social ,and industrial conditions, or 
building f up its national consciousness, want the 
Jielp of those whom . you represent here to-day. 
Until yqu have responsibility,'’ we cannot hope for 

f 

your interest and co-operation, and therefore the 
sooner political responsibility is given to you, the 
better it will be for every phase of public life in this 

o 

province. 
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Hta Cxool fenny's Spoeoh at tho Annual 
Mooting of tho Young Mon's Christian 
Assoolatlon , on 13th February 1923, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Although this is the first occasion I have had of. 
making the acquaintance of this organization in 
Calcutta, I am n*o strange r to the work of »the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in general, nor even to 
that part of its work which aims at uniting Indians 
and Europeans. Ever since its*splendid work during 
the war brought the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion prominently before the public and earned the 
gratitude of many thousands of soldiers, I have 
watched its work at Home with sympathy and admira- 
tions My. enquiry into the position and needs of 
Indian students in Great Britain gave me a still more 
intimate knowledge of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and made me acquainted with 
their two admirable hostels in London and Edinburgh.' 
It also gave me the inestimable advantage of making 
the acquaintance of such splendid Young Men’s 
Christian Association workers as Mr. Singha, the 
Superintendent of tlie hostel in Edinburgh, and 
Dr. S. K. Datta. As a . colleague on the Indian 
Students’ Committee, Dr. D^itta gave me just the kind 
of help I most needed. He has the gifts of sympathy, 
understanding and judgment to a remarkable degree, 
and it is a. great comfort and encouragement to me to* 
know that in the work of my present office, I can still 
count upon his friendship and advice. He has added 
to my in leb ted ness since I Arrived here by making 
Ine acquainted with Mr. JL T. Baul and your present 
General Secretary, Mr. James, and I feel the fact that 



the movement has such men for its leaclers is the* best 
guarantee of its falue and its strongest recommenda- 
tion to the support of the public. 

Before I say anything about the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian <■ Association in Calcutta, 

I should '’like to commend to those who have the 
Sneans to help it, the present need* of the students’ 
hostel in London. That hostel has hitherto been' 
located in 'k temporary wooden building, known as 
the “ Shakespeare Hut,” in Bloomsbury. The London 
County Council have prdered its demolition and the 
site on which it was erected has been sold. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association have the option of 
acquiring aaotlier site in the same neighbourhood 
and they hope to erect a permanent hostel for the 
use and benefit of Indian students in London. For 
this purpose they require £17,500, towards which 
only £6,000 have as yet been received, and the rest of 
the money must be obtained in the next few weeks. 
The matter is extremely urgent and it will be a very 
Yeal calamity if this valuable opportunity is lost. 
The hostel is not .only a great boon to the Indian 
students who reside in London and a rallying centre ■ 
in vacation time for students who belong to Uni- 
versities outside London, but it affords opportunities 
for the English and Indians to inset and become 
better acquainted with e ich other. In all these Ways, 
it has a‘ strong claim upon the snpport of both 
Indians and Europeans and I hope that those who 
have wealth will spare What is required to epalole this 
admirable work to go on. 

I now turn to the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian 4 Association in Calcutta. I imagine that I have* 
been asked to preside" at thiw meeting in order that 



I ma^f recommend this work, but as I have already; 1 
indicated, the work itself and the names of those who 
control it, are its best possible recommendation. No 
words of mine are needed — nor would they suffice — to 
enhance its reputation. I Imvb, indeed, come here 
with a more selfish purpose— not to give sdpport to, 
but to ask for. support from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association! 

The Young Men’s Christian Associafion, as its 
annual report explains, “ is a Social Service Organiza- 
tion and exists for the purpose qf training young men 
in the service of others.” Now that is precisely the 
kind of organization which my first year’s experience 
in this province has taught me is most required here. 
It has been customary here for so long to look to 
Government for everything that it does not seem to 
occur to anyone either to ask for help or to offer it 
outside the ranks of Government. Let me give you 
one or two examples of what I have found. They 
could be multiplied many times, but two will suffice. 
1 found that it was still the practice of Magistrates to 
send quite young children to prison for petty offences 
and when I pointed out that such a practice was 
wholly opposed to modern thought and experience, 
I was told that we had a Children’s Act which would 
put a stop to it, but that the* Act, though passed two 
years ago, had never been put into operation and had 
remained a dead letter ever since, as no* homes of 
detention existed and there were no funds available 
to build/ them. Naturally I could not accept such 
a position and I have summoned a meeting at Govern- 
ment House on February^ 2§th to discuss whether 
, a remedy caunSt be found with the help of private 



and the AcJ brought i'uto operation at once. * 



Again I found in the prisons I hayevisitedtfhat 
there are many men and*' Women who have been 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment ranging 
from three days to six months. This practice again 
is universally condemned and was recently depre- 
cated by „the Jails Committee. The proper remedy 
for this evil is, Of course, the substitution of probation 
orders for these short sentences; but we- have no 
Probation of Offenders’ Act in this province, and I am 
told that if" we introduced and passed one, it would be 
a dead letter as we could find no men or women in 
Bengal to serve as Probation Officers. Here again, 
1 am very reluctant to accept this statement as final. 
It is a reproach which I should like to remove and 
I look to the Youug Men’s Christian Association to 
help me in both these matters. 

It is now my pleasant duty to introduce Mr. Sastri 
to you. He needs no introduction of course as his 
name is known throughout India. It is not only 
a great honour and privilege to have secured the 
foremost orator in India to address us, but it is 
specially appropriate that the work of the Youug 
Men’s Christian Association should be supported by 
the head of the “ Servants of India” Society — another 
Organization also founded for service. I should 
certainly feel much happier as Governor if I could 
know that in my province' both the Servants of India 
Society and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
were strong and flourishing. I am glad, therefore, to 
welcome so happy a conjunction on this occasion. 
Mr. Sastri has come here at considerable personal 
inconvenience as his presence Was urgently required 
at the Conference now sitting in Delhi. We are all 
the more grateful to him for keeping Up engagement 
with us and we shall appreciate the more the address 
Which I shall now ask him ’to give. 



His Exoellenoy’s Speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Calcutta Committee of 
the Kallmpong Homes , *on 16th February, 
1923. 

Indies and Gentlemen, 

As you all know, the fame of Dr. Graham and his 
work is not confined to Bengal or even to India, and 
before I left England I had heard of the Kalimpong 
‘Homes. I was able to send them a message of con- 
gratulation on the occasion of their 22nd birthday 
in September, but it was not till November last that 
I had the pleasure of visiting the Homes and seeing 
for myself how fully they justified their great 
reputation. I am glad of this opportunity of stating 
in public the impressions which I formed on that 
occasion. It may, perhaps, add weight to the tribute 
I am able to pay to Dr. Graham’s work, if I say that 
all my life I have had a strong objection to institu- 
tional life for children. Barrack schools and large 
institutions are altogether unsuited to children. 
“ A robin redbreast in a cage puts all heaven in 
a rage” wrote Blake and I f^ei the same thing about 

a child in an institution. • The natural environment 

• * 

for a child is a family, and. if children have the mis- 
fortune to be without a family of their own, we should 
try and provide them with the best substitute wh can 
find- A * Barrack School, with a large number of* 
children ‘all of one sex, is no substitute for a family. 
It was, therefore, with some fear in my mind that 
I went to KafUhipong, although I had heard »and 
approved of the mail} principles which were followed 




tliere. * I was afraid, lest I might find some of the evil 
'features of institutional li/e surviving* there. I am 
happy to be able to state that I found %othlug to 
complain of in this respect. It was evident from the 

bright faces of the children that they were happy, and 

«** ‘ ■ 

they had plenty of freedom to romp and behave in 
a natural childish manner. Scattered cottages.take 
the plac§ of a central institution, and although ^tbo 
families inceach Cottage are confined to one sex and 
are larger than the normal, yet they lead a very happy 
home life in conditions not entirely unlike those of 
a normal family. 

I am told that the greatest pleasure which a visitor 
to Kalimpong experiences is to see Dr. Graham 
surrounded by the children. I can well believe that 
it, i% so, but unfortunately this pleasure was denied to 
me. When I was there in November Dr.„ Graham 
had not yet returned from his leave and in his absence 
I was hospitably received and shown everything by 
Mr. Purdie and Mr. Simpson. In some ways I was 
even better able bo appreciate Dr. Graham’s influence 
in his absence than I could have done had he been 
there. I was able to hear what his staff thought abqpt 
him. I saw the faces of the children light up at the 
mere mention of his name. I realized the love and 
admiration which was felt for him by every one in 
Kalimpong, and ho.w completely bis influence 
dominated the place even in his absence. 

Perhaps you will allow me to mention some of 
the characteristics of the place which chiefly im- 
pressed me during my visit. In the first place, I Was 
struck with the extraordinary natural beauty of the 
surroundings. Dr. Graham has selected one. of the 
loveliest and healthiest' spots in the world in wSiph 
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to establish tils Homes, and I feel that t Vis was not.' 
a mere accident. ■ Child re a are very much affected by 
their surroundings, and the beauty of the hill country 
seems to have been absorbed into the life of every one 
in the Homes. An unconsciftfis appreciation ot what 
is beautiful is not the least of the advantages which 
the children derive from their life in Kalimpong. 
The scattered eettages I have already mentioned — 
each Cottage is, a Home in itself and the children take 
a pride in making it as perfect as possible. The 
absence of any servants and the*fact that the children 
do all the work themselves provides them with 
a practical training in domestie science. Indeed the 
practical nature of the instruction given impressed 
me very favourably. The children are not only 
educated in school, but they are trained for employ- 
ment when they leave. The annual reports show 
how large a number have been placed in employment, 
and Dr. Graham is now the object of gratitude and 
affection of a vast family which is spread all over 
India. 

I am told that it is now 22 years since this work 
wHs fi rst started and I can well imagine how anxious 
those early years must have been. I hope the Homes 
are now sufficiently established in public estimation 
to ensure their continued, support. You ought now 
to be able, Dr. Graham, to look back to the .past with 
pride and forward to the future with confidence. 
I hope you will believe me when I say how infinitely 
grieved *1 am to think that my Government should 
have added to your anxieties and difficulties by with- 
drawing the grant of Rs. 60,000 which they have given 
ill the past This is not due, , I assure yon, to any 
change in our appreciation, of your work or ahy 
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ignorance as to its present needs. It is „due solely to 
the financial difficulties in' which r we are ourselves 
involved. Faced as we are with a deficit in our* own 
budget, we have had to restrict the help we can give 
to many institutions which wo should like to support. 
I only hope that the time may soon come when we 
shall again be in a position to renew- our grant. I am 
confident that when the loss of the Government grant 
is made known, the charitable public of Calcutta, 
which has never failed you in the past, will rise to the 
occasion and make up the deficiency. I can from 
personal experience confidently recommend your 
work to all those who have the means to help it. 



His ExosUsnsy's Speech si the Dacca Inter* 
mediate College Speech-Day, on , 22nd 
February 1923. 

Gentlemen, 

• . 

I am delighted that contrary to rumours which 
had reached, l have the opportunity of renewing my 
acquaintance with your distinguished Principal, 
Rai Bhupati Nath Das Bahadur, .although, I am afraid, 
that his presence to-day is against his doctor’s orders. 
I believe, indeed, that nothing but physical force 
would have prevented him from coming here. Iam 
afraid that lie is already a martyr to duty and that 
his illness is due to the overlong postponement of his 
well-earned and much-needed leave. I trust that he 
will not suffer through having coming here to-day, 
and that he will soon be restored to health and will 
long be spared to carry on his useful work as^ead of 
this college. 

On the occasion of my last visit I had au oppor- 
tunity of admiring your excellent buildings and 
to-day I am able to estimate to some extent the value 
to which they have been pu\. It is evident that the 
standard of teaching i li the college is high and that 
in addition to the benefits wflich you enjoy in .the 
excellent hostel, which I have already visite^, you 
receive a. training here which will greatly. help you 
in your subsequent careers. 

I sympathize with the special requirements of the 
college set forth in the Principal’s report, especially 
With your desire for a jnoFe cpmplete library of year 
O^nV It is obvious, however, that new bnildiiSgs 
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“where you will have room to grow and additional 
staff for new courses of study must take some time to* 
provide. , Your ambition is entirely laudable, but 
ambiticns which require heavy expenditure to fulfil 
must in tjrese days be accompanied by much patience. 
Perhaps some generous local benefactor may be found 
to supply some of these needs, I hope it may be so, 
as it will tpe impossible for Government to give you 
increased assistance this year. At the moment, as ' 
you know, we are having a difficulty in balancing our 
accounts, but this difficulty will soon be overcome 
I hope. It is caused mainly by failure of revenue, 
and it is legitimate to expect an increase of revenue 
as trade gradually improves. At any rate we have no 
intention' of abandoning our interest in and support 
of this college. 

I was interested to hear what the Principal said 
in his report about the reduced size of the classes in 
the college and the closer relationship which is thus 
established between the students and their teachers. 
This is one of the improvements which was strongly 
recommended by the Calcutta University Commission 
and, indeed, the thing which strikes me most on 
visiting Dacca is the evidence I find that you have 
derived more benefit here up to the present from the 
labours of that Commission than has the University 
of Calcutta which they were primarily concerned to 
improve. Whilst Calcutta is still waiting for their 
recommendations to be carried out, Dacca has already 
realized some of the fruits of their work. The Uni- 
versity has been established and is carrying out the 
improved methods* of teaching which they recom- 
mended. The two intermediate colleges are working 
on the lines which they laid down, and time alone is 



now ‘required *to prove the advantages of* those 
changes . I can assure you? as I assured the students 
of the Jagannath College last August, that you have 
no reason to deplore the loss of your graduate and 
post-graduate classes. The. jvcfrk which is done in 
these colleges is a complete stage in itself and 
prepares the students either to specialize in the work 
of their professions or* to continue their studies in the 
University up to the degree stage. 

I notice the same demand is made on behalf of 
these colleges as is made on behalf of the University 
that the education should be more vocational in 
character, but I wish in this connection to emphasize 
the fact that defective methods of teaching in the 
past have been more responsible than the choice of 
subjects taught for the general dissatisfaction which 
is felt with what is called academic education. It is 
not so much the subjects you have studied as the way 
you have studied them which will help you to find 
employment in after-life, and a good general training 
up to the intermediate stage is the best preparation 
for any profession. A man who can only memorise 
what he has read in books or been told by his 
teachers is a man of limited capacity, no matter what 
subjects he has committed *to memory. But a man 
who has learnt to think for himself and to assiihilate 
the knowledge he has acquired, fs a man who is bound 
to succeed and will always be in demand.’ 

I congratulate those of you who have .received 
prizes to-day and I offer to one and all of you my 
best wishes for your success not only in this college, 
but in your subsequent careers. If I may be 
permitted to offer yon a vsjord of advice, it woulcl be 
£Ou should seek *to • establish for yourselves 



a standard both of character and industry which ypu 
are prepared at all times’ to maintain. Do not be 
content with the standard of others or with>igg|g$ 
.qualifications and testimonials which you can jqjbtadfi 
with ease. It is whdt you are worth not what peqpfc 
think of ' you which matters. Be your own judges, 
and if you can satisfy yourselves, you will nOt fear 
any other judgment and you wi'll be $ble to face the 
future with confidence. Self-reliance which Is based 
on a consciousness of power, is the quality most 
needed in India to-day as, indeed, in ail countries. If 
by making good use of your opportunities, while you 
are young, you can acquire this precious quality, you 
will be able to command success, and to serve your 
generation with distinction. 



Him Exeellonoy's Address st the Oenveemtlem 
ef the Dsoos University , on 22nd Feb- 
ruary 1023 • 

Gentlemen, 

This , is* the first occasion which I h aye* had of 
meeting you as your Chancellor, and of ali the duties 
which devolve upon me in that office, the ones 
f^apprdfeiate the most are those *wliick bring me into 
personal touch with the students of the University. 
Most of my duties are concerned only with the shell 
of the University, its body so to speak and its material 
welfare — its buildings, its finances, its relations with 
the Government and the public, its curriculum, its 
legislation and* so forth. To-day I am able to deal 
with its soul — with you its students, who are the true 
expression of its life and purpose. I have already 
stated in public that in my opinion this University is 
Dacca’s greatest possession, and will do more than 
anything else to increase and spread the fame of 
Dacca beyond the limits of Bengal or even of India 
itself. I want this institution, therefore, to be 
a source of special pride to *t.he people of J>acca antf 
l want to see it take a big step forward during my 
own period of office along that road to fajne which 
I have predicted for it. It Inis as yet had little* more 
than one complete year of existence and already its* 
progress * has been very encouraging to those who are 
specially interested in its welfare. The University 
system in Bengal was pronounced by Sir Michael 
Sadler’s Commission to be “"fundamentally defective.” 
“It fquimdei*s,” tlie'y decl’ayed, “her most valuable 



•asset, Which is the brain power and n^oral vigour of 
her sons. In a grave degree it fails to tarn their great 
abilities towards the most socially useful ends; it 
does lljtle to train tlieir powers of initiative and to 
inculcate independence* of mind and judgment. 
A change' which will help in getting rid of these 
shortcomings in the present system of education and 
which will give a stimulus to the capacity lor public 
service in new careers will in the long run be an 
economy, as well as in other ways a boon to Bengal ; 
and through Bengal ,to India and the world.” * 

The fif&t step which has been taken in Bengal to 
effect this change so eloquently demanded by the 
Commission has been taken here where a tutorial 
system has been established and an attempt made to 
free the teaching of the University from the bonds of 
that examination system which the Commission so 
rightly condemned. Each student is now trained to 
think for himself instead of merely remembering by 
heart what he has read in books or been told in 
lectures. This system is already established ; it is 
already apparent after only 18 months’ experience as 
the distinguishing feature of the teaching of this 
University. I hope it will b3 farther developerj and 
improved.. Its value, I am told, is already appreciated 
by the students, and before long it will become re- 
cognized outside the walls of the University, because 
'it wiJL be found that the Dacca trained student is 
u superior man. It matters little in life hoW much 
t a man can remember of the books be read or the 
lectures lie listened to at college. What does matter 
is ttyat he should have a good brain, a well-trained 
mind, that he should be .^ble to think for himself anol 
sftow discrimination and judgment in • unfahiilnWi 



situations. ^ur professors here are trying to ena^h 
yoti to establish hereafter a reputation of that kind 
and thus to ensure your success— no mart ter what 
Subjects you may be studying. , It is not the Subjects 
which you are studying, but the way you are studying 
them which will mainly determine your future 
success. 

This University is only at the very beginning of 
its life— its reputation is still ajl to make. I want to 
assure the teaching staff of my deep personal interest 
in their work and of my high appreciation of the 
good beginning which has been made. I realize how 
discouraged they must feel at this moment by the 
criticisms which have been raised against them and 
at the suggestion of the Retrenchment Committee 
that they are extravagant and overpaid. I beg them 
not to lose heart nor faith. As a Government we 
have obvious difficulties, because our needs are great 
and our resources are small. We cannot afford, 
therefore, to squander or waste, but let it not be 
thought that we cannot afford to pay our teachers 
or maintain our Universities. You have but 
to prove your value, and I can promise you the 
encouragement and support of Government. This 
splendid institution, with its ‘unique opportunities 
and il» promise of a brilliant future, is not going to be 
starved out of existence in the first few y§ars of its 
life. Criticism you cannot escape any more, than 
I cab. It is not desirable that you should, for 
. should act as a stimulant to a healthy body, 

not let any criticisin' lead you to -doubt* the 
appreciation and gratitude, of * those who know the 
: t*& character of ypur wotk. 



As your Chancellor, yon will always |Li^ 
to champion your interests. Bat,' gentlemen, it i» 
not the Chancellor nor even the Vice-Chancellor, Wh-o 
can make this University famous. The fruits by 
which it will be judged are the students whom ft 
trains, their academic attainments, and the reputation 
which they can establish in the field* of learning and 
in the public life of India. I want, therefore, in the 
very first speech that I address to von, as your Chan- 
cellor, to appeal to you to help to make my prediction 
come true, to ask you to share my ambitions for this 
University, and to suggest to you some of the ways in 
kvhich you can either make or destroy its reputation. 

First and foremost then, I would ask you * to 
remember, that in coming here you have something 
more to do than merely to get a degree or to improve 
vonr chances of getting employment in life. I don’t 
suggest that this University cannot and will not help 
yon in this way. It can, and you will do well, to get 
oat of it us much as you can. Indeed, I regard it as 

* . i,. 

the main duty of the Governing Body to study how 
the University may best help its students, to arrange 
its courses, and to fix the subjects of study in such a 
way ns to give to the students the mental equipment 
and training which will be of most service to them 
in after-life. As Chapcellor, I shall give my closest 
attention to this problem. I have already discussed 
it with the Vice-Chancellor and I hope before long to 
setup a* Committee to act as a permanent Advisory 
Body to Go vernment in our higher educational policy. 
We have two great Universities in this province. At 
tho moment they are both suffering from the 
political changes which haye withdrawn thern ff^m 
the charge of the Government of India and left thoip 



totlie care of ja Provincial Government, with financial 
resources wholly madeqnrfte to tlieir gre§t needs. It 
is no good wringing onr hands over these changes ; 
i t is no good looking back to the days when th^ Sadler 
Commission did its great* work and recommended 
reforms of Calcutta University, which it expected the 
Government of India to carry out. It is no use* recal- 
ling the days, when Dacca had just ceased to be 
the capital of Eastern Bengal and when the late 
Sir Robert Nathan and his committee of experts were 
busy designing the University of Dacca as a splendid 
Imperial compensation. Those days are gone beyond 
recall and the Act of 1919 is now an established fact 
which we must all recognize and accept. It has left 
the Government of Bengal with an almost impossible 
burden of responsibility — with an unreformed Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, with a new University here at 
Dacca designed on an ambitious seale^ and with the 
Meston settlement, which, with a population equal to 
that of Madias, has assigned to us only the revenue of 
the Punjab ! 

Well, might we say that the task was an im- 
possible one. But we have got to do the best we 
♦ 

can in these difficult circumstances, and with our 
liihited resources it is all lie more Important to see 
that nothing is waste’d, that there is no duplication 
and overlappi ng, and that such money, sjs we .can 
afford to spend on higher education, is wisely and 
equitably distributed between the two Universities 
I do not suggest, of course, that no subject should 
be taught at both Universities. They serve different 
districts and will necessarily include similar coprses 
oHotudy; but each University should have one or 
two special Tea tu res, and it^ is in special studies t fiat 




overlapping should be avoided. Dacqa is already 
marked out p as a Residential University w%fa 
Calcutta can never become, and situated as it is in 
Eastern^ Bengal, Dacca will naturally become this 
chief centre of Mulnltnotudan learning and devpte 
special attention to higher Islamic studies. The 
important thing is that both the* needs and the 
advantages of each should be carefully and im- 
partially studied. If there is jealousy between 
Calcutta and Dacca, if they become rivals rather 
than collaborators, and if the energies of either of 
them is dissipated in controversies with the Govern- 
ment or the Legislative Council, then our task will 
be rendered quite impossible, these two great in- 
stitutions will suffer, and irreparable damage will 
be done to the present and future generations of 
students. We must, all work together and co-operate 
with each other to make the very most of our 
resources and our opportunities. It is to help us 
to achieve this end that I propose to seek the advice 
of a committee of educational experts on which 
I shall ask the Vice-Chancellors of the two Univer- 
sities to serve. 

You will see from this that l hope to concentrate 
the efforts both of the .Government and the Uni- 
versity authorities upon the problem of making this 
University as valuable as possible to you and of 
securing the best possible teaching in those subjects 
which you most desire to study. Dacca University 
has been much criticised of late for being too 'cultural 
and academic in its teaching, and demands have been 
made that it should become more technical and 
provide.an education that would be more definitely 
vocational. That is a criticism which may be justly: 
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directed against all our educational methods. Ws 
turn out each ydUr a large number of men whosb 

degrees sire little esteemed and for whose services 

» 

there is no demand. This is due, as I have Already 
suggdfeted, as much to the wt\y they have been taught 
as to the subjects they have studied, but it is a defect 
for which we \iave # got to find a remedy. The 
pjoblem is not. so simple as some people Imagine, 
and it would be just ;is easy to produce a superfluity 
of engineers or scientists as of lawyers and clerks. 
What is required, I think, is to study carefully the 
needs of the country, to find out what are our 
requirements in man power for agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, medicine, law, scientific research, 
and public life, and then to provide such training 
as wilt produce the most highly-educated men in 
all these departments. But the choice of a career 
and of a course of study must always, rest with the 
individual student. 

This brings me back to the main purpose of my 
address to you to-day, namely, the part which the 
students must play if the reputation of our Universi- 
ties is to be established and maintained. + I have 
admitted that you are fully justified in trying to get 
out of your studies here much material advantage 
as you can, but the point I # want to emphasize is 
that if it is the main purpose of the University to 
give to you what you most require, it should be 
your main purpose not merely to take, but to give 
something in return. I mean by that, that you 
should not be content merely to come here and get 
a degree with the least possible trouble to your- 
selves, but that you^sljouicl yegard it as your main 
ohject to bring credit to 'the University, to study 



less with the object of seen ring a job in life tnam 
with the object of doing credit to Dacca Uni varsity* 
If yon look- upon this place as a mere technical high 
school and ask no more of it than that it should 
give you the letters B. A. or B. Sc. to improve# your 
chances 6f employment, then it will never rise 
above the level you have set, and the ambitious 
I have ^expressed for it will never b<£ fulfilled. 
If. this plhce is to become a great and famous 
University, you must recognize that a University 
is a seat of learning., and not a mere employment 
agency ; you must desire that the standard of its 
examinations should be as high and not as low as 
possible ; and you must regard it as a point of honour 
to establish the fact and get it recognized by the 
whole woi’ld that a degree at Dacca University 
represents a high standard of learning and is in fact 
equivalent to a degree in any other University. 

Now the essential difference between a University 
and a technical .school is this, that at a University 
every course of study is provided and should be 
undertaken with the sole purpose of producing the 
highest standard of achievement in that branch of 
study. It may be necessary for the purposes of 
your career that you should have no more than an 
elementary knowledge of languages or literature or 
history or mathematics or science, and it may be 
thatjtp get a degree, a superficial knowledge of a few 
of these ,subject>i will suffice, but if you study them 
at a University, you should study them as, if your 
object were to become a scholar, an historian, 
a mathematician or a scientist, and you should be 
content not with the mere standard of an examina- 
tion, but with nothing less' tfihn the standard of 



y#^r^i^p©ssM5«i. Only if you* study inthis«pirit^| 
•will you ^derive the full advantage which this plafie* 
can give you; only so, will you be able to repay 
what has been given you by adding distinction to 
the University of which yo,n are members. * 

And this is true not only in the field of 'learning, 
but in the social life of the University. |£ost of 
you, I hope, have political ambitions and whether 
or not you ever become active politiciarfs, you are 
probably anxious to see the development of the 
political consciousness of your, country. We hear 
much of the desire of India to govern itself. But 
India has to be created before it can govern itself 
or defend itself or have a self with which to do 
anything. To build up the Indian nation is the 
problem of the day, the object of ns all. It is my 
object as much as yours. I am here not to prevent 
or to retard, but to accelerate the creation of an 
Indian nationality. But a nation is hot an abstrac- 
tion, a political theory, a form of Government ; it 
is a unit, a community, and it can only exist if 
the individuals and the smaller communities are 
prepared to subordinate their lesser interests to its 
service and its defence. A community conscious- 
ness is the first essential- of nationhood, and here 
in a University like this,' that community conscious- 
•ness Can be and should be developed. Unless you 
can conoeive of your University as a unit'and learn 
to serve it, you cannot serve Bengal, still less India. 

I udia at present the strongest communities are 
those of caste and creed. I do not criticise them 
|or suggest that they are inconsistent with nation^ 
ilrtod. On the contrary, they are i udispetisable * links 

the clmln, but, ifn til yon* have found* some other 
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common interest, which can dominate casts and 
unite rival creeds, an Indian nation cannot becot^ 
a reality. I suggest to you, then, and this is the 
last tljing 1 desire to say to you, that here in your 
University life you should try and build up among 
yourselves a University consciousness, a community 
membership, which will override all other considera- 
tions. Try and conceive of Dacca University as an 
Alma-Maler in whose service the Muhammadan and 
the Hinda can find a common bond of unity, and 
whose credit and reputation shall stand to you for 
something greater than personal ambition or worldly 
advancement. If you can learn this while yon are 
students, you will have qualified yourselves for the 
service of a still greater Mother hereafter. 
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Him Excellency 's Speech at tho opening of 
the Presidents 9 Conference atDaooa, 
on 23rd February MSP 3m 

Gentlemen, 

* 

I thank you for' the address which ypu have 
presented to me and L am glad to have tfhis oppor- 
tunity of identifying my self with this Conference, 
which has now met for seven successive years 
and which is capable of doing so much for the 
advancement of local self-government in this district. 

You claim with justifiable pride that this district 
occupies a premier position in the province in the 
development of local self-government. I welcome 
this statement for it shows that you appreciate as 
fully as 1 do the advantages which must result from 
such development, and that you are laying solid 
foundations upon which a national system of self- 

government ma 3 T be built and maintained. 

•* * 

lam glad to hear of your progress in the past 
year and of the improvement in the opinion of the 
public towards these Union Boards. Out of the 328 
Unions m the district, 216 have npw got Union 
Boards, representing* an advance of 86 on the 
previous year. This shows, I** think, that^the good 
sense of the people has prevailed over misrepresenta- 
tions of .those who tried to destroy a -valuable 
movement which offered gre.it advantages, both 
present and future, for no other reason than that it 
was initiated by Government. I need not dwell on 
the advantages which t you*» can derive from the 
management of your own affairs, for you yourselves 




Will hive been “the first to appreciate the ameiiities 
which have been introduced into village life by the 
establishment of Union Boards — the oonatruction 
of roads, distribution^ of medicine, 
improvement of the utater-supplyviMid ■ 
ment of* primary education. Apart from these 
Immediate and direct benefits, as .1 pointedout to 
a similar conference at Burdwah, the management by 
the people ‘of their own village affairs is an invalu- 
able training for participation in the wider sphere of 
provincial politics. „ At last year’s conference. 
Lord Honaldshay referred to the difficulties with 
which Union Boards were faced owing to the small 
amounts of money at their disposal for effecting 
sanitary and other improvements in their areas, and 
he pointed out that the solution of the problem 
rested to a large extent with you, as you are free to 
levy additional rates under section 37(6) of the 
Village Self-Government Act, and I believe that you 
have largely followed this advice ; but I should like 
to repeat what I said at Bard wan on this subject last 
month, that it is for the Union Boards, and for them 
alone, to decide what, if any, additional taxation 
should be levied. Local improvements canuot be 
obtained without local taxation, but there is no 
obligation whatever upon any Union Board to 
undertake the imprbveineuts or to impose fresh 
taxation. 

I would like to repeat also what I said at 
Burdwau about members of the Boards assessing 
themselves fairly and paying their taxes honestly. 
You will agree with me, I am sure, that .-this^^ 
a small price to pay in order to secure t he con fidence 



of the piiblfa J^WitiftbUah a reputation for fftiiv 
dealing* ■ 

Tli benches and cohrts hayp|j 
been established .sdaflnff the, yfcar and I understand 
that t hMP vll a^ppsTecia t in gr the benefit of 
being able toNsefctie at a minim am of cost and. trouble 
their various petty disputes, A dispute which has 
to be taken to a distant court, always involves delay, 
considerable expense for both the parties and very 
often a bitterness which surytves the settlement. 
A dispute which is settled on the Spot avoids all 
these evils, and the power to settle small disputes 
locally, promptly and with the minimum of publicity 
is one of the most valuable features of the Village 
Self-Government Act. 

In the address one or two matters have been 
mentioned, to which, perhaps. 1 may refer. You ask 
that Presidents of Union Boards in this district may 
be appointed to the committee to be formed for the 
amendment of the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act. - , 

I am not quite clear to what committee you 
refer. Government is nof contemplating any amend- 
hient of the Village Self-Government Act themselves, 
Two private Bills have been introduced .into -the 
Legislative Council for the amendment of the Act, 
and Government is collecting opinions witfh regard. 
4b them." We shall be glad To have the considered 
opinion of your Association regarding these Bills, 
the Legislative Department has been instructed 
! ;pi' : ; ; 4ehd' : :you a few ^copies’* of the Bills . for your 
Consideration. 



w Yofi refer also to the question of ^water-ntfppty. 
This is probably the most important snfefech ph|j^ 


the .local ladies can take up. The Hon’bie Master 
proposes 'to summoha conference next jhqnth to 
consider whether any -methods can be devised for 
improving the rural supply and representatives from 

» '5jj :■ 

this district will be invited. 


Lastly, you mention the water hyacinth problem. 
The report of Sir J. C. Bose’s Committee has now 
been published and is being considered ; that report 
recommends that legislation be- undertaken to secure 
concerted action for the eradication of the .weed* 
Whether or not legislation is possible it is clear that 
the problem can be dealt with only by general co- 
operation : for unless combined efforts are made for 
its complete eradication simultaneously in all areas 
affected^ places will be left untouched from which 
the pest will spread again. 

Gentlemen, T wish you all success in your work. 
1 hope that it may be possible for me to be present at 
your annual meeting each year and that when I nfxfc 
have the pleasure of meeting you, you will have 
another year of steady progress to your credit. 




